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CHAPTEE  I. 

GENERAL. 
§    1. 

A  QUARREL  old  as  the  world  again  threatens  to  break 
out — a  long-standing  controversy,  that  has  been  de- 
bated with  sword  and  pen,  by  men  of  genius  and 
embattled  armies  with  ever-varying  fortune,  but  with 
no  finahty,  has  once  more  reached  a  critical  stage — > 
the  old  quarrel  between  Plato's  '  two  nations,'  the 
Eich  and  the  Poor  ;  between  those  who,  whether  by 
luck  or  law  or  art  or  merit  possess  the  earth,  and 
those  who  find  themselves  with  nothing  for  their 
portion,  including  the  new  issue  between  the  few  who 
have  drawn  to  themselves  much,  and  the  many  who 
have  got  little  in  the  division  of  the  great  mass  of 
material  wealth,  produced  by  the  modern  worker 
under  the  modern  director  of  work. 

Yes,  indeed  ;  it  is  just  this  old  sore  that  has  again 
reached  the  inflammatory  state  that  threatens  danger 
to  the  entire  body.  But  why  ?  is  the  surprised 
inquiry  of  many.  Are  not  the  poor  less  poor  than 
formerly,  the  masses  generally  improving  in  con- 
dition .?  Have  not  our  most  eminent  statisticians 
demonstrated  that  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes 
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are  higher,  even  by  40  per  cent,  in  the  past  forty 
years  ?  Have  they  not  shown,  too,  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  wages  is  greater,  that  the 
price  of  most  necessaries  is  cheaper,  that  their  work 
is  more  constant  ?  And  do  not  the  figures  prove  that 
fewer  need  public  charity,  and  generally  that  the 
social  residuum  is  diminishing  in  its  numbers  ?  Are 
we  not  giving  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes, 
as  well  as  of  the  unemployed,  free  education  ?  Have 
not  the  people  got  their  parks,  their  open  spaces  with 
flowers,  their  free  libraries  with  books  and  news- 
papers? Has  not  the  Legislature  shortened  their 
working  hours,  interfered  on  their  behalf  to  protect 
them  in  mines  and  factories  and  workshops  ?  Nay, 
have  not  great  ladies  been  trying  their  best  to  amuse 
them,  been  giving  concerts,  and  providing  for  them 
'  high-class  music  P '  In  fact,  have  we  not  been  doing 
anything  and  everything  to  gratify  and  satisfy  them  ? 
To  nearly  all  which  must  be  replied.  Most  true. 
And  yet  every  one  of  these  reforms  and  good  works 
reminds  the  people  of  a  past  privation  or  injustice,  and 
not  one  of  them  brings  gratitude.  The  sum  of  them 
only  shows  a  part  of  the  long  list  of  injustices  that 
they  have  suffered ;  the  arrears,  as  fast  as  they  are 
worked  off,  only  arouse  an  appetite  for  something 
more,  and  more  considerable  yet.  Their  condition 
improves,  but  less  fast  than  their  need,  less  fast  than 
their  roused  and  rising  aspirations.  Every  advance  is 
a  permanent  gain  for  them,  that  is  their  comfort ;  but 
the  advances  have  not,  after  all,  been  so  considerable, 
when  we  come  to  examine  more  nearly  their  actual 
condition,  both  as  regards  what  they  have  and  what 
they  lack,  in  this  great  day  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
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SO  full  of  glorious  possibilities  for  those  who  enjoy  a 
moderate  amount  of  leisure,  liberty,  and  money — all 
of  which  is  denied  to  them. 

If  we  compare  the  people  to-day,  section  by  sec- 
tion, down  to  the  lowest  residuum,  with  the  people 
one  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  be  found  that  there 
was  a  very  considerable  improvement  as  respects 
each  ;  but  if  we  contrast  their  lot  with  that  of  their 
happier  fellows  of  fortune  to-day^  the  improvement 
would  be  seen  to  be  much  less,  and  it  is  the  unfa-| 
vourable  comparison  with  the  happier  classes  above  I 
them  that  operates  on  their  minds  and  rouses  at  once 
dissatisfaction  and  grudge  and  envy  and  ambition. 

And  what  is  their  condition  with  all  its  improve- 
ments? Mostly  hard  and  monotonous  work,  long  I 
hours,  small  wages.  For  they  are  small,  if  they  only 
serve  to  keep  the  generality  as  we  see  them.  The 
labouring  classes  do  all  the  monotonous  and  disagree- 
able and  dangerous  work  for  our  benefit,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  classes  above  them.  They  have  little  or  no 
leisure,  little  or  no  real  liberty  which  is  incompatible 
with  their  hard  work,  and  they  have  little  money 
over  their  own  needs  and  those  of  their  families. 
This  is  the  low  and  precarious  state  of  the  labouring 
many,  and  for  those  who  do  not  labour  and  who 
have  nothing  there  is  a  still  more  serious  and  threat- 
ening state  of  things — a  wretched,  harassed,  and 
mostly  shortened  life,  without  a  single  good  thing 
except  their  '  liberty,'  for  which,  when  out  of  prison 
or  workhouse,  they  have  paid  an  extremely  heavy 
price. 

On  the  other  hand,  life  for  the  fortunate  was  never 
in  any  age  nor  under  any  civilisation  a  greater  gift,  or 
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susceptible  of  grander  possibilities,  than  it  is  to-day^ 
let  the  pessimist  philosophies  say  their  most  pessi- 
mistic. Even  for  men  with  only  moderate  incomes 
hfe  was  never  more  enjoyable,  never  promised  so 
much.  And  the  toiling  multitude  see  not  only  much 
of  this  to  arouse  their  envy,  but  they  see  on  all 
sides  all  the  outward  and  splendid  and  ostentatious 
signs  of  limitless  wealth  to  feed  their  desire  or  fire  their 
cupidity.  They  see  the  signs  of  riches  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  acres  covered  with  palatial  mansions  for  the 
very  rich,  square  miles  of  handsome  houses  for  the 
comfortable  classes,  never-ending  rows  of  villas  for  the 
people  with  a  competence.  To  these  superior  classes 
belongs  all :  leisure,  liberty,  luxuries,  whether  of  the 
sense  or  soul.  To  them  also  the  monopoly  of  all 
superior  things  denied  to  the  poor — art,  science, 
letters,  culture,  all  the  flowers  and  quintessence  of  long 
civilisations,  the  accumulated  excellences  of  ages,  as 
well  as  the  most  choice  and  costly  material  produc- 
tions of  the  highest  arts  of  our  own  times. 

§  2. 

It  is  comparative  poverty  in  the  midst  of  this 
boundless  and  ever-increasing  wealth ;  it  is  compara- 
tive slavery  of  the  toilers  in  the  midst  of  increased 
liberty,  leisure,  luxury,  and  the  increased  pleasure  and 
power  which  wealth  in  our  time  confers,  that  makes 
the  grievance  of  the  labourer,  and  raises  the  grudge 
in  his  heart ;  it  is  this,  joined  to  a  rooted  and  bitter 
feeling  that  all  this  vast  and  varied  wealth  is  not 
only  unjustly  divided,  but  is_mainly  a  creation  of  their 
h.ands.   Our  labour,  they  say,  has  made  all  these  things. 
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Our  labour,  working  on  the  results  of  other  workers' 
labour,  and  aided  by  the  results  of  past  labour,  has 
created  all  these  things,  which  represent  our  sweat 
and  toil  and  skill.  Our  life  has  passed  into  these 
things,  and  yet  of  all  the  produce  which  our  hands 
have  fashioned  how  small  a  portion  falls  to  our  share  ! 
Moreover,  we  are  millions  and  our  needs  are  great, 
whilst  they  who  get  the  lion's  share,  and  far  beyond 
their  wildest  wants,  are  few.  Why,  then,  is  wealth 
divided  so  unequally  ?    Why  are  things  ordered  thus  ? 

Thus  feel  and  reason  the  large  and  labouring 
portion  of  the  population,  and  especially  those  who 
are  productive  labourers  or  makers  of  material  things  ; 
while  in  the  breast  of  that  far  more  depressed  and 
hopeless  portion,  called  the  social  residuum,  including 
the  landless,  the  penniless,  the  hopeless,  and  the  reck- 
less, those  who  cannot  get  labour,  as  weU  as  those 
who  wiU  not  labour,  there  is  the  feeling  that  they  have 
been  somehow  wrongfully  shut  out  by  their  social 
superiors  from  the  banquet,  and  have  been  unjustly 
disinherited  of  their  portion  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits 
— the  common  heritage  of  all  the  children  of  men. 

Thus  feel  both  the  labourers  and  the  lack-alls  who 
do  not  labour,  and  partly  both  have  a  just  grievance 
and  a  true  quarrel  against  society.  Labour  is  indis- 
pensable for  most  of  our  wealth,  and  for  aU  material 
wealth  it  is  a  necessary  factor,  without  which  such 
wealth  could  not  exist.  It  matters  not  that  other 
factors  concur  to  produce  our  wealth,  as  directing 
hving  intelligence,  capital,  and  the  long  results  of 
science  and  civihsation.  AU  are  required — hand 
labour,  head  labour,  .capital,  the  present  forces  and 
materials  of  nature,  above  all,  the  accumulated  in- 
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ventions  and  processes  and  appliances  of  many  civili- 
sations, the  total  sum  of  wMch  is  at  our  service 
to-day.  All  are  required,  and  most  must  be  paid  for ; 
but  if  any  one  of  all  is  most  indispensable  it  is  the 
labour  and  skill  lodged  in  the  arms  and  brain  of  the 
many  classes  now  labouring  in  weaving,  spinning, 
mining,  sailing,  building,  planting,  that  we  may  live 
and  enjoy  life-  We  could  not  do  without  them;  in 
their  absence,  if  the  thing  be  thinkable,  we  should 
either  have  to  do  the  most  necessary  part  of  their 
work  for  ourselves— a  thing  impossible— or  tell  off 
certain  individuals  to  do  the  most  necessary  part, 
that  is,  create  a  new  labouring  class  to  do  a  part  of 
the  work  very  imperfectly. 

The  labour  of  the  many  is  necessary  for  our 
wealth  and  civiHsation  to  be  kept  up,  and  yet  the 
labourers  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  shut  out 
from  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  our  civihsation. 
They  are  in  general  poor — some  of  them  are  destitute 
of  all  things.  Many  of  them  are  miserable  on  account 
of  their  poverty  and  the  multiplied  ills  that  poverty 
brings,  not  only  on  themselves  but  on  their  children. 
Further,  both  the  wage-labourers  and  the  lack-alls,  as 
well  as  the  great  intermediate  and  most  anxious  class, 
whose  condition  shades  into  lack-alhsm,  feel  aggrieved 
and  have  a  grudge  against  the  rich  and  against 
society  generally,  its  laws  and  institutions.  But  also 
they  have  been  told  ways  in  which  their  miseries 
may  be  removed  and  their  wrongs  righted,  and  this  not 
merely  by  agitators,  but  by  responsible  and  leading 
politicians.  And  hence  the  labouring  classes  gene- 
rally begin  to  feel  unwonted  hopes  ;  and  for  even  the 
forlorn  multitude,  sunk  or  sinking  in  the  social  abyss, 
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and  walking  in  the  valley  of  our  social  Gehenna, 
something  like  a  light  in  their  long  night  of  misery 
and  darkness  has  at  last  sprung  up. 

And  these  things  together,  as  they  have  given 
birth  in  most  icountries  to  sociahst  aspirations  and 
feelings,  so  they  form  the  essence  of  what  is  called 
the  Social  Question,  for  some  time  past  before  the 
world,  but  now  declared  urgent,  and  demanding 
some  sort  of  solution  in  all  civilised  countries. 

§  3. 

The  question  is,  in  fact,  universal ;  this,  it  is, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  deny  or  ignore  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  everywhere  present — in  France,  as  in 
Germany;  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States;  in 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark.  It  exists 
in  republics,  limited  monarchies,  autocracies.  Only 
the  uncivihsed  or  semi-civilised  countries  enjoy  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  exemption  from  it — a  con- 
sideration suggesting  the  gleam  of  comfort  that  the 
Social  Question  comes  with  advancing  civilisation  and 
industrial  development,  and  corresponds  to  a  general 
scientific  situation,  the  product  of  like  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  all  these  countries.  It  suggests 
that  the  existing  socialistic  phenomena  may  be  only 
the  sign  and  precursor  of  fuller  industrial  and  social 
development  that  is  pushing  to  make  way  as  a  further 
growth,  instead  of  a  perilous  social  disease,  as  some 
interpret  it,  that  will  slay  society  if  it  be  not  slain. 

Though  universal,  and  essentially  the  same  pro- 
blem with  the  same  broad  features,  yet  it  presents 
itself  in  each  country  with  a  difference,  according  as 
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the  one  or  other  of  its  two  main  branches,  known  as 
the  Land-Question  and  the  Capital-and-Labour  Ques- 
tion, is  the  more  urgent,  or  as  may  happen  if  both 
are  urgent.  In  England,  though  both  branches  "are 
important  and  urgent  and  before  the  pubhc  attention, 
of  the  two  it  is  the  Labour  Question  that  is  the 
more  important,  both  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
number  of  the  population  affected  by  it — the  men, 
women,  and  children  engaged  in  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, building,  and  other  industries  being  much  greater 
than  those  dependent  on  the  land  for  living  ;  and  also 
because  the  Capital  and  Labour  Question  to  some 
degree  embraces  the  Land  Question,  in  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is  a  capitalist  employing  labourers.  In  Ire- 
land, mainly  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  chiefly  the 
Land  Question  which  engages  attention ;  while  in 
Scotland  both  are  prominent,  and  perhaps  equally  so  ; 
but  in  all  countries  the  two  branches  are  more  or 
less  connected,  and  any  solution  of  the  one  affects  the 
other. 

To  come  to  the  more  specific  issues  in  each  branch 
of  the  question.  In  these  countries  the  landlords  are 
enabled  by  their  position  as  monopolists  of  the  land 
to  levy  an  enormous  tax  in  the  shape  of  rent  on  the 
annual  wealth  of  the  country,  both  of  what  is  pro- 
duced in  the  agricultural  regions  and  what  is  made 
in  the  great  towns  by  trade,  commerce,  and  even  pro- 
fessional labour— the  former  distinguished  as  agricul- 
tural rents,  the  latter  as  ground  rents.  This  first 
claim  the  landlords  are  able  to  make  effective  through 
the  competition  of  farmers  or  business  men  to  get 
farms  or  business  premises  as  the  necessary  instru- 
ments of  their  labour.     It  is  constantly  increasing. 
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without  necessity  on  the  landlord's  part  to  take  further 
trouble  than  relates  to  the  collecting  of  it.  Further, 
this  rent  cannot  be  prevented  from  existing,  being 
the  equivalent  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  farmer 
or  business  man — in  the  former  case,  being  the  excess 
over  ordinary  profits  on  better  lands,  in  proportion 
to  their  superiority ;  in  the  latter,  a  price  paid  for 
advantageous  position  for  trade.  It  is  hence  argued 
that  it  should  not  belong  either  to  landlords  or  to 
those  vrho  pay  it  to  landlords,  but  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  or  to  the  State  as  the  representative  of  all. 
According  to  Mr.  George  and  the  Land  Nationalisa- 
tion Society,  the  land  and  the  rent  from  it  should 
belong  to  the  State,  and  its  ownership  should  be 
resumed  by  the  State,  with  or  without  compensation, 
while  the  rent  should  be  applied  for  the  general 
benefit,  either  by  the  remission  of  an  equal  amount 
of  taxation,  or  in  some  other  generally  useful  way. 
Such  are  the  views  of  some,  with  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  so  far  agrees,  that  he  thinks  the  State  will 
probably  one  day  resume  ownership  of  the  land  on 
behalf  of  all,  after  making  due  compensation  to 
existing  owners.  According  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Mill,  who  occupies  a  half-way  position,  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  rent  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State 
which  represents  what  he  calls  the  '  unearned  incre- 
ment ; '  that  is,  the  increase  due  to  natural  causes, 
economic  or  social,  which  takes  place  wholly  inde- 
pendently of  the  landlord's  efforts  or  expense,  such  as 
the  raised  price  of  agricultural  produce,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  great  towns  over  the  landlord's  property, 
the  increased  demand  for  coal  and  iron,  the  expan- 
sion of  our  railway  system — in  a  word,  by  what  Mill 
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calls  the  general  progress  of  civilisation,  all  which 
tend  to  transfer  to  landlords  an  ever  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  national  wealth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Land 
Question,  to  be  discussed  hereafter.  Again,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Labour  Question,  the  artisans  and 
labourers  in  the  manufacturing,  mining,  building,  and 
other  great  industries,  chiefly  in  the  former,  have 
been  told  that  employers  confiscate  the  results  of  the 
labourers'  work,  that  the  employer's  profits,  and  for 
the  matter  of  that  the  employer's  capital,  properly 
belongs  to  the  labourers.  In  support  of  which  thesis 
Eicardo's  doctrine  is  appealed  to,  that  value  depends 
on  quantity  of  labour.  Further,  our  labourers  have 
listened  to  Karl  Marx's  theory  through  Mr.  Hynd- 
man's  exposition,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
labourer  reproduces  the  value  of  his  daily  wage  in 
one-third  part  of  his  working  day,  the  capitahst 
thereby  securing  the  work  of  the  remaining  two-thirds 
for  nothing — a  doctrine  in  which  there  is  just  so  much 
truth  that  the  employer  undoubtedly  makes  a  profit 
on  the  wage  advanced,  as  well  as  on  all  other  advances ; 
but  in  which  it  is  forgotten  that  the  employer  has 
machines  at  work  as  well  as  men,  that  they  are  his, 
and  that  he  gets  the  product  of  their  labour  as  well 
as  of  the  human  labour — the  amount  of  value  due  to 
each  being  impossible  to  say. 

But  further,  and  this  time  with  better  reason  and 
by  wiser  friends,  the  working  classes  have  been  told 
that  certain  so-called  economic  and  '  natural '  laws, 
which  were  said  to  determine  their  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  rigidly  and  without  appeal,  were 
not  scientific  laws  in  the  sense  intended,  the  sense  in 
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which  employers  and  economists  wished  the  phrase 
to  be  understood  ;  not  natural  laws,  in  the  sense  that 
employers  and  employed  were  alike  powerless  to  have 
them^altered  ;  that  something  like  a  fatality  prevented 
employers  from  giving  higher  wages,  or  the  employed 
from*getting  them  ;  that  nothing  possibly  could  be 
done  by  workers  to  draw  a  larger  share  their  way  in 
the  distribution.  These  natural  laws  the  working 
classes  have  discovered  were  not  eternal  and  unalter- 
able, Uke  the  law  of  gravitation,  with  which  econo- 
mists were  constantly  comparing  them.  They  were 
alterable,  when 'those  chiefly  concerned  combined 
together  and  agreed  that  they  must  be  altered,  and 
they  were  alterable  without  a  fundamental  alteration 
in  human  nature. 

The  working  classes,  j&nding  that  the  natural  laws 
which  they  were  adjured  not  to  foolishly  rebel  against 
were  somehow  always  on  the  master's  side,  at  length 
began  to  doubt  their  truth — to  deny  their  applicability, 
and  at  last  they  hit  upon  the  great  device  of  summon- 
ing to  their  aid  counter-natural  laws,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  oppression  of  natural  laws,  by  which  means 
they  not  only  escaped  the  evil  incidence  of  the  latter, 
but  presented  a  new  speculative  problem  to  Political 
Economy — namely,  how  far  a  collective  interest  or 
group  can  raise  its  wages  on  threat  of  striking  work,  | 
and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth  by  a  universalisation  of  the  practice  over  the 
entire  field  of  labour?  In  fact,  and  in  sliort,  the 
labourers  have  brought  on  their  organised  self-interest 
and  class  interest  against  that  of  the  employers,  and 
by  this  means  they  have  diverted  to  those  in  union  a 
larger  share  of  the  general  wealth,  sometimes  at  the 
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expense  of  tlieir  employer's  profits,  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  the  pubhc,  including  some  of  the  working 
classes  themselves,  whenever  the  employer  has  con- 
trived dexterously  to  pass  the  blow  on  to  the  public 
through  raising  his  prices, — sometimes  even  it  is  to 
be  feared  at  the  cost  of  the  reserve  army  of  labour 
and  the  social  residuum. 

The  working  classes  have  also  discovered  that  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the  State  between 
employer  and  employed  would  leave  them,  under  the 
much-abused  name  of  '  freedom  of  industry,'  helpless 
at  their  master's  mercy,  tempered  only  by  his  views 
of  self-interest,  which  might  prompt  him,  if  he  were 
a  colliery  proprietor  or  a  shipowner,  to  place  the 
sailor's  or  miner's  life  at  the  risk  of  preventible  acci- 
dents that  in  former  times  slew  them  in  hundreds 
annually,  and  which  at  all  times  urged  him  to  work  his 
hands  the  utmost  possible  number  of  hours  for  a  given 
wage.  The  workers  and  their  friends  in  Parliament 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  State  to  interfere  in  the 
different  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  ;  again,  in  the 
different  Bills  to  reduce  the  number  of  weekly  working 
hours,  to  regulate  the  labour  of  women  and  children, 
to  extend  employers'  liabilities,  to  regulate  merchant 
shipping,  &c.  By  these  means  many  lives  have  been 
spared,  and  the  physique  of  the  nation  saved  from 
being  ruined  ;  and  at  the  present  time  Trades'  Union 
Congresses  demand  still  further  legislative  interference 
to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of  the  workers,  and  to 
lessen  the  hours  of  their  labour. 

And  there  are  some  of  the  more  specific  aspects  of 
the  Social  Question  which,  together  with  the  chief 
issues  involved,  will  receive  a  full  discussion  hereafter. 
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There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  here  premised.  The 
question  itself  shades  into  a  larger  problem — the 
problem  of  the  general  distribution  of  wealth,  and  it 
cannot  be  fully  or  profitably  dealt  with  without  some 
consideration  of  that  larger,  and,  in  some  respects, 
more  interesting  problem.  More  interesting,  because 
the  social  problem  by  itself  chiefly  concerns  capital- 
ists, landlords,  farmers,  labourers,  and  the  social  re- 
siduum, while  the  general  problem  of  distribution 
includes  these  and  all  other  classes — both  those  whose 
labour  is  other  than  manual,  and  those  who  Hve 
without  labour  on  the  interest  of  their  made  or 
inherited  capital. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OKIGIN   AND   PUEPOKT   OF   THE   PKOBLBM. 
§1. 

I  HAVE  said  that  poverty  wsls  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  dissatisfaction  and  social  unrest  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  But  it  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  their 
present  temper,  still  less  of  their  aroused  hopes.  For 
poverty  has  always  existed,  often  in  far  more  pro- 
nounced form,  whilst  even  during  the  present  century 
it  has  affected  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than 
it  does  at  present.  In  addition  to  poverty  there  has 
been,  as  already  stated,  an  aroused  sense  of  injustice, 
and  a  further  aroused  and  now  very  sanguine  hope 
of  mitigation  of  both  the  poverty  and  injustice,  both 
of  which  phenomena  are  new  in  our  century — though 
they  have  existed  in  former  ones.  And  there  has 
been  further  added  what  perhaps  is  only  a  conse- 
quence, a  keener  consciousness  of  their  actual  condi- 
tion, beset  with  many  evils,  miseries,  and  privations, 
however  lightly  outside  optimists  may  rate  them. 
The  attention  of  the  labouring  multitude  has  been 
called  to  the  ills  of  their  own  case,  and  the  general 
attention  has  been  called  to  them,  and  this  last  has 
reacted  on  the  sufferers.  The  masses  have  been  made 
to  dwell  upon,  perhaps  in  consequence  to  exaggerate, 
the  ills  they  feel;   at  all  events,  the  awakening  of 
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attention  to  our.  evils  and  the  dwelling  on  them  is 
always  an  increase  of  them,  whether  real  or  ima- 
ginary. 

This  awakened  consciousness  of  the  many  (as 
they  are  called)  to  their  state  has  been  partly  pro- 
duced' by  the  better  education  which  the  generation 
just  grown  to  manhood  has  received.  Having  tasted, 
through  their  newspapers,  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge — for  a  long  time  to  them  forbidden  fruit — 
they  have  discovered  their  actual  naked  condition 
before  the  agitator  came  to  enlighten  them.  And 
having  learned  to  read,  and  the  best  of  them  in  some 
measure  to  comprehend  economic  and  social  reason- 
ings, they  have  further  found  that  great  writers,  and 
the  highest  and  noblest  minds  for  several  generations 
back,  have  all  been  commiserating  their  case,  in- 
quiring into  its  cause,  and  labouring  earnestly  and 
not  unhopefuUy  to  ameliorate  it. 

The  Social  Problem  then,  and  the  awakened  con- 
sciousness both  of  the  people  and  of  the  educated 
classes,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  problem, 
has  not  been  produced  immediately  and  in  the  first 
instance  by  poverty.  Nor  yet  has  it  been  produced, 
as  some  suppose,  by  agitators  and  demagogues  for 
selfish  purposes;  for  the  agitator  himself  is  but  a 
creature  of  the  causes  which  produced  both  him  and 
the  problems  which  he  makes  his  capital  out  of. 
Like  all  other  great  movements,  it  has  been  produced 
and  precipitated  upon  the  world  by  the  higher  minds, 
by  men  who  were  able  to  clearly  see  and  strongly 
speak  what  the  many  dimly  felt. 

It  exists  because,  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  to  our  own  days,  an  unbroken  line  of  remark- 
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able  men  have  appeared,  who  have,  each  in  succession, 
turned  their  eyes  on  the  condition  of  society,  and 
have  each  and  all  discovered  it  to  be  full  of  social 
evils  and  injustices,  to  be  maladjusted  and  '  out 
of  joint '  in  its  social  relations  and  parts ;  and  be- 
cause, though  reforms  have  everywhere  set  in,  in 
consequence  of  their  denunciations  of  the  evUs  they 
saw,  none  of  them  as  yet  have  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  evils  complained  of.  It  exists,  becaiise  of  the 
denunciations  of  society  by  the  prophets  and  philo- 
sophers from  the  days  of  Eousseau  to  the  days  of 
Carlyle,  in  spite  of  the  mitigations  in  the  time  between 
and  since  ;  it  exists,  because  of  the  economic  theories 
and  social  speculations  of  a  host  of  able  men  of 
various  views  in  other  respects,  but  who  all,  whether 
in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  agreed  in  turning 
attention  to  an  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  as 
the  central  evil  of  society  ;  because  men,  like  St.- 
Simon,  Fourier,  Owen,  Louis  Blanc,  convinced  of  the 
incurable  evils  of  our  actual  social  system,  as  founded 
on  private  property,  have  fallen  back  on  Communism, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  as  the  only  hope  for  man- 
kind ;  because  even  our  economists,  like  Mill,  and 
Cairnes,  and  Fawcett,  despairing  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial system,  recommend  co-operative  production, 
while  our  Government,  under  the  rising  tide  of  opinion, 
is  being  more  and  more  committed  to  a  policy  of 
State  Socialism.  Moreover,  it  exists  and  has  grown 
more  urgent,  because  great  poets  all  through  the 
century,  from  Shelley  to  Victor  Hugo,  have  taken  up 
the  thoughts  of  thinkers,  feeUng,  by  infallible  instinct, 
that  the  hopes  of  the  human  species,  as  distinct  from 
small  sections  of  it,  lay  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
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philosopliers.  Above  all,  it  exists  because  the  ideas  of 
the  higher  minds  have  percolated  down  to  the  people 
— the  most  concerned — by  various  rills  and  channels, 
including  the  newspaper  and  the  agitator ;  and  because 
politicians  have  at  length  been  compelled,  if  not  to  look 
a  little  ahead,  to  look  around,  and  try  and  understand 
the  new  ideas  fermenting  and  the  new  social  forces  at 
work,  and  which  now  that  the  people  have  got  (in 
name  at  least)  the  supreme  political  power,  it  behoves 
them  for  their  own  interest  and  safety  to  understand. 
In  this  great  movement  of  ideas  the  part  of  the 
agitator  has  been  the  humbler  one  of  intermediary, 
and  his  function  that  of  distributor  (often  with  much 
adulteration)  of  the  thoughts  of  the  few  powerful 
original  minds,  who  from  first  to  last  were  the  real 
causes  of  the  great  social  revolution  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are. 

It  is  true.  The  philosophers,  or  rather  the  original 
thinkers,  are  alone  to  blame  in  the  long  run — if  blame 
there  is  to  be.  It  is  they  who  have  raised  the  Social 
Question  in  modern  times,  they  who  most  clearly  saw, 
who  most  strongly  felt  the  social  evils  and  anomalies 
and  abuses  with  which  society  was  everywhere  filled, 
the  '  unweeded  garden '  that  society  had  become,  with 
things  rank  and  gross  alone  possessing  it.  It  is  they 
alone  who  fully  comprehend  the  question,  who  per- 
ceive the  true  meaning  and  significance  of  it,  and  the 
necessity  for  raising  it ;  and  I  add,  it  is  they  alone 
who  possess  the  key  to  its  solution.  It  is  they  alone 
who  can  indicate  the  true  lines  of  its  solution  by 
speaking  the  words  of  hght  and  wisdom  which  they  best 
see,  and  the  words  of  justice  which  they  most  strongly 
feel;  and  without  which  the  short-sighted  and  groping 

c  2 
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efforts  of  politicians  will  be  vain,  or  worse  than 
vain. 

I  should  indeed  be  much  more  disquieted,  in  the 
presence  of  this  most  redoubtable  question,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  comprises  the  whole  future  of  society,  if 
I  did  not  hold  the  faith,  steadying  and  reassuring, 
that  it  was  raised  by  just  and  wise  men  whose  mission 
in  the  world  was  to  raise  it — men  sent  from  Heaven 
into  the  world  to  enlighten  it,  and  to  right  the  wrongs 
which  many  suffer  ;  men  whose  type  has  always 
appeared  as  warners  and  teachers  in  all  societies  and 
under  all  civilisations,  at  late  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment, or,  as  so  often  turned  out,  at  early  stages  of  their 
dechne  or  before  their  dissolution,  when  injustices 
had  increased  and  iniquities  abounded  ;  men,  not  self- 
seekers,  nor  fame-seekers,  nor  ambitious,  but  truth 
speakers  and  justice  bringers ;  men  who  saw  clearer 
than  the  rest,  who  loved  their  kind,  who  were  stirred 
with  pity  for  the  wretched  and  the  wronged,  and  with 
indignation  against  the  wrong-doer  and  the  oppressor. 
Amongst  the  Jewish  people  such  appeared,  and  were 
called  prophets,  believed  to  be  inspired  by  God,  and 
to  be  the  bearers  of  His  will  to  men,  which,  if  He 
be  the  Just  One,  undoubtedly  they  were.  Sometimes 
they  were  sent  to  denounce  a  wicked  ruler  ;  some- 
times, like  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  to  denounce  a  society 
all  gone  wrong,  especially  one  that  had  enthroned  and 
consecrated  injustice,  and  in  which  the  poor  and 
needy  were  oppressed,  and  made  of  no  account  by 
their  mightier  brothers. 

Amongst  the  moderns,  too,  when  the  fulness  of 
times  required  his  presence,  the  prophet  has  appeared, 
though  in  slightly  altered  guise  and  under  a  different 
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name,  according  to  the  degree  of  honour  or  the  re- 
verse in  which  his  role  happens  to  be  regarded.  He 
is  now  philosopher,  man  of  letters,  perhaps  poet,  the 
former  being  his  generic  character.  Again,  and  to 
express  disapprobation,  he  is  doctrinaire,  social  pro- 
jector, system-maker,  revolutionist  and  utopist,  closet 
philosopher  and  unpractical  man  of  theory.  But 
however  named,  one  main  function  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher and  prophet  in  modern  times  is  that  of  the 
greater  Jewish  prophets — to  denounce  social  un- 
righteousness, and  to  point  out  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ness, which  means  justice,  individual  or  social,  in 
which  ways  lies  happiness  for  a  people.  And  his 
other  function  is  likewise  similar,  to  point  Out  the  path 
of  wisdom  for  the  individual.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  have 
the  modern  prophets  been  unconscious  of  their  true 
mission ;  nor  have  our  own,  from  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
to  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Carlyle,  forgotten  either  part  of 
their  function,  though  all  of  them  have  been  tempted 
much  to  wander  out  of  their  way  to  discuss  meta- 
physical questions  as  to  the  origin  and  goal  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  forgetful 
too  much  of  its  earthly  destiny  the  while,  or  to  discuss 
endlessly  the  nature  of  virtue  and  justice,  in  a  society 
where  vice  and  injustice  abounded.  Happily  there 
are  signs  that  the  existing  School  of  the  Prophets 
recognise  their  proper  work  to-day — whether  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  metaphysical  mines,  or  from 
the  increasing  social  unrest,  it  matters  not.  There  is 
an  increasing  tendency  of  happy  omen  to  turn  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  man  on  earth,  to  man  in 
society,  to  take  up  the  problems  of  life  and  conduct ; 
and,  as  a  preliminary,  to  consider  the  structure  and 
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institutions  of  society  on  which  the  problems  of  Hfe 
and  conduct  and  the  questions  of  morals  so  very  much 
depend.  For  the  solution  of  our  problems  their  help 
is  of  vital  importance,  and  we  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  sign  that  they  are  becoming  fully  alive  to  where 
the  true  field  of  their  activity  lies  to-day. 

§  2. 

Poverty,  a  sense  of  injustice  newly  aroused,  the 
thoughts  of  thinkers  that  have  got  down  to  the 
people,  the  existing  gross  inequality  of  wealth  which 
begins  to  prove  embarrassing  even  to  the  holders  of 
the  mightier  masses  of  it,  and,  lastly,  as  the  crowning 
condition,  the  diffusion  of  education  and  a  taste  for 
reading  and  discussion  amongst  the  grown  genera- 
tion, have  all  conspired  to  make  the  present  social 
situation  and  to  bring  up  the  Social  Problem — more 
pressing  than  when  the  people  were  poorer,  but  also 
more  soluble  and  more  manageable,  partly  because 
there  is  now  a  better  and  more  general  moral  dis- 
position to  try  to  solve  it. 

Education  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  have  made 
the  essence  of  the  situation  and  the  question  in 
modern  times — why  then  did  the  ruling  classes  permit 
the  people  to  get  the  education  ?  a  question  we  must 
ask,  assuming  the  usual  egoism  of  dominant  classes. 
Why  did  they  place  a  power  and  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  so  Hkely  to  prove  dangerous  to 
their  own  class  ascendency  ?  The  answer  is,  they  did 
not  do  so  as  long  as  they  could  help  it,  and  they  re- 
sisted it  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when  they  could 
no  longer  do  so,  when  the  power  was  passing  away. 
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they  still  contrived  to  minimise  the  education  given 
as  much  as  possible. 

So  long  as  they  considered  it  politic  to  resist — 
that  is,  until  late  in  the  present  century — the  ruling 
classes  kept  the  lower  classes  in  ignorance  by  every 
means  they  could  think  of.  For  thirteen  centuries, 
as  Carlyle  complained,  the  alphabet  was  denied  them, 
so  that  few  of  the  poorer  sort  could  read,  while 
books  were  dear  and  a  tax  was  put  on  paper  (the  tax 
on  knowledge),  so  that  few  of  those  who  could  read 
could  buy.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
lest  the  dangerous  and  subversive  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution  should  get  into  circulation  in  England, 
the  Press  was  put  under  rigid  censorship,  the  right 
of  meeting  and  free  speech  was  forbidden  or  subject 
to  most  stringent  rules,  so  that  neither  spoken  nor 
printed  word  of  suspected  dangerous  tendency  was 
permitted  to  pass  into  general  currency.  In  fact,  a 
tremendous,  aU-comprehensive,  and  consistent  attempt 
was  made,  and  for  a  generation  successfully  made, 
by  the  Tories  who  then  controlled  the  Government, 
to  keep  back  the  invading  tide  of  new  ideas,  social 
and  pohtical,  for  fear  lest  the  power,  privileges,  or 
property  of  their  order  should  be  endangered. 

The  people  had  been  made  bhnd  (as  well  as 
poor)  like  Samson,  the  better  to  toil  without  being 
dangerous,  and  their  rulers  were  resolved  as  long  as 
possible  to  keep  them  blind.  They  did  it  on  system 
and  of  set  purpose  to  keep  them  eternally  their  sub- 
missive slaves.  They  wished  them  to  have  just 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  of  use  to  them,  and  enough 
intelligence  to  be  a  sort  of  higher  beast  of  burden, 
able  to  direct  the  labour  of  the  lower,  in  addition  to 
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rendering  their  own,  and  for  this  purpose  the  less 
book-knowledge  the  better,  and  especially  of  books 
which  talked  of  the  Eights  of  Man. 

They  argued  that  ignorance  was  necessary  for 
obedience  to  the  law,  that  education  would  make 
the  lower  orders  discontented  with  their  condition. 
And  as  to  the  latter,  they  were  undoubtedly  right, 
notwithstanding  Archbishop  Whately's  doctrine  in- 
tended to  reassure  the  timid  of  his  time  that  educa- 
tion only  arouses 'discontent  when  limited  to  a  few, 
but  ceases  to  do  so  when  universalised ;  in  which  it 
is  forgotten  that  though  universal  education  need  not 
make  people  discontented  with  their  work,  it  may 
very  well  make  them  discontented  with  their  wages, 
or  even  with  the  general  condition  of  their  class  in 
the  social  scheme.  As  to  the  former  position,  that 
education  would  bring  disobedience  to  the  law,  let 
it  suffice  to  say  there  is  another  alternative.  It 
may  teach  the  people  how  to  get  disagreeable  laws 
abolished  and  to  have  better  laws  made,  and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  act  in 
future — not,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  wholly  satisfactory 
answer  either  to  people  with  aroused  apprehensions. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832, 
which  broke  the  predominant  power  of  the  landed 
interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  transferred 
the  Government  for  the  next  fifty  years  to  the 
Liberals  (including  the  rising  force  of  the  Eadicals), 
that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  facihtate  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
second  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  that  education  was  made 
national  and  compulsory.  In  1870  it  was  felt,  in 
face  of  the  altered  circumstances,  with  pohtical  power 
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passing  to  the  people,  that  a  measure  of  education, 
national  and   universal,  "was  necessary  and  politic ; 
and   Lord    Sherbrooke    (then   Mr.    Lowe)    only   ex- 
pressed a   very  general   feeling,  in   his   well-known 
aphorism,  '  We  must  educate  our  masters.'     It  was 
felt  by  both  parties  that  pohtical  power  could  with 
more  safety  be  entrusted  to  an  educated  than  to  an 
ignorant  electorate,  that  universal  education  is  the 
natural  complement  of  universal  or  greatly-widened 
suffrage,  and  perhaps  the  best  corrective  of  its  appre- 
hended dangers  as  a  weapon  for  class  advancement. 
As  to  this  last  general  proposition,  they  may  have 
reasoned  wrongly,  but  however  this  may  turn  out, 
there  was  soon  displayed  under  the  Liberal  lead  as 
great  an  eagerness  to  hasten  the  work  of  national 
education,  as  there  had  before  been  anxiety  to  keep 
it  back  from  the  people.     Many,  no  doubt,  thought, 
and  many  still  think,  that  with  the  minimum  of  edu- 
cation,   actually  given   to   the    great   majority,   its 
effect  will  matter  httle  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
no  doubt  these  would  be  right  if  we  were  to  rest 
where  we  are,  and  aim  no  higher ;  but  we  shall  not 
rest  where  we  are.     The  Education  Vote  has  risen  to 
some  three  and  a   half  millions,  and  Eadical   poli- 
ticians say  they  will  not  rest  till   it  is  as  large  as 
the  army  estimate  of  some  fifteen  millions  ;  and  when 
we  have  reached  that  point  we  shall  have  a  trans- 
forming force  in  our  society  the  power  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly. 
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o. 


At  present  the  working  classes  have  got  a  certain 
amount  of  book  education — not  a  very  great  amount 
nor  of  the  highest  quahty — but  still  sufficient,  when 
supplemented  by  their  native  good  sense,  and  the 
education  and  discipline  of  hfe  and  of  their  special 
art,  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  force  of  argu- 
ments addressed  to  their  sense  of  interest  as  well 
as  those  addressed  to  their  sense  of  justice  or  their 
general  good  sense  ;  only  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
their  sense  of  their  own  interest  is  apt  to  be  different 
from  that  taken  by  others  for  them,  and  their  un- 
doubted sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  is  also  likely  to 
be  discrepant  from  that  of  an  opposite  side  in  the 
social  suit. 

In  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  education  sure 
to  increase  amongst  them,  they  have  got  a  certain 
amount  of  poHtical  power,  lately  increased,  and  sure, 
if  they  know  their  own  interest,  to  increase  yet  more, 
and  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  better  education  and 
the  increased  pohtical  power  will  be  to  make  them 
as  a  class — that  is,  to  make  the  majority  of  them 
— discontented  with  their  actual  social  condition 
and  desirous  of  ameliorating  it.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature,  especially  it  is  not  in  class  human  nature, 
always  ethically  lower  than  individual  human  na- 
ture, with  the  generous  elements  blotted  out,  and  its 
egoistical  ones  intensified,  to  be  other.  This  is  as 
certain  as  any  proposition  in  the  field  of  morals  or 
society  can  well  be,  and  it  is  amply  borne  out  by  all 
history,  whether  Greek,  Eoman,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern, 
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'  in  which  this  is  the  central  fact  perpetually  presented 
to  us.  The  people,  as  the  late  Mr.  W.  Greg  in  his 
'  Warning  of  Cassandra '  apprehends,  will  use  their 
political  power  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  on  behalf  of 
their  class  advancement.  They  will  combine  together 
to  return  members  to  Parliament,  who  .will  promise 
to  advocate  their  class  claims  and  class  interests. 
In  time  they  will  return  only  such.  Already  we  see 
from  the  proceedings  of  their  last  Trades'  Union  Con- 
gress that  this  is  the  tendency  of  their  pohtical  action. 
And  are  they  to  be  blamed  if  such  should  prove  to 
be  their  pohcy  ?  Assuredly  not.  When  for  ages  the 
classes  and  '  interests '  above  them  pursued  their  own 
interest,  when  the  highest  and  smallest  class  of  all, 
through  persistent  pursuit  of  it  carried  over  centuries, 
at  length  became  possessed  of  all  the  land  in  the 
country ;  when  the  upper  middle  class,  composed  of 
great  manufacturers  and  merchants  and  financiers, 
after  a  shorter  but  more  energetic  pursuit,  has  got 
all  the  capital  of  the  country ;  while  another  large 
division  of  the  same  class  has  managed  to  keep 
possession  under  various  excluding  methods  and  tests 
of  other  extensive  fields  of  acquisition;  when,  in  short, 
every  class  and  every  section  of  every  class  has  stead- 
fastly pursued  its  collective  interest,  as  against  external 
interests  (as  well  as  the  individual  units  their  single 
interests,  as  against  each  other) ; — it  is  something  too 
much  for  these  same  classes,  who  have  profited  so  much 
by  their  own  exclusively  egoistic  pursuit,  to  afiect  a 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  coarseness  of  the  motives 
undisguisedly  proclaimed  by  the  class  newly  admitted 
to  political  power,  and  a  class  the  largest  by  far  of 
all,  the  poorest  by  far  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  most 
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important  of  all,  if  importance  is  to  be  at  all  measured ' 
by  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  their  work,  and 
our  complete  and  absolute  dependence  upon  it  in 
our  modern  complex  civilisation.  Because  we  could 
perhaps  contrive  to  live  without  the  country  squire, 
the  parson,  perhaps  even  the  lawyer  and  the  capitalist, 
we  could  not  live  without  the  artisan,  the  engineer, 
the  miner,  the  sailor,  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  with  large  arrears  of  justice  due,  and  of  injus- 
tices to  work  off,  they  have  asked  no  more  from  the 
Legislature  than  what  is  due  to  all — protection  to  life 
and  limb  and  property,  the  former  recklessly  risked 
by  their  employers  in  hope  of  gain  ;  the  latter  taken 
from  them  in  the  shape  of  too  long  working  hours, 
for  the  excess  of  which  they  were  not  paid.  They 
wiU  probably  ask  more,  but  this  is  the  extent  of  their 
demands  as  yet ;  and  surely  not  unreasonable. 

The  superior  classes  are  disposed  to  stigmatise 
the  aspirations  of  the  artisan  class  as  very  selfish,  very 
wrong,  if  not  highly  presumptuous  ;  and  blinded  by 
their  own  naive  selfishness,  they  have  almost  come 
sincerely  to  believe  themselves.  They  are  perhaps 
scarcely  the  most  impartial  judges  as  to  this  matter  ; 
and  they  must  be  reminded  again  of  the  universal 
proposition  that  all  classes  seek  their  own  interest, 
that  they  themselves,  up  to  the  present  hour,  have 
pursued  and  protected  their  own  interest  without 
being  much  diverted  therefrom  by  generous  or  noble 
or  self-sacrificing  sentiments,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  lower  classes  came  into  collision  with 
them,  and  especially  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of 
property   is    concerned.      And   now   the    labouring 
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classes,  through  their  spokesmen,  may  very  well 
say  : — '  Why  should  we  not  use  the  newly  acquired 
political  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests 
of  our  order  ;  the  power  withheld  from  us  so  long, 
unjustly  and  forcibly,  for  fear  we  should  do  this 
very  thing  with  it  ?  You,  both  of  you,  the  Whigs 
for  fifty  years,  and  the  Tory  part  of  you  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  made  use  of  the  law  and  the  power  of 
the  State  controlled  by  you  to  defend  your  interest, 
or  rather  to  extend  your  power  and  your  property 
by  your  power ;  and  our  class,  in  the  person  of  our 
fathers  and  forefathers,  were  the  sufierers.  Nay,  we 
too  still  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  defeat  and 
depression  by  you  ;  nevertheless,  you  are  greatly 
shocked  now  that  the  political  and  social  wheel 
has  revolved  and  handed  to  us  a  measure  of  power, 
no  thanks  to  you,  but  to  our  Liberal  and  Eadical 
friends.  You  are  shocked  to  think  that  we  should 
dream  of  trying  a  little  to  raise  our  class  condition, 
to  seek  for  a  somewhat  fairer  distribution  of  the 
wealth  annually  reproduced  by  our  labour,  at  least 
in  great  part  as  you  allow — even  to  the  mild  extent  of 
distributing  taxes  and  public  burdens  a  little  more  to 
your  shoulders,  which  can  bear  them  better,  and  as 
some  compensation  for  what  we  have  lost  and  you 
have  gained  in  the  past.  To  a  share  of  the  land  we 
could  show  a  claim  founded  on  justice,  on  reason, 
even  on  past  holding,  and  on  the  practice  and  policy 
of  contemporary  nations.  As  to  capital  we  cannot, 
it  is  true,  make  the  like  claims,  but  morally  we  have 
a  case  here  too.  Capital  has  been  accumulated  in 
mountain  heaps  within  a  century  past,  partly  because 
the   capitalist  was   allowed  "freedom  of  industry," 
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"whicli  meant  underselling,  long  working  hours,  often 
minimum  wages  ;  partly  because  he  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  markets ;  and  very  much  of  hisprofits  and 
capital  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  employers'  hands, 
who  would  have  got  it  moreover,  were  it  not  that  the 
law  took  the  side  of  the  employers,  forbade  combina- 
tions of  labourers  and  artisans  leaving  their  locality, 
thus  placing  the  individual  labourer  at  the  employer's 
mercy.  Those  profits  that  our  fathers  should  have 
got,  but  did  not  get,  through  the  State  throwing  its 
force  on  the  masters'  side,  was,  together  with  the 
other  portions,  the  parent  of  the  present  capital,  a 
corresponding  part  of  which  morally  belongs  to  the 
labouring  classes,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  at  in- 
terest ever  since,  for  the  present  labouring  classes,  the 
natural  representatives  of  those  in  the  past.' 

An  argument  Hke  this  might  very  well,  and  with 
much  force,  be  addressed  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  if  it  were  necessary  to  bring  them  to  reason. 
But  without  going  the  length  of  the  socialist's  pro- 
gramme, or  as  far  as  his  abstract  principle  may  go 
according  to  theoretic  justice,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  working  classes  as  a  whole,  and 
even  of  the  lowest  but  largest  section  of  them,  are 
natural  and  even  just,  according  to  the  kind  and 
standard  of  justice  alone  allowed  in  the  discussion  ? 
Not  justice,  abstract  or  impracticable,  but  the  rough 
justice  which  human  affairs  allows  and  requires.  Their 
aspirations  are  even  necessary  as  well  as  natural,  and 
to  be  commended  by  all  at  least  outside  the  classes 
opposed  in  interest,  and  assuredly  by  all  disinter- 
ested lovers  of  their  kind.  And  what  right  have  we, 
what  right  especially  have  these  classes  above  them 
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with  conflicting  interests,  to  expect  that  artisans  and 
agricultural  labourers  in  pursuit  of  class  aims,  allowed 
to  be  legitimate,  will  act  on  higher  than  average  class 
ethics  ?  Assuredly  they  are  not  less  just  or  generous 
than  the  classes  above  them  styled  their  betters,  but 
the  latter  have  no  right  whatever  to  expect  that  they 
will  in  future  show  a  high  or  unusual  sense  of  justice 
or  generosity  in  their  mutual  class  relations,  since  up 
to  the  present  hour  it  has  not  been  the  fashion  with 
their  betters,  with  whom  the  power  lay,  to  set  them 
the  better  example. 

§  4. 

The  general  aims  of  the  labouring  classes  to  raise 
their  condition  are  then  quite  natural  and  inevitable. 
Are  they  also  just  and  reahsable  ?  As  to  the  latter 
we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter,  as  to  their 
justice  it  depends  upon  their  specific  nature  and 
extent ;  but  so  far  as  they  merely  aim  at  a  general 
improvement  in  their  social  condition,  by  the  attain- 
ment of  more  leisure  and  independence,  or  higher 
wages,  whether  by  Trades'  Union  action,  co-operative 
production,  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  their 
behalf,  or  by  any  other  means  not  contrary  to  law, 
I  believe  that  their  aims  are  perfectly  just  and  legiti- 
mate, as  they  are  natural.  I  beheve  that  at  present 
they  do  not  get  their  fair  share  of  the  wealth  in  the 
production  of  which  their  labour  is  so  important  and 
indispensable  a  factor.  I  believe,  whatever  be  the 
figures  brought  forward  by  satisfied  statisticians  like 
Mr.  Giffen  and  Professor  Leone  Levi,  to  prove  that 
wages  have  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  while 
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the  prices  of  all  necessaries  (save  meat  and  house 
rent,  and  agricultural  produce  other  than  bread)  have 
fallen,  that  still  their  share  of  the  total  national 
income  is  less  than  it  should  be  according  to  any  fair 
standard  of  justice  ;  while  their  share  of  leisure,  of  the 
rational  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tion and  culture,  is  in  a  still  less  proportion.  In 
maintaining  that  their  share  of  material  wealth  is  less 
than  it  should  be,  I  share  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  economists  of  the  present  and  the  past 
generation — of  Mill,  Cairnes,  Thornton,  and  Leslie  : 
and  matters  have  not  so  far  improved  during  the 
past  forty  years  as  to  seriously  qualify  their  common 
conclusion. 

Of  course  the  question.  What  is  a  just  and  fair 
share,lies  at  the  bottom;  and  to  this,  it  is  said,  there  can 
be  no  answer  but  a  practical  one.  A  just  wage  is  what 
is  determined  by  contract  between  the  employer  and 
those  seeking  employment,  whether  that  contract  is 
made  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  individuals  in  com- 
petition with  each  other  or  not.  A  just  wage  is  what  a 
man  has  agreed  to  take,  what  the  master  has  agreed  to 
give  ;  and  this  is  so  whether  the  labourer  acts  singly, 
or  in  a  body,  where  no  competition  or  underbidding 
of  each  other  is  by  agreement  allowed.  According 
to  this  the  just  wage  of  labour  is  as  much  as  it  can 
contrive  to  get  from  the  purchaser  ;  and,  on  his  side,  it 
is  what  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  give.  And  to  this  I 
reply,  that  there  is  a  standard  of  justice  applicable  to 
the  case  other  than  the  result  of  this  egoistic  contest 
between  employers  and  employed  ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
ceivably just  division  of  the  produce  between  capi- 
talists and  their  labourers  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is 
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considerably  discrepant  from  that  which  now  is  in 
general  the  result.  The  present  system  results  in  unjust 
wages  in  the  total,  because  wages  are  determined  by 
the  play  of  egoistic  motives  solely,  and  because  in 
the  bargaining  the  employer  has  an  advantage  which 
not  even  the  action  of  Trades'  Unions,  though  it  may 
lessen,  can  ever  neutralise. 

That  this  is  so  will  appear  in  the  pages  of  this 
book,  but  before  proceeding  to  our  main  task  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  Social  Ques- 
tion since  it  was  first  raised  in  modern  times,  from 
which  the  actual  origin  of  the  existing  issues  will 
appear,  as  well  as  the  stages  that  have  led  up  to  our 
present  social  and  political  situation. 
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CHAPTEE  m. 

HISTORICAL. 

§1. 

Old  as  human  society  as  a  real  question  dividing 
rich,  and  poor,  as  a  subject  of  speculation  the  ques- 
tion is  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  the  former  of  whom  discusses  it  in  the  '  PoH- 
tics,'  the  latter  in  the  '  Eepubhc,'  in  which  the  con- 
ditions of  a  healthy  State  and  a  happy  society  are 
analysed  and  set  forth  by  Socrates.  On  the  revival 
of  learning  and  speculation  in  modern  ages  this 
question  came  up  amongst  the  first,  and  besides  being 
touched  at  by  all  the  great  thinkers,  it  is  expressly 
treated  by  More  in  his  famous  'Utopia,'  by  Cam- 
panella  in  his  '  City  of  the  Sun,'  by  Harrington  in 
his  '  Oceana,'  even  to  some  extent  by  Hobbes  in  his 
'  Leviathan,'  and  by  Locke  in  his  '  Civil  Government.' 
Before  the  minds  of  all  of  them  a  conception  of  the 
'  perfect  State '  floated  more  or  less  vague,  which 
they  all  tried  in  one  way  or  other  to  shape  forth  and 
make  explicit. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  fulness  of  time  and  of 
economical  and  social  conditions  was  come,  that  a 
remarkable  man  of  genius  appeared,  who  suddenly 
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sprung  the  question  in  a  new  and  miKtant  form  on 
the  world,  took  it  from  the  tranquil  region  of  philo- 
sophical discussion,  with  a  few  of  the  learned  or  cul- 
tured for  audience,  and  made  it  a  question  for  the 
human  race,  the  central  question  of  modern  society 
and  politics,  the  question  involving  the  future  of 
human  society  and  of  civilisation  itself. 

This  man  was  Eousseau,  the  '  morning  star  '  of  the 
Eevolution,  whose  works,  especially  his  discourse  on 
the  '  Origin  of  Inequahty '  and  the  '  Social  Contract,' 
though  not  perhaps  epoch-making  in  the  region  of 
speculation,  have  been  something  more  in  the  sphere 
of  practice,  as  a  chief  cause  in  preparing  for  the 
great  convulsion  of  a  generation,  later  in  France  and 
Europe.  The  Eevolution  itself  was  mainly  a  prema- 
ture attempt  to  solve  the  Social  Problem,  as  it  then 
presented  itself  in  France,  with  the  higher  orders 
possessing  the  land,  and  privileges,  and  offices,  and 
exemption  from  taxes  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  poor 
and  oppressed  people.  It  was,  it  is  true,  both  political 
and  social  in  its  aims  ;  it  was  yet  more  emphatically 
in  its  results  a  social  revolution,  and  in  its  later 
phases  social  issues  the  most  specific,  as  well  as  the 
most  completely  communistic,  were  being  more  and 
more  pressed  by  revolutionists  of  the  advanced  type, 
Hke  Eobespierre  and  St.  Just,  the  former  of  whom 
was  wholly  under  the  sway  of  Eousseau's  ideas.^  The 
Eevolution,  as  Taine  tells  us,  was  one  that  turned 
mainly  on  the  question  of  property,  that  is  to  say,  it 
was"  chiefly  social ;  and  it  was  a  revolution  which  had, 
for  final  and  permanent  result,  a  transfer  and  a  more 
equal  division   and  diffusion  of  landed  property,  as 

'  Taine,  La  Evolution,  tome  iii. 
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well  as  the  abolition  of  the  unjust  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  and  their  exemptions  from  taxes  and  public 
burdens.  It  was  a  social  as  well  as  a  political  revo- 
lution, but  it  was  the  social  revolution  whose  effects 
were  abiding ;  and  of  the  three  watchwords  of  the 
Eevolution — liberty,  equality,  fraternity — one  poli- 
tical, one  social,  one  moral — it  was  only  the  social 
one,  only  equality  that  won  a  victory. 

Moreover,  it  only  triumphed  to  a  limited  extent ; 
only  so  far  as  regarded  landed,  not  other  forms  of 
property.  The  Eevolution  of  1848  aimed  further. 
Much  shorter  and  less  dramatic  in  its  course  than  the 
Great  Eevolution,  it  nevertheless  precipitated  new 
and  more  pronounced  social  issues,  which  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  history  of  the  intervening  half- 
century  had  forced  to  the  front. 

In  1848  there  was  no  urgent  land  question  in 
France.  That  for  some  generations  had  been  settled  by 
the  division  of  France  amongst  some  five  million  pro- 
prietors ;  but  the  Social  Question  in  its  other  branch, 
relating  to  labour  and  capital,  was  there — ^looming 
larger,  more  urgent,  and  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  ever ;  and  issues  scarce  within  the  ken  of  the 
most  advanced  men  of  the  first  revolution  were  raised 
— issues  challenging  our  titles  to  all  forms  of  pro- 
perty, land,  goods,  money,  credit,  involving  the  whole 
structure  of  society,  and  going  down  to  the  roots 
of  all  our  moral  theories,  and  even  our  theories  of 
life. 

The  question  wha,t  makes  this  thing  mine  (espe- 
cially if  I  am  a  manufacturer,  a  financier,  or  a 
rentier)  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  society 
for  reconsideration    and   for  a  new  answer  for  the 
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first  time  since  the  days  of  theEoman  jurists,  and  the 
principles  discoverable  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
or  his  Commentators  are  found  to  be  somewhat  away 
from  the  points  raised  by  Proudhon,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Karl  Marx.  Indeed,  some  of  the  questions  raised  are 
calculated  to  fill  even  cheery  politicians  with  uneasi- 
ness, and  the  rich  man,  especially  in  France,  almost 
with  dismay. 

The  Eevolution  of  1848,  which  soon  assumed 
European  dimensions,  was  in  France  marked  in  its 
course  by  a  terrible  social  insurrection,  the  most  terri- 
ble that  ever  burst  out,  even  in  the  fiery  and  warlike 
city  of  Paris  ;  the  first  armed  insurrection  of  the  work- 
men as  a  class  in  modern  times.  The  insurrection, 
known  as  the  June  rising,  was  suppressed  finally  by 
the  military,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  ran  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  artisans.  The  second  Eepubhc, 
hke  the  first,  passed  into  a  dictatorship,  and  finally 
into  the  Empire,  through  the  bourgeois  dread  of 
anarchy  and  renewed  civil  war.  The  Eepubhc  fell, 
according  to  the  late  Prime  Minister  (M.  Jules  Ferry), 
because  it  attempted  to  solve,  by  State  action,  the 
problem  of  poverty,  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
freedom  of  industry,  education,  and  the  free  initiative 
of  individuals. 

After  twenty  years  of  Csesarism  there  was  a  new 
revolution  in  France  (that  of  September  4,  1870), 
and  the  Eepublic  was  proclaimed  for  the  third  time. 
Then  followed  a  new  social,  or  rather  this  time  a 
sociahst  insurrection — the  frenzied  insurrection  of 
the  Commune — in  March  1871,  prompted  by  the 
economic  and  socialist  theories  of  Karl  Marx  and 
the  International  Society.     That  insurrection  will  be 
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memorable  in  history,  and  though  also  suppressed 
in  a  profusion  of  blood,  may  now  be  pronounced  suc- 
cessful in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  because 
it  aroused,  as  by  an  alarm  bell,  not  merely  politicians, 
but  the  middle  and  upper  classes  generally,  to  a 
reaHsation  .of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  social  problem 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  very  urgent  nature 
demanding  solution.  It  revealed  also  the  desperate 
lengths  to  which  an  important  class,  considering  itself 
aggrieved,  may  be  driven,  and  the  deep  antipathy, 
not  confined  to  France,  of  the  working  classes  against 
the  existing  social  and  industrial  organisation.  Finally, 
it  summoned  economists  and  social  thinkers  all  over 
Europe  to  a  consideration  of  the  Social  Problem,  and 
sent  them  to  their  studies  to  re-examine  the  postulates 
and  conclusions  of  their  science,  which  had  omitted 
to  include  this  final  force  of  insurrection  as  a  factor 
in  the  solution  of  the  Labour  Question. 

The  result  has  been  both  a  modification  of  eco- 
nomic theories  and  a  more  careful  quahfication  of 
the  economic  postulates,  with  a  greatly  diminished 
confidence  in  the  absoluteness  and  general  apphca- 
bility  of  the  supposed  natural  laws  of  the  science.  In 
particular,  the  value  of  pohtical  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  as  a  means  of  efiecting  a  distribution 
of  wealth  more  in  favour  of  labour,  began  to  be 
perceived,  and  since  then  it  is  in  this  direction  chiefly 
that  they  have  been  directing  their  efforts. 

§2. 
The  economic  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus' 
'  Essay  on  Population,'  a  host  of  political  and  social 
speculations,  the  products  of  the  great  ferment  of 
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ideas    raised    by   the  French   Eevolution ;    Burke's 

'  Eeflections '  on  the  Eevolution  on  one  side,  and,  on 

the    other,  Godwin's  'Pohtical  Justice'  and  Paine's 

'  Eights  of  Man,'  all  served  to  raise  the  Social  Question 

in  England,  though  it  was  not  known  by  such  name, 

and  though  other  issues,  chiefly  political,  were  mixed 

with  it.     The  controversy  raised  in  England  by  the 

French  Eevolution  was  rather  the  wide  controversy 

between   the   nation  and    its   rulers,  involving   the 

question  of  civil  liberty,  with  the  social  issues  kept  in 

the  background,  because  the  governing  classes,  quickly 

taking  the  alarm,  as  a  protection  against  the  subversive 

French   principles    tried   to    suppress    the   political 

rights  of  the  people,  lest  they  should  use  them  to 

raise  the  social  issues.    After  a  dark  and  trying  time, 

which  lasted  nearly  a  whole  generation,  the  nation 

recovered  its  pohtical  liberties.     Then  a  reforming 

tide  came  in.     The  suiTrage  was  extended  in  1832, 

abuses  were   swept  away,  more  and  more  reforms 

were  called  for,  till  at   length  the  more  distinctly 

social  issues,  touching  the  rights  of  property  and  the 

distribution  of  wealth,  were  reached  and  raised.  And 

it  is  these  issues,  containing  the  essence  and  kernel 

of   the  Social  Problem,  that    our   age  has  to  deal 

with. 

Of  the  Social  Question  itself,  one  branch,  and  that 
the  most  important  and  difficult — that  is,  the  capital 
and  labour  branch — did  not  reach  the  acute  stage 
which  makes  it  pressing,  and  brings  it  into  the  sphere 
of  practice,  till  after  the  great  industrial  revolution, 
which  began  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had 
accompUshed  itself.  It  was  only  after  this  revolu- 
tion— the  essence  of  which  was  the  concentration  of 
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capital  in  large  masses,  and  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  great  numbers  in  factories  or  -workshops 
or  mines — that  some  of  its  evil  social  consequences, 
direct  and  prospective,  began  to  be  perceived :  the 
masters'  reckless  disregard  of  the  lives  or  health  or 
comfort  of  their  hands ;  the  long  and  monotouovs 
hours  of  work ;  the  wages  often  low  and  always 
uncertain  from  fluctuating  markets,;  the  infant  and 
married  women's  labour  ;  the  entire  physique  of  the 
nation  sapped  to  make  manufacturers'  fortunes ; — 
all  these,  together  with  other  evils  easily  deducible, 
given  reckless  and  unfettered  egoism  with  the  com- 
mand of  capital  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
men  and  women  dependent  on  the  capitaHst  employer 
for  bread. 

The  extreme  gravity  of  the  new  industrial  situa- 
tion by  degrees  forced  itself  upon  philanthropists, 
social  reformers,  and  philosophers.  In  the  year  1839 
there  was  published  in  France  a  remarkable  book  by 
Louis  Blanc,  entitled  the  '  Organisation  du  Travail,' 
called  forth  by  the  author's  meditation  on  the  evils 
of  the  new  regime,  in  which  an  organisation  of 
industry  on  the  principles  of  co-operation  is  recom- 
mended as  the  sole  means  of  escaping  the  evils 
of  the  actual  system.  Almost  contemporaneously 
Carlyle,  the  most  original  mind  in  England,  was 
brooding  over  the  same  problem,  and  the  fruit  of 
his  reflections  was  given  to  the  world,  first  in  his 
'  Chartism,'  published  in  1839,  and  more  fully,  and 
in  words  of  prophetic  insight  and  fire,  in  his  '  Past 
and  Present,'  published  in  1843. 

In  this  work  Carlyle,  with  the  insight  of  genius, 
gets  to  the    very  bowels    and    quintessence    of   the 
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question  ;  and,  with  prophetic  divination,  he  sees  that 
it  contains  the  whole  future  of  society,  that  it  is  the 
veritable  sphinx-riddle  which,  not  to  solve,  is  to  be 
destroyed.  He  sees  the  question  in  all  its  integrity 
and  in  all  its  essence,  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
the  economists  of  his  time,  on  one  side  merely,  if  at 
all.  The  economists  irritated  him  because  he  con- 
sidered them  purblind  pedants,  incapable  of  taking 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  subject,  and  because  he 
beheved  that  the  real  stress  of  the  battle  turned 
round  the  postulates  they  had  assumed — the  economic 
postulate,  that  men  of  course  seek  wealth  by  the 
readiest  roads  not  forbidden  by  law;  and  the  poli- 
tical postulate  that  hangs  with  it,  that  Governments 
should  leave  them  alone  in  their  pursuit :  above 
all,  that  they  should  not  interfere  between  man 
and  man  in  the  matter  of  contract,  but  merely 
keep  in  the  background,  ready  to  enforce  a  contract 
made.  Against  this  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  the 
'  dismal  science,'  and  its  professors,  he  takes  up  his 
parable  once  and  again,  because  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  question  as 
conceived  by  him. 

The  solution  of  the  question,  he  perceives,  will 
be  difficult.  Addressing  the  master  workers,  he 
says :  '  God  knows  the  task  will  be  hard  ;  but  no 
noble  task  was  ever  easy.  This  task  will  wear  away 
your  lives  and  the  hves  of  your  sons  and  grandsons ; 
but  for  what  purpose,  if  flot  for  tasks  hke  this,  were 
lives  given  to  men  ?  '  He  hopes  that  the  masters  will 
themselves  be  able  to  solve  the  part  of  the  problem 
that  concerns  themselves.  In  fact,  he  beheves  that 
they  will  be  able ;  and,  in  an  access  of  admiration 
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(after  a  violent  attack  on  them  for  their  '  mammonism ' 
and  their  morality  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  their 
'  Chacktaw  scalps  '  hung  on  their  girdles),  in  view  of 
their  dauntless  energy  and  past  success  in  conquering 
cotton  and  covering  backs  and  shoulders,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  mighty  deeds,  he  exclaims,  '  I  will 
bet  on  you  once  more  ! '  Only,  continuing  his  figures, 
he  warns  them  they  must  give  up  reckoning  '  their 
thousand-pound  scalps,'  captured  in  the  competitive 
business-battle,  and  cease  to  practise  the  morality  of 
the  Buccaneer,  akin  in  the  matter  of  acquisition  to 
that  of  the  pirate,  but  which  the  accepted  ethics  of 
business  sanctions. 

He  sees  that  the  question  is  twin-headed,  and  he 
addresses  even  more  serious  words  of  admonition 
to  the  unworking  aristocracy,  the  landowners  of 
England,  than  to  the  working  aristocracy,  as  he  calls 
the  capitalists  who  employ  and  direct  labour :  '  Again 
and  again,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  idle  aristocracy, 
the  owners  of  the  soil  of  England,  and  as  an  agree- 
able amusement  (if  the  purchase-money  and  other 
conveniences  serve)  dilettanteing  in  Parhament  and 
Quarter  Sessions  for  England  ?  We  will  say  mourn- 
fully, in  the  presence  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  we 
stand  speechless,  stupent,  and  know  not  what  to  say  ! 
That  a  class  of  men,  entitled  to  live  sumptuously 
on  the  marrow  of  the  earth,  permitted  simply — nay, 
entreated,  and,  as  yet,  entreated  in  vain — to  do 
nothing  at  all  in  return,  was  never  heretofore  seen 
on  the  face  of  this  planet ;  that  such  a  class  is 
transitory,  exceptional,  and,  unless  Nature's  laws  fall 
dead,  cannot  continue ;  that  it  has  continued  now  a 
moderate  while,  has   for   the   last   fifty  years  been 
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rapidly  attaining  its  state  of  perfection  ;  that  it  will 
have  to  find  its  duties  and  do  them,  or  else  that  it 
must  and  will  cease  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  this 
planet,  which  is  a  working  one,  and  not  an  idle  one.' 
He  sees  the  moral  causes  of  our  social  disorders, 
the  moral  chaos  in  which  we.  hve,  the  cause  (and  he 
might  have  added  the  consequence  in  part)  of  the 
social  disorders  and  '  general  social  gangrene  working 
to  inward  inmost  death.'    His  remedies  are  more  open 
to  objections.     They  are  first — a  Government  of  the 
best  and  wisest,  preferably  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
capable  ruler,  and  extending   its  authority  over  a 
larger  area  of  life ;  a  reversal  of  the  '  let  alone '  policy 
of  the  economists,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  sphere  of  free  contracts,  with  the  advantage  it 
gives  to  the  vulturous  and  vulpine  species,  that  is,  to 
the  greedy  and  grasping,  the  cunning  and  unscrupu- 
lous persons — in  fact,  something  near  what  is  now 
called  State  Sociahsm,  but  with  the  State  controlled 
by  a  single  absolute  ruler  instead  of  shifting  Parlia- 
mentary majorities,  without  any  continued  or  con- 
nected social  policy,  and  where,  in  fact,  one  party  may 
reverse  the  policy  of  its  predecessor.     Secondly — an 
aristocracy  of  the  fittest,  a  real  aristocracy,  the  best 
in   the   nation,   riddled    and    sifted    from   the   total 
mass,  to   second   the    hand  of  the  imperial  Csesar ; 
our  existing  aristocracy  to  discharge  real  functions 
instead  of  'going  idle    gracefully,'  and    so    to   pass 
peacefully  by  gentle  euthanasia,  instead  of  by  sum- 
mary extinction.     Thirdly — and  with  respect  to  the 
Labour   Question,   permanence  of  relation  between 
employers  and  their  hands  ;  the  masters  to  rule  and 
regiment  the  workers,  the  latter  to  furnish  faithful 
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service  ;  labour  made  a  chivalry  under  a  kind  of 
revived  feudality,  with  protection  and  rule  on  the  one 
side,  and  good  and  loyal  labour  on  the  other ;  with 
mutual  human  love  as  bond,  instead  of  cash  payment 
for  hours  of  work,  with  power  on  either  side  of  a  sum- 
mary cancelling  of  the  contract.  And  last,  and  chief 
of  all,  a  total  change  in  our  way  of  life  and  in  our 
theories  of  Hfe^in  fact,  a  complete  moral  regenera- 
tion, and  a  general  one,  embracing  all  orders,  from  the 
dilettante  do-nothing  nobleman  and  mammon-serving, 
money-hunting  capitalist,  down  to  his  mutinous  and 
'  gin-vanquished '  hand — a  regeneration  which  for 
very  many  will  be  a  '  most  agonising  divorce '  from 
the  cants  and  shams,  inanities  and  quackeries  in 
which  they  lived  and  trusted. 

Such  is  his  programme  and  scheme  of  salvation. 
Other  than  this,  short  of  this,  there  is  no  hope  for 
human  society.  And  if  any  object  that  the  remedies 
are  of  the  heroic  or  impossible  kind,  Carlyle  will 
admit  that  they  are  hard,  nay,  extremely  difficult  of 
apphcation  ;  but  he  argues  they  are  not  impossible. 
With  comphcated  and  deep  disorders  the  remedies 
must  be  radical,  they  must  be  difficult  of  apph- 
cation where  a  whole  nation  has  gone  wrong  alto- 
gether ;  but  if  you  dismiss  them  as  impracticable  or 
try  easier  remedies,  or  haply  dismiss  all  remedies  and 
trust  to  the  social  vis  viedicatrix  and  laissez-faire, 
he  sees  only  the  abyss  before  society.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  time,  and  in  his  later  days,  when  his 
hopes  of  improvement  began  to  wane,  he  sometimes 
seemed  to  think  that  the  sooner  the  cataclysm — social 
or  cosmical — came  the  better.  Eather  than  the 
existing  quack  and  vulturous  world,  he  would  prefer 
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the  serene  blue  to  fill  up  tlie  vacancy  left  by  the 
earth.  '  It  would,'  he  thinks,  '  be  much  hand- 
somer.' 

His  words  were  not  without  effect.  They  sank  in  the 
mind  of  some  eminent  men  like  Kingsley  and  Maurice, 
and  influenced  their  Christian  socialistic  theories ;  but 
their  effect  in  the  sphere  of  practice  or  politics  was 
not  considerable  at  the  time.  In  truth,  it  required  a 
considerable  time  before  the  great  significance  of  the 
'  Past  and  Present '  could  be  perceived,  so  new  a 
species  of  literature  was  it  for  the  English  people ; 
and  it  is  only  now,  looking  back,  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  see  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  social 
diagnosis,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  prophecies 
or  prescriptions. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  his  prophecies  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  For  they  were  conditional. — '  Un- 
less ye  change,  ye  will  perish  ; '  and  in  some  respects 
our  State  policy  has  been  turned  in  the  directions 
indicated  by  him.  But  besides,  forty  years  are  a 
short  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  the  abyss  he 
foresaw  may  still  lie  before  us,  if  the  change  of  moral 
regimen  prescribed  by  him  be  set  at  nought. 


While  Carlyle  was  writing  his  '  Chartism '  and 
'Past  and  Present,'  two  great  agitations  convulsed 
the  country,  each  having  important  bearings  on  the 
history  of  the  Social  Question  in  England.  One  of 
these  was  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation,  having  for 
object  the  abolition  of  duties  on  imported  corn,  by 
which,  in  effect,  the  bread  of  the  poor  was  taxed  to 
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keep  up  landlords'  rents  ;  the  other  was  the  Chartist 
agitation  for  more  Eadical  political  reform.  The 
first  agitation  was  successful :  the  tax  on  bread  was 
abolished  in  1846,  and  free  trade  was  initiated.  The 
Chartist  agitation,  too,  was  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  successful,  though  at  its  close  it  seemed  a 
failure.  It  was  successful,  because  an  important  and 
specific  part  of  the  Chartist  programme  has  been 
carried,  and  the  most  essential  part  of  the  remainder 
would  seem  now  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time — pro- 
bably no  long  time. 

As  early  as  1838  the  Chartist  leaders  had  seized 
the  sound  idea,  that  to  raise  the  working  classes 
socially  it  was  necessary,  before  all  else,  that  they 
should  have  their  legitimate  share  of  political  power, 
from  which  they  were  almost  wholly  excluded  by  a 
restricted  suffrage,  which'  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832 
had  not  attempted  to  widen.  In  effect,  the  Eeform 
Act  had  merely  admitted  the  middle  classes  to  poli- 
tical power,  and  it  was  now  necessary  that  the  people 
should  have  their  share.  They  must  have  power  able 
to  make  itself  felt  directly  in  Parliament.  They  must 
be  able  to  vote  for  a  representative,  if  possible  to  get 
one  who  will  support  their  special  class  interests  ;  and 
they  must  have  the  power,  within  a  short  time,  of 
withdrawing  their  mandate  to  him,  of  revoking  their 
choice  in  case  he  betrays  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
Hence  they  drew  up  their  six-points  charter,  includ- 
ing, in  addition  to  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral 
districts,  and  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  members,  the  three  very  significant  ones  of  unir 
versal  suffrage,  paid  members,  and  annual  parliaments 
— the  object  of  the  first  being  to  gather  the  true  will 
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of  the  whole  people ;  of  the  second,  to  break  the 
monopoly  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  rich  ;  and 
of  the  thii-d,  to  enable  them  to  call  their  representa- 
tives to  a  quicker  account  of  their  stewardship. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  griefs  of  the  working 
classes  ?  In  great  measure,  according  to  the  Chartist 
leaders,  because  their  masters  made  the  laws.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
workers  who  enter  Parliament  should  prevent  legisla- 
tion adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and,  if  possible,  effect  legislation  favourable  to  their 
interests.  The  direct  power  and  wiU  of  the  people 
must  be  felt  in  Parhament,  their  special  interests  must 
be  represented,  in  order  to  contend  with  the  fre- 
quently hostile  interests  of  other  classes,  upper  and 
middle,  but  especially  of  the  rich  middle  classes 
who  are  the  employers  of  labour  ;  otherwise,  the 
interests  of  labour  will  be  sacrificed  in  future,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  Moreover,  material  for- 
tune follows  pohtical  ascendency.  We  know  it.  Have 
we  not  seen  it  in  our  own  history,  both  in  the  case  of 
the  landowners  who  ruled  the  country  from  the  Eevo- 
lution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  Bill  ?  and  again,  in  the 
mill-owners,  and  mine-owners,  and  brewers,  and  finan- 
ciers who  came  into  power  since  the  Eeform  Bill? 
Yes ;  this  is  our  right  course.  The  battle  of  labour 
and  the  social  future  of  the  working  class  must  be 
fought  at  the  polhng-booth  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  our  true  representative,  paid  for  his 
labour,  wiU  plead  our  cause. 

Such  was  the  idea  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
as  well  as  of  a  few  advanced  Radicals  in  Parhament. 
And  who  shall  say  they  were  not  right,  or  that  their 
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aims  were  either  unjust  or  unwise?     If  society  is  to 
be  for  ever  a  war  of  all  the  egoisms,  a  conflict  of  all 
the  classes,  a  jostle  of  all  the  interests,  why  should 
not  all  the  classes  be  represented  in  the  real  arena  of 
conflict,  in  that  place  where  the  laws  affecting  all 
classes  and  collective  interests  are  made  ?     Is  it  not 
evident  that  otherwise  a  gross  injustice  is  done  to  the 
unrepresented  class?  and   what   if  this  includes  the 
largest  and  most  important  class  of  all,  embracing  no 
less  than  the  whole  working  manhood  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland?     This  class  is   to   have  no  distinctive 
voice  ;  can  make  no  protest  through  its  own  special 
spokesmen,  when  its  most  vital  interests  are  being 
legislated  about.     It  must  get  what  it  can  by  the 
other  classes,  the  landlords  and  capitalists,  out-trump- 
ing each  other  in  the  political  game  as  now  played. 
In  the  struggle  of  all  the  egoisms,  the  biggest  '  ego '  is 
to  have  no  direct  representative  to  speak  for  it,  just 
where  his  words  might  be  most  potent  for  good  upon 
its  destiny.     If  we  are  ever  to  come  to  something 
better  than  this  war  of  all  the  interests  ;  if  we  are 
ever  to  come  to  a  harmonious  and  happy  society, 
where  justice  will  reign  without  compulsion,  it  will 
be  necessary,  as  a  means  to  get  there,  that  each  class 
should  be  able  to  assert  itself;    and   if  we    are   to 
remain  ever,  as  now,  a  society  in  a  state  of  conflict 
it  is  only  fair  that  each  class  should  be  placed  in  an 
equally   advantageous  position,  to   get   such   rough 
justice  as  alone  is  possible  in  such  a  social  state. 

So  far  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim.  As  to  its 
policy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour,  there  can  be 
no  question.  For  the  Eadical  social  democrat  reflects 
and  reasons  thus  :  '  Inside  Parliament  we  may  hope, 
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through  our  representatives,  not  only  to  repeal  bad 
laws  adverse  to  our  interest,  but  to  have  good  laws 
made  in  our  favour,  and  that  with  the  whole  authority 
of  the  State,  including  the  soldier's  bayonet  and  the 
pohceman's  b^ton  on  our  side  ;  outside  Parliament 
we  can  do  nothing.  If  we  should  oppose  bad  laws 
made  by  our  masters  we  are  rebels  and  revolutionists, 
and  the  bayonets  and  batons  of  our  countrymen  will 
be  turned  against  us,  without  scruple  or  mercy,  as  it 
has  been  often  seen.  Outside,  we  could  do  nothing 
for  our  class,  without  running  the  great  hazards  of 
insurrection,  to  which,  moreover,  our  people  being 
law-abiding  from  habit  and  instinct  are  opposed,  un- 
less much  provoked ;  while  inside  Parliament,  if  we  and 
our  friends  were  sufficiently  numerous  or  influential, 
in  would  be  those  opposed  to  us,  on  whom  would  fall 
the  onus  of  choice  between  submission  or  appeal  to 
force  ;  so  that  every  way  regarded,  the  sufirage  will 
serve  us  better  than  the  sword.' 

The  idea  of  the  Chartist  leaders  was  just,  was 
pohtic,  and  looked  far  ahead.  Has  it  been  realised  ? 
Only  in  part,  after  forty  years  of  progress,  social  and 
political.  Even  the  programme  has  not  yet  been 
carried  out,  and  beyond  the  programme  he  the  objects 
towards  which  it  was  merely  the  means — the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes,  by  giving  them  a  stronger  and 
more  direct  influence  in  the  government  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  form  so  important  a  part.  But  what 
are  forty  years  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ?  But  little 
truly,  though  long  for  the  individuals  looking  for  the 
promised  land,  who  were  doomed  to  die  the  while  in 
the  social  wilderness.  To-day,  however,  we  are  ad- 
vancing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal  foreseen,  and 
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there  are  many  signs  that  our  march  thitherwards 
will  be  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace  during  the 
coming  forty  years. 

But,  now,  what  can  universal  suffrage  do  for  the 
labouring  many  ?  ask  some  in  scorn.  And  truly  at 
first  sight  it  does  seem  a  strange  and  unlikely  road  to 
start  upon  in  search  of  social  salvation.  Nevertheless, 
political  enfranchisement  is  the  indispensable  first 
step  on  the  way  to  social  justice,  and  thence  to  a 
sounder  and  happier  society.  So  far  the  road  is 
plain  and  clear  ;  it  is  afterwards  that  the  puzzhng 
cross  roads  appear,  with  no  sure  finger-post  to  point 
the  course.  Household  or  universal  suffrage  alone 
will  never  get  us  far.  Most  true.  But  suppose  it 
supplemented  by  just  and  enlightened  rulers  got  by 
means  of  it — men  indifferent  to  wealth,  and  of  higher 
ambition  than  the  vulgar  sort,  anxious  to  bring  in 
justice  and  to  make  their  sick  society  sound — would 
not  this  be  something  considerable?  Would  it  not 
be  the  very  desideratum  of  the  wise,  from  Plato  to 
Carlyle  ?  Aye,  truly,  urges  the  latter.  But  your  wise 
man  you  will  never  catch  in  the  net  of  universal 
suffrage  ;  your  millions  of  the  suffrage  cannot  find 
the  wise  man,  because  they  do  not  know  him  when 
they  see  him,  and  still  more,  because  if  they  did  know 
him  they  would  not  have  him.  And  wherefore? 
Because  they  are  mostly  foohsh  themselves,  and 
foolish  people  can  neither  recognise  nor  reverence 
wisdom.  And  here,  indeed,  a  difficulty  is  touched,  a 
weakness  in  the  democratic  principle  is  shown  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable  nor 
the  objection  unanswerable.  The  people,  at  aU  events, 
will  be  able  to  find  out  the  capable  man  who,  with 
average  political  honesty,  will  represent  their  inte- 
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rests.  They  themselves,  with  the  better  education  they 
will  receive  in  the  coming  time,  will  gradually  learn 
better  to  perceive  their  true  interests,  and  how  they 
may  best  be  promoted.  Perhaps  even  in  time  men's 
egoism  will  become  less  exigent,  and  the  antagonism 
of  interests  between  class  and  class  less  decided,  so 
that  able  men,  who  were  also  just,  would  get  a  better 
chance  to  make  both  the  people  and  their  condition 
better  stiU.  At  the  lowest  computation  the  suffrage 
will  enable  them  to  remove  their  class  grievances  ;  it 
will  be  their  fault  and  folly  if  it  does  not  serve  them 
for  further  and  better  purposes. 

The  period  of  the  Chartist  agitation  was  a  terrible 
time  for  the  working  classes,  more  especially  for  the 
operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  who  were  constantly  out 
of  work  through  depression  of  trade.  It  was  perhaps 
the  nadir  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  what  between  their 
actual  miseries  and  the  economic  theories  of  Ricardo 
and  Malthus,  which  proved  that  they  must  be  always 
close  on  misery  by  natural  law,  unless  they  could  re- 
strain their  numbers  by  violating  another  natural  law, 
their  case  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  some  amongst  the  Chartist  leaders  should 
be  driven  to  think  of  extreme  measures  to  press  their 
programme  on  the  Government ;  and  no  wonder  that 
hungry  and  desperate  men  should  be  ready  to  follow 
their  desperate  counsel. 

1848 — the  year  of  crisis  and  of  universal  explosion 
—came,  in  which  the  spirit  of  revolution  broke  forth, 
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like  the  eruption  of  simultaneous  volcanoes,  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  nearly  every  European  capital,  London  ex- 
cepted. Even  London  was  on  the  brink  of  revolution 
on  the  memorable  10th  of  April,  the  day  on  which 
the  Chartists  were  to  march  in  procession  to  lay  their 
petition  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  least 
accident  might  have  precipitated  a  great  catastrophe. 
Happily,  prudent  counsels  prevailed,  the  day  and  the 
danger  passed  without  violence,  and  London  was 
spared  the  street-barricades  and  the  discharges  of 
grape-shot  with  which  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  were 
familiarised. 

The  crisis  past,  reaction  everywhere  followed. 
Society  was  '  saved '  in  France,  and  reform  was  post- 
poned in  England  for  twenty  years,  till,  at  length, 
when  the  political  cycle  was  once  more  accomplished, 
the  reforming  spirit  again  set  in,  and  has  lasted, 
with  little  interruption,  to  our  time  ;  in  fact,  in  later 
years  it  has  been  augmenting  in  volume  and  force, 
and  we  are  now  afloat  on  a  full  tide  of  State  socialism, 
fraught  with  great  consequences  for  the  people  of 
these  countries. 

§  5- 

In  1848,  the  year  of  revolutions,  there  appeared 
opportunely  a  work  destined  to  have  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  future  of  labour  and  the  after-discussion 
of  the  Social  Question  in  England,  as  in  most  civilised 
countries.  The  book  was  the  '  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,'  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  early  friend  and 
admirer  of  Carlyle,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  and 
highest  intellects  that  England  has  produced,  a  man 
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.  pre-eminently  fitted  to  treat  the  subject — a  just  man, 
with  generous  and  wide  sympathies,  which  embraced 
the  cause  of  labour  and  the  poor  ;  not  perhaps  what 
is  called  a  man  of  genius,  hke  Carlyle,  but  more 
capable  of  treating  the  question  on  all  its  sides,  in 
proportion  to  their  degrees  of  importance ;  in  short, 
one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  intellectual  and 
moral  force  that  Heaven  in  its  bounty  sends  to  men 
in  their  hour  of  need. 

Assuming  the  institution  of  private  property  as 
for  a  considerable  time  hkely  to  last,  and  assuming 
also  the  normal  egoistic  nature  of  man  (though  by  no 
means  in  love  with  it),  he  seeks  to  determine  the  laws 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  that 
follow — in  particular,  the  laws  of  wages,  of  profits, 
and  of  rents,  which  assign  their  respective  shares  to 
the  three  classes  amongst  whom  the  annual  produce  of 
the  country,  or  its  price,  is  divided  in  the  first  instance. 
He  finds  that  the  law  of  wages,  as  regards  the  great 
mass  of  labourers,  is  that  laid  down  by  Eicardo, 
namely,  the  smallest  amount  that  will  sufiice  to  sup- 
port a  family  of  average  numbers,  in  accordance 
with  their  customary  standard  of  hving,  only  that 
he  qualifies  Eicardo's  doctrine  by  affirming  that  the 
labourers  may  be  pressed  down  to  a  lower  standard, 
through  want  of  due  restraint  on  the  multiphcation 
of  their  number.  He  argues,  with  Eicardo,  that  profits 
depend  on  wages,  but  qualifies  again  by  substituting  for 
wages,  cost  of  labour,  the  terms  not  being  synonymous, 
since  wages  may  be  low  and  yet  costly,  high  and  not 
costly,  through  the  varying  efficiency  of  the  labour. 
The  qualification  is  considerable,  since  it  would  allow 
the  English  labourer  to  receive  double  the  wages  of 
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the  Eussian,  with  equal  profits  to  the  employer, 
because  the  former  can  do  a  double  quantity  in  the 
day's  work  ;  in  fact,  it  enables  Trades'  Unions  to 
press  on  profits  for  the  whole  results  of  superior 
efiiciency,  and  so,  in  efiect,  to  escape  altogether  from 
Eicardo's  minimum,  a  matter  which  Mill  perhaps  did 
not  sufficiently  think  out.  He  accepts  Eicardo's  doc- 
trine of  rent,  drawing  from  it  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  England  a  tendency 
for  rents  to  increase,  from  the  increase  of  population, 
which  increases  the  price  of  corn,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  extend  the  margin  of  profitable  cultivation.  This 
conclusion  would  have  been  true  and  significant  were 
there  no  lands  in  America  from  which  to  draw  a  supply 
of  corn  without  increase  of  price.  As  it  is,  the  tendency 
has  not  been  borne  out,  and  the  price  of  corn  is  pro- 
bably less  to-day  than  fifty  years  ago — the  result 
being  that  rents  in  the  rural  regions  are  not  increasing. 
It  is  otherwise  in  or  near  the  towns,  where  the  value 
of  land  for  letting  and  building  purposes  has  enor- 
mously increased  ;  and  it  is  only  by  adding  together 
the  ground  rents  and  agricultural  rents  that  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  landlord's  rental  has  much  increased 
since  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  though  they  have 
enormously  increased  within  the  past  century. 

He  accepts  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population, 
in  fact,  makes  it  the  central  position  round  which  the 
whole  social  problem  turns.  He  refutes,  in  detail, 
the  various  projects  for  improving  the  labourers'  con- 
dition, which  evade  or  ignore  the  theory  of  Malthus. 
He  decides  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  labouring 
classes,  either  under  the  existing  regime  of  employer 
and  employed  or  under  Communism  or  any  half-way 
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system,  unless  they  will  put  sufficient  restraint  on  their 
numbers,  by  abstaining  from  early  marriages  or  by 
not  having  large  families  when  they  do  marry.  And 
he  seems  to  think  that  all  that  is  needed  for  this 
desirable  result  is  a  diifused  opinion  that  it  is  socially 
necessary — ^which  opinion,  if  sufficiently  strong  and 
general,  may  be  pressed  upon  dissenters  by  legal 
penalties.  In  fact,  having  a  large  family  must  come 
to  be  looked  upon  first  as  immoral,  and  finally,  as 
legally  punishable.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  no 
improvements  in  institutions  or  removal  of  abuses 
will  avail  the  working  classes  unless  their  numbers  be 
kept  down,  and  unless  they  set  themselves  to  keep 
them  down.  We  now  have  a  sufficient  population. 
If  it  does  not  increase  we  can  manage  to  get  on.  In 
fact,  there  is  ground  for  much  hope,  through  improve- 
ments in  civiUsation,  in  the  arts,  in  inventions,  and  in 
our  institutions.  If  it  does  increase  all  wiU  be  in  vain. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
many.  We  shall  have  a  larger,  never  a  better  nor  a 
happier  population.  Their  condition,  in  fact,  will  grow 
worse.  The  landlords  will  get  an  ever  larger  fraction 
of  the  total  wealth.  The  labourers  will  find  it  ever 
harder  to  live,  from  the  rising  price  of  food  and  the 
greater  competition  amongst  each  other  for  work,  or 
for  a  share  of  the  capital  which  as  wages  sets  their 
work  in  motion. 

Such  are  his  conclusions,  supposing  the  present 
regime  of  employers  and  employed  with  divided  in- 
terests, to  last.  But  he  afterwards  discovers  a  hope 
for  the  labouring  classes  (apparently  not  in  his  thoughts 
when  writing  the  earher  portions  of  the  book)  in  the 
principle  of  associated  labour,  whether  in  the  form  of 
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profit-sharing  with  the  employers,  or  in  that  of  associa- 
tion of  workers  owning  the  capital  themselves  without 
an  employer;  in  which  last  case  the  profits  of  the 
employer,  or  at  least  as  much  profits  as  remain  after 
paying  the  salary  of  a  manager,  are  brought  to  rein- 
force wages.  The  two  forms  will,  he  thinks,  probably 
exist  contemporaneously ;  but  the  latter,  commonly 
called  co-operative  production,  will  finally  prevail — a 
transformation  of  industry  which,  he  thinks,  '  would 
be  the  nearest  approach  to  social  justice  and  the 
most  beneficial  ordering  of  industrial  afiairs  for  the 
universal  good  which  it  is  possible  at  present  to 
foresee.' 

§6. 

The  influence  of  the  book  was  very  great,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Continent.  In  England,  indeed.  Mill  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  founded  a  school  of  which  the  chief 
disciples  were  Professor  Cairnes  and  Professor  Fawcett, 
and  his  book  has  been  regarded,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance until  lately,  as  the  most  authoritative  exposition 
of  economic  science  ;  while  even  yet,  though  in 
diminished  esteem,  it  stiU  maintains  its  ground  as  the 
best  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Defects  in  the  book  there  are,  and  controvertible 
positions  not  a  few.  At  present,  however,  I  am  chiefly 
concerned  to  note  its  contribution  towards  the  Social 
Question  of  our  century,  and  the  important  part  it 
has  played  in  the  history  of  that  question  since  its 
first  publication. 

The  Social  Question  with  Mill  was  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  a  better  distribution  of  wealth,  and  that  chiefly 
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as  it  affects  the  labouring  classes.  He  did  not,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  regard  the  present  regime  of  employer 
and  employed  as  likely  to  last,  and  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  last ;  but  while  it  lasted  he  considered  the 
solution,  numbers  being  duly  restrained,  to  lie  in 
profit-sharing,  and  when  the  last  employer  had  dis- 
appeared, or  lent  his  capital  and  become  a  '  rentier,' 
of  labour  in  co-operative  production. 

His  solution  was  adopted  by  his  disciples,  Cairnes 
and  Fawcett,  as  also  by  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  work  on 
'  Labour,'  while  it  would  appear  also  to  have  had 
some  influence  in  Germany,  co-operative  production 
being  the  remedy  of  Lassalle  for  the  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour.  Nevertheless,  Mill's 
prophecy  as  regards  co-operation  has  not  as  yet 
been  fulfilled,  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  within  the  hmits  of  a  generation  or  two. 
Por,  in  fact,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  commanding  sufficient  capital,  there  are  diffi- 
culties of  a  moral  and  social  kind  less  easily  re- 
movable. Notwithstanding,  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
the  movement  will  not  conquer  eventually.  But  it  will 
be  slow  ;  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  slow,  unless  the 
State  will  one  day  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  asso- 
ciations, a  course  which  our  economists  denounce. 
The  other  prophecy,  relative  to  profit-sharing,  has  a 
more  hopeful  future  before  it,  partly  because  Trades' 
Union  pressure  has  taught  employers,  first,  that  a 
rise  of  wages  can  frequently  be  recovered  from  the 
pubhc  in  enhanced  prices,  which  serve  to  keep  away 
competitors  as  well ;  and,  secondly,  that  by  sharing 
profits,  above  a  certain  margin,  voluntarily,  they  may 
not  only  hve  in  harmony  with  their  hands,  but  may, 
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by  more  efficient  and  energetic  work  and  economy 
of  materials,  more  than  compensate  themselves. 

Another  idea  of  Mill's  work  has  borne  fruit.  It 
is  shown  that  rent  tends  to  rise  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  general  progress,  without  expense  or 
effort  on  the  landlord's  part.  Both  agricultural  rents 
and  ground  rents,  he  says,  tend  to  increase  in  this 
way,  and  he  recommends,  as  a  measure  of  justice,  that 
'  future  unearned  increments,'  as  he  terms  the  increases 
which  the  landlord  receives  but  did  nothing  to  bring 
about,  should  go  to  the  State  for  the  general  benefit, 
especially  increases  in  or  near  the  large  towns.  He 
further  recommends  that  the  existing  merely  nomi- 
nal land  tax  of  a  million  pounds  odd  should  be  in- 
creased, because,  first,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
land  tax  at  all,  but  a  small  equivalent  reserved  by 
the  State  in  lieu  of  former  feudal  dues  and  duties,  to 
which  the  tenure  of  the  land  was  subject.  In  strict- 
ness the  land  tax  is  itself  a  rent  due  to  the  State ;  the 
self-styled  landlords  are  not  truly  landlords,  and  never 
were  such,  but  only  tenants  under  the  State's  owner- 
ship, and  tenants  who,  in  time  past,  refused  to  pay 
or  unduly  lowered  their  rent.  And  justice  now  re- 
quires that  their  rent  be  raised  ;  in  other  words,  that 
additional  taxation  be  put  upon  the  land. 

The  two  last  ideas  Mr.  Henry  George,  in  his  work 
called  '  Progress  and  Poverty,'  develops  so  much  far- 
ther, that  he  would  not  merely  tax  the  '  unearned  in- 
crements,' but  take  from  the  landlord  the  whole,  both 
agricultural  and  ground  rents.  And  this  he  would  do 
by  increasing  the  land  tax  to  the  exact  amount  of  the 
landlord's  rent.  He  would  tax  the  land  precisely  up 
to  the  amount  of  rents  received,  the  amount  to  go  to 
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the  State,  which  could  then  reUeve  the  imperial  tax- 
payer to  an  equivalent  extent.  The  landlords  need  not 
be  compensated,  because,  according  to  Mr.  George, 
the  land  is  not  properly  theirs,  but  belongs  to  the 
State.  They  might,  however,  be  permitted  to  retain 
their  private  domains  or  their  home  farms,  together 
with  their  country  seats. 

Mr.  A.  Eussel  Wallace  would  deal  more  con- 
siderately with  the  landlords,  though  he  is  agreed 
with  Mr.  George  that  the  land  belongs  properly  to 
the  State,  and  that  its  ownership  must  be  resumed  by 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  his  '  Land  Nation- 
alisation '  he  proposes  an  elaborate  scheme  of  com- 
pensation, by  which  it  would  appear,  though  his 
argument  is  somewhat  obscure  and  involved,  that 
while  the  nation  would  gain,  the  landlords  need  not 
lose  anything.  But  both  he  and  Mr.  George  are  at 
one  that  land  nationalisation  is  necessary,  and  both 
contend  that  their  schemes  are  just. 

The  notion  that  the  land  of  any  country  belongs 
to  the  whole  people  of  that  country  is  not  new — for 
we  have  it  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  '  Social  Statics  ' 
(1851).  Carlyle  also  lays  it  down  in  the  '  Past  and 
Present '  (1843).  The  same  doctrine  substantially 
appears  in  Mill's  '  Pohtical  Economy '  (1848),  which 
justifies  private  property  in  land  only  on  grounds  of 
general  expediency.  However,  both  Spencer  and 
Mill  think  that  the  landlords  would  deserve  compen- 
sation, in  case  they  should  be  expropriated. 

The  notion  of  land  nationalisation  has,  however, 
been  thrown  into  circulation  chiefly  by  Mr.  George 
and  Mr.  "Wallace,  and  it  is  gaining  adherents.  Besides 
the  moderate  party  amongst  the  land  nationalisers, 
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who  recognise  the  vahdity  of  existing  titles,  and  the 
justice  of  granting  compensation  on  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  landlords,  there  is  an  extreme  party  who, 
chiefly  following  Mr.  George,  argue  that  all  private 
property  in  land  is  unjust,  even  though  bought  with 
the  holder's  own  money,  because  the  appropriation  of 
aU  the  land  by  any  class,  short  of  the  whole  nation, 
necessarily  shuts  out  new-comers  from  one  of  the  great 
means  of  Hving.  The  land,  according  to  this  view, 
belongs  to  all,  as  much  as  the  common  air  above  it, 
or  the  water  that  runs  through  it ;  no  one  made  the 
land,  more  than  the  air  or  the  water ;  and  a  landlord 
is  as  absurd  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  justice  as  an 
air-lord,  or  a  water-lord,  or  a  sea-lord.  Every  one 
born  has  a  vested  right,  and  becomes  a  co-proprietor 
in  the  land  the  day  he  (or  she)  is  born.  There  is  a 
potential  piece  of  land  for  every  one  ;  and  under 
Mr.  George's  scheme,  if  a  man  does  not  demand  his 
share  he  still  gets  the  benefit  of  it — ^perhaps,  we  should 
say,  in  some  respects  only — through  the  remission 
of  his  taxation,  which  is  paid  by  the  occupying 
tenants  to  the  State  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  land  tax. 
Without,  however,  here  examining  the  theory  fur- 
ther, it  is  evident  that  this  line  of  argument  will  logically 
carry  us  much  further,  and  accordingly,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  asks  also  for  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  capital.  For  how  came  the  capital  into  being? 
It  was  no  more  created  by  the  capitalists  than  the 
land  was  made  or  had  its  properties  conferred  by 
landlords.  Perhaps  even  less.  Capital  is  the  product 
of  labour  and  science,  and  the  accumulated  processes  of 
the  ages,  including  the  capitahst's  labour  and  skill  no 
doubt.     It  has  been  made  by  labour,  living  and  dead. 
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but  by  living  labour  in  great  part,  and  of  this  the 
part  due  to  the  working  classes  directly  is  enor- 
mously out  of  proportion  to  that  due  to  the  capitalists, 
who  manage,  nevertheless,  to  get  the  hon's  share 
in  the  division  of  the  product.  Capital  must  then  be 
nationalised,  as  well  as  land,  and  both  are  to  be  worked 
in  the  interests  of  labour,  the  third  instrument  of 
production,  and  that  which  alone  can  make  the  other 
two  fruitful.  Hitherto  land  and  capital  have  made 
labour,  and  the  labour  of  the  many,  their  servant.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  this  that  is  just  and  necessary  for  the 
many,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  sense  of  dignity, 
and  to  secure  their  share  in  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
hitherto  chiefly  intercepted  by  rich  landlords  and 
capitaUsts. 

The  great  capitahst  has  thus  received  his  warning 
and  notice  to  quit,  as  well  as  the  landlord.  Together 
with  these,  other  parasites  of  labour,  merchants  that 
have  seized  the  product  through  their  capital,  and  put 
on  a  large  price  which  they  must  have  before  they 
sell  it ;  bankers  and  financiers,  who  are  sleeping  part- 
ners in  the  profits  of  the  capitalists ;  fundholders, 
bondholders,  even  farmers,  and  many  others,  are  on 
the  proscribed  list,  and  must  finally  be  abohshed. 

Above  all,  capital  must  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
labourers,  and  not  the  labourers,  as  heretofore,  the 
slaves  of  capital.  And  how  is  this  to  be  accomphshed? 
How  is  capital  to  be  nationalised  ?  How  is  capital  to 
come  to  all  ?  Not  in  the  gradual  way  pointed  out  by 
Mill,  according  to  which  co-operative  labourers  save 
the  starting  capital  out  of  present  wages,  and  by  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  great  individual  producer, 
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ever  increase  it  by  their  increased  power  of  saving 
from  their  own  profits,  till  at  last  the  complete 
and  peaceful  victory  of  co-operative  production  is 
assured ;  while  the  capitalist,  accepting  his  defeat 
vdth  a  good  grace,  at  last  lends  his  capital  at 
interest  to  the  associations  of  labour.  Not  by  any 
means  in  this  way  of  peaceful  evolution,  but  by  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  landowner,  the  fund- 
holder,  and  perhaps  the  property  of  the  capitahst 
himself. 

There  are,  as  usual,  two  parties,  one  that  would 
seek  its  ends  by  slow  constitutional  means,  the  other 
by  a  violent  revolution.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  rich  have  had  their  wealth  and  its  advantages 
long  enough.  They  got  it  unjustly — both  the  land- 
lords and  the  capitalists.  Why  should  the  poor  and 
the  labouring  classes  wait  ?  Why  not  get  at  once,  by 
the  readiest  means,  and  indeed  the  only  means, 
what  of  right  belongs  to  them,  the  land  and  capital  ? 
Why  enter  into  a  long  and  fruitless  contest  with  rich 
men,  in  which  they  will  always  have  an  advantage 
over  labourers,  whether  in  Parliament  or  in  competi- 
tive production  ?  The  capitahst,  they  say,  will  always 
be  too  much  for  you,  will  beat  you  in  the  unequal 
competition,  unless  you  have  ample  capital,  which  he 
will  never  allow  you  to  get  so  long  as  he  sits  in  Par- 
hament.  He  wiU  undersell  you,  as  he  now  does  other 
rivals,  kill  your  early  infant  efibrts  at  co-operative 
production,  which  he  can  easily  do  if  he  puts  forth 
all  his  strength.  He  will  beatiyou  in  business,  defeat 
you  in  Parhament,  even  with  half  the  House  pledged 
to  support  your  interest.  You  will  never  gain  your 
rights  by  the  suiTrage.     By  revolution  and  the  sword 
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alone  are  they, to  be  gained — the  one  road  to  sure  and 
long-enduring  victories. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Social  Question  in 
England,  and  such  are  the  various  views  held  as  to  the 
best  means  of  solving  our  social  problem,  of  raising  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  generally  of  effecting 
a  better  distribution  of  wealth.     And  such  are  the 
several  solutions  offered,  some  of  them  open  to  very 
serious  objections.     It  would  be  premature  here  to 
offer  criticisms  on  the  more  important  views,  which 
can  be  given  more  conveniently  hereafter.    My  object 
so  far  has  been  to  show  how  the  chief  issues  have  been 
naturally  raised,  and  to  give  the  reader  by  anticipa- 
tion a  general  view  of  the  question,  the  several  parts 
of  which  and  aspects  of  which  we  are  now  to  take 
up  in  detail.     And  as  the  question  is  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  securing  for  the  labouring  classes  a 
just  share  of  the  wealth  which  is  partly  produced 
by  them,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
is  the   present  actual  distribution  of  wealth,    upon 
what   principles   it   is  determined,  and   how  far    it 
conforms  to  our  ideas  of  justice. 

For  there  are  some  who  think  the  existing  distri- 
bution the  best  possible,  and  one  that  by  no  device 
could  be  improved  upon ;  according  to  which  there 
would  be  no  problem  to  solve  and  nothing  to  do  but 
leave  things  to  settle  themselves,  a  view  which  is  not 
mine,  but  which,  amongst  others,  wUl  have  to  be 
considered  in  the  following  pages.  And  I  must  here 
notify  to  the  reader  that  in  the  two  chapters  imme- 
diately following  I  shall  make  demands  on  his  atten- 
tion, possibly  on  his  patience,  but  which,  if  he  will 
kindly  grant,  he  will  be  repaid  by  getting  a  clear 
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comprehension  of  the  great  Capital  and  Labour 
controversy,  and  of  the  main  issues  raised  by  it,  some 
of  them  closely  touching  other  interests  than  those 
of  employers  and  employed.  These  parts  excepted, 
where  the  economical  issues,  though  not  numerous, 
are  complicated,  the  reader  will  find  the  remainder 
of  the  work  comparatively  easy  of  comprehension. 


BOOK  II 

THE  EXISTING  DISTEIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 
AND  OF  WORK 


CHAPTEE  I. 

OK  THE  GENERAL  WAGES  OF  LABOUE. 
§1. 

Under  our  existing  organisation  of  labour — our 
present  system  of  employer  and  employed — a  com- 
parative few  find  themselves  in  possession  of  all 
the  capital,  which  is  one  great  condition  of  further 
production  of  wealth,  while  the  many  have  only 
their  arms  and  their  art — that  is,  their  strength 
and  their  acquired  skill,  dexterity,  and  knowledge  in 
their  special  craft  or  calling,  whether  of  high  or 
low  order.  The  former,  called  nowadays  capitalists 
(though  the  word  has  also  a  wider  meaning),  need 
the  services  of  the  latter,  called  generally  labourers, 
to  work  for  them  in  mine,  or  factory,  or  foundry,  or 
workshop,  because  without  the  assistance  of  labour 
they  can  in  general  do  nothing  with  their  capital. 
They  can  do  nothing  with  ■  it,  save  consume  it  in 
enjoyment,  or  lend  it  to  others,  who  in  their  turn 
would  have  only  these  same  alternatives,  without  the 
aid  of  labour.  Labour,  then,  directly  or  finally,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  capitalist  in  order  to  make 
his  capital  productive,  in  order  that  he  may  get 
those  profits  from  it,  which  are  his  final  object  in 
engaging  in  production  or  business  generally.     It  is, 

l'2 
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however,  to  be  added,  that  though  labour  is  always 
necessary  to  fructify  producers'  capital,  it  is  not 
necessarily  human  labour  that  is  required.  The 
labour  of  modern  machinery  may  sometimes  suit  his 
purpose  better  than  human  labour,  and,  in  fact,  if 
these  machines  could  be  sufficiently  cunningly  con- 
structed to  look  after  themselves  and  tend  themselves, 
if  they  could  all  be  '  self-minders,'  like  some  of  them, 
or  '  automatic  and  self-acting,'  in  all  directions,  as 
they  now  are  in  parts  of  machines,  they  might  in 
great  part,  or  conceivably  altogether,  displace  human 
labour.  This,  however,  is  a  consummation  from 
which,  unpleasant  as  it  looks  for  employed  labour, 
though  there  is  a  tendency  towards  it,^  we  are  still  a 
very  great  way  off.  Accordingly  it  is  still  true,  as 
said  above,  that  human  labour,  mainly  of  the  manual 
sort,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  it,  is  necessary  to 
the  capitahsts  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  In 
fact,  great  as  is  the  quantity  of  labour  now  done  by 
our  never-ceasing  and  most  potent  machinery,  there 
is  an  increasing  amount  of  human  labour  still  re- 
quired by  capitalists,  because  the  machinery  which 
here  saves  and  supplants  human  labour  creates  a 
greater  demand  for  it  in  other  directions. 

But  if  the  capitalist  requires  the  labourer,  the 
labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  in  no  less  need 
of  the  capitahst — or  at  least  of  capital,  and  of  the 
management  either  of  the  capitalist  or  his  represen- 
tative. The  labourer  will  always  require  capital  and 
a  directing  head ;  at  present,  for  the  most  part,  he 
requires  an  individual  who  unites  in  himself  the 
double  function  of  capitahst  or  provider  of  capital 

'  See  Gairnes'  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  207,  840. 
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and  directing  head.  It  was  not  always  so.  It  was 
not  so  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  may  not  be  so 
fifty  years  hence ;  but  it  is  so  now,  for  the  most 
part,  because  production  on  the  great  scale,  imply- 
ing large  capital  and  the  great  capitalist,  is  now 
universal  and  necessary,  and  necessary  because  more 
economical.  It  is  less  costly,  the  products  are  more 
cheaply  produced,  and  whoever  does  not  or  cannot 
adopt  it  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and  wiU  be  undersold 
by  competitors. 

If  the  labourers  had  the  capital  they  could  start 
production  on  the  large  scale  themselves.  They  could 
hire  an  able  manager,  dispense  with  the  capitalist 
employer,  and  divide  amongst  themselves  all  the  pro- 
fits remaining  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  into 
the  employer's  pocket.  Meantime,  as  they  have  not 
got  the  necessary  amount  of  capital,  cannot  easily 
save  it  or  borrow  it  to  the  necessary  extent,  perhaps 
also  because  they  are  not,  in  other  respects,  ready  to 
try  production  extensively  on  their  own  account,  they 
aire  compelled  to  ofier  their  services  to  whoever  has 
the  capital,  which  in  England  and  in  most  civilised 
countries  is  usually  the.  great  individual  capitahst, 
though  it  is  now  not  unfrequently  a  company  com- 
posed of  many  individuals,  who  jointly  own  the  capital. 
For  the  present  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
individual  capitalist,  though  most  of  our  remarks 
will  apply  equally  to  the  collective,  or  many-headed, 
capitalist — known  as  '  The  Company.' 

What  shall  be  the  terms  of  the  bargain  between 
them  ?  The  capitalist  wants  the  labourer  as  a  means 
to  his  profits,  the  labourers  want  the  capitalist's  money 
in  order  that  they  may  live.     Each,  for  the  present, 
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is  necessary  to  the  other,  though  perhaps,  if  they 
could  gain  their  several  ends  without  the  other,  they 
would.  The  capitalist,  his  eye  fixed  on  final  ends — 
a  fortune,  a  deer-forest  in  the  Highlands,  perhaps  a 
seat  in  Parliament — is  indifierent  to  the  means  by 
which  he  may  attain  his  ends,  provided  they  are 
equally  efiicacious.  His  hands  are  but  means  to 
these  ultimate  ends,  and  the  question  with  him  is,  are 
they  the  best  ? — which  in  business  signifies  the  most 
economical  means  to  these  ends.  If  the  capitalist 
could  get  larger  profits — an  end  which  commands  all 
the  other  ends — if  he  could  reach  his  ends  more 
quickly  by  adopting  machinery  than  by  employing 
men,  he  would  of  course  dispense  with  his  hands  to 
that  extent,  as  has  been  often  done,  and  he  might 
even  dispense  with  them  altogether.  He  wants  the 
fortune,  the  men  are  but  means  to  it ;  and,  following 
the  egoistic  instincts  which  we  must  assume  with 
political  economy,  and  the  received  maxims  of  business 
to  govern  his  practice,  he  will  purchase  his  human  in- 
struments at  the  lowest  possible  price.  He  will  buy 
his  required  quantity  of  labour  in  the  '  labour  market ' 
as  cheaply  as  may  be — that  is  the  general  principle — 
the  word  cheap  being  understood  with  some  latitude, 
since  apparent  cheapness  may  turn  out  real  dearness 
where  the  labour  is  bad. 

He  will  buy  the  labour  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
because  the  less  he  pays  his  hands  (as  a  rule)  the 
greater  his  profits,  the  nearer  the  fortune,  the  deer- 
forests,  and  the  grand  goal — the  seat  in  Parliament. 
It  is  no  special  concern  of  his  that  this  cheapness,  or 
'  low-priced  labour '  as  it  is  called  in  1;he  language  of 
the  market,  may  signify  much  privation  and  pinching 
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to  his  hands,  their  wives,  and  children.  To  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind  is  not  his  object  in  engag- 
ing in  business.  He  is  not  a  philanthropist.  He  was 
nurtured  on  other  ethics  and  maxims — on  the  ethics  of 
business  and  political  economy  as  heretofore  accepted, 
which  assumes  that  every  man  seeks  wealth  by  the 
shortest  road,  and  will  buy  all  things,  labour  included, 
m  the  cheapest  market. 

Men  are  means,  like  raw  materials  and  machinery, 
and  like  them  are  to  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
And  how  cheaply  can  their  labour  be  bought  ?  It 
depends  on  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  this  funda- 
mental one,  whether  they  are  relatively  many  or  few 
in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  them.  Before  the 
days  of  Trades'  Unions  the  price  of  labour  was  very 
cheap  indeed — if  there  were  plenty  of  labourers  offer- 
ing their  services — if,  to  use  the  language  of  political 
economy,  the  supply  of  labour  was  more  than  the 
demand  for  it.  If  a  manufacturer  or  a  contractor 
wanted  only  a  hundred  men,  and  two  hundred  offered 
their  services,  aU  capable,  he  could,  if  he  chose,  get 
his  hundred  men  at  the  lowest  price  compatible  with 
the  barest  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  because  the 
men  in  such  a  case,  fearing  worse,  would  underbid 
each  other  ;  acting  without  combination,  they  would 
necessarily  be  in  competition  against  each  other,  and 
without  trouble  on  the  employer's  part  they  would 
themselves  force  down  wages  to  the  lowest  point. 
There  would,  in  fact,  be  no  inferior  limit  short  of 
that  set  by  a  sense  of  shame,  or  as  Adam  Smith  ex- 
pressed it  of  '  common  humanity '  in  employers. 

In  such  a  case  wages  might  sink  below  Eicardo's 
famous  minimum,  namely,  the  lowest  amount  that 
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would  just  support  the  labourer  and  his  family — ■ 
because  men  in  dread  of  starvation  or  the  public 
charity  would  have  taken  less. 

According  to  Eicardo,  who  so  long  ruled  in  the 
economic  schools,  the  Legislature,  and  the  world  of 
business,^  wages  tended  at  all  times  to  this  minimum, 
which  he  called  the  '  natural  price  of  labour.'  They 
could  never  be  very  long  above  it,  because  the  high 
wages  lead  to  early  marriages,  a  great  increase  in 
population,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  wages  by  the 
increased  competition ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
wages  descend  for  any  great  length  of  time  below 
this  minimum,  because  when  it  does  death  comes  in 
to  thin  the  rising  generation,  if  they  do  not  early  kiU 
the  parents  themselves  ;  and  in  time,  from  the  lessened 
supply,  '  the  market  price  of  labour  will  rise  to  its 
natural  price.'  There  was  thus  a  tendency,  accord- 
ing to  Eicardo,  to  a  sort  of  rhythm  of  high  and  low 
market  wages,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  self-compen- 
satory process ;  the  high  wages  led  in  time  to  the 
low,  and  the  low  again  to  the  high,  the  former  by 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  lacter  by  the 
curious  sort  of  self-curative  process  which  consisted 
in  thinning  the  numbers — in  a  word,  by  Malthus' 
'  positive  check,'  the  death  of  some  of  the  competitors, 
who  lowered  the  wages.  In  the  sort  of  society  con- 
templated by  Eicardo,  which  merely  kept  up  without 
increasing  its  numbers,  there  would  thus  be  alternate 
periods  of  plenty  and  poverty  for  the  labouring 
classes,    like    the   years    of    plenty   and   famine  in 

^  Ricardo's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation  was  pulD- 
lished  in  1817,  and  may  te  said  to  have  had  undisputed  sway  for  thirty 
years,  or  until  the  puhlication  of  Mill's  work  in  1848. 
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Egypt,  and  the  one  would  bring  about  the  other 
after  nearly  a  generation.  There  was  one  other  con- 
solation allowed  by  Eicardo.  Wages  might,  in  '  an 
improving  society,  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  ' 
above  the  natural  rate.^ 

But  in  Eicardo's  theory  of  wages  it  is  further 
assumed  that  the  labourers  have  what  economists 
call  a  certain  '  standard  of  comfort,'  in  their  way  of 
living — a  standard  or  level  indicated  by  '  the  amount 
of  food,  necessaries,  and  conveniences  essential  to 
them  from  habit.'  Their  wages  must  suiEce  to  en- 
able them  to  live  at  this  standard ;  but  here  Mill 
comes  in  with  his  depressing  criticism,  that  the  stan- 
dard is  not  fixed,  but  may  be  lowered,  and  has  been 
more  than  once  lowered.  The  standard  is  not  fixed, 
but  moveable  up  or  down,  and  the  minimum  wage  of 
Eicardo  is  not  an  absolute  physical  minimum,  but 
rather  a  moral  minimum  depending  on  the  habits  of 
the  people.  The  minimum  may  move  downward  with 
the  increase  of  population,  and  it  may  remain  per- 
manently down  without  the  labourers  being  starved. 
In  fact,  Eicardo's  minimum  is  not  a  true  or  absolute 
minimum — it  is  merely  a  minimum  with  reference  to 
a  certain  level  of  living  or  scale  of  comfort  in  the  work- 
ing classes,  which  level  might  be  very  considerably 
depressed,  without  the  labourers  losing  those  things 
absolutely  necessary  to  life.  They  might,  by  a  low^ered 
wage,  only  be  deprived  of  their  customary  comforts ; 
and  Mill  argues  that  labourers,  especially  if  ignorant 
and  thriftless,  are  much  more  likely  to  consent  to  a 
lowered  standard  of  living  than  to  restrain  their 
further  numbers.     There  is  thus  a  constant  tendency 

'  Principles  of  Political  Ecmiomy,  p.  61. 
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to  push  the  minimum  downwards  through  the  pres- 
sure of  population.  When  a  period  of  high  wages 
comes  they  take  it  out  in  early  marriages,  and  people 
down  to  this  lower  standard.  The  self-reparative 
process  of  Eicardo  does  not  take  place,  by  which 
wages  would  be  restored  to  the  former  higher  level. 
The  final  result  of  any  great  period  of  prosperity,  like 
that  following  free  trade,  is  not  the  recovery  of  the 
higher  standard,  but  merely  a  greater  number  of 
people  living  at  the  degraded  standard ;  and  not  only 
is  this  likely  to  happen,  but  Mill  contends  that  twice 
in  the  history  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer  it 
has  actually  happened. 

The  minimum  of  Eicardo,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  the  lowest  wages  that  will  suiHce  for  the  wants 
of  a  family,  according  to  the  customary  scale  of 
comfort ;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  the  population  is 
to  be  kept  up  at  all  the  wages  paid  to  a  man  must 
be  sufficient,  not  only  for  his  own  support,  but  also  for 
that  of  a  family.  The  calculation  of  wages  must  be 
made  on  the  supposition  of  a  family  of  the  average 
number  of  children.  But  in  the  case  with  which  we 
started,  where  wages  are  determined  by  men  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  they  might  evidently  sink 
below  Eicardo's  minimum  or  Mill's  minimum,  as  in 
point  of  fact  they  often  do.  General  wages  through- 
out a  whole  country  cannot  go  for  lojog  beneath  this 
minimum,  because  if  they  do  the  labourers'  children 
will  die,  the  young  crop  of  labourers  will  not 
thrive,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  future  labourers 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  But  though  general  wages 
must  have  reference  to  the  needs  of  a  family,  must 
contemplate  the  amount  on  which  an  average  family 
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can  live,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  particular  employer 
should  have  this  standard  always  in  his  mind.  He  is 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  nor  is  he  pressed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  his  own  class  to  regard  it 
at  all  times.  Morally,  perhaps  he  should  think  of  it, 
but  we  are  not  now  in  the  circle  of  moral  ideas  or 
considerations.  A  single  employer  in  an  over-stocked 
labour  market  need  only  ask  himself,  What  is  the 
lowest  wage  I  can  get  these  men  for?  without  at 
all  having  in  his  mind  the  wants  of  a  family  ;  and 
certainly  at  the  time  when  the  Irish  agricultural 
labourer  received  %d.  per  day  and  the  Dorsetshire 
labourer  Is.,  the  wants  of  a  family  could  hardly  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  employer. 

§  2. 

In  the  good  old  days  before  Trades'  Unions  or 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Unions,  we  may  say,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,^  that  th«  wages  of  ordinary  un- 
skilled labour,  or  labour  of  a  low  degree  of  skill, 
tended  to  Eicardo's  minimum,  or  the  lowest  amount 
that  would  suffice  to  rear  a  family  according  to 
the  customary  way  of  living — bearing  in  mind  Mill's 
qualification,  that  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  de- 
press the  minimum  itself  by  too  great  an  increase 

'  There  are  some  who  regard  Ricardo's  law  as  a  useless  fiction, 
because  it  is,  they  think,  seldom  realised.  There  is  no  average  rate  of 
wages  at  all,  not  even  on  the  lowest  grade  of  unskilled  lahour.  Professor 
Cliffe  Leslie  is  the  chief  exponent  of  this  view,  and,  in  feet,  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  objections.  But,  all  the  same,  Ricardo's  reasoning  is  sound, 
and  his  minimum  wage  is  actually  realised  roughly,  in  the  case  of  many 
agricultural  labourers,  operative  spinners  and  weavers  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  &c.  Besides,  it  applies  to  the  wages  even  of  certain 
grades  of  skilled  labour.  There  are  minima  here,  though  of  higher  level, 
conformable  to  higher  standards  of  living. 
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of  population.  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  Trades' 
Unions  they  still  tend  to  this  minimum.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  compatible  with  Eicardo's  law,  as  before 
observed,  that  wages  should  be  for  a  considerable, 
and  even  for  a  very  long,  time  above  his  minimum  ; 
and  as  this  fact  is  of  importance  in  the  controversy 
as  to  the  power  of  Trades'  Unions  to  raise  wages,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  Wages  may  range  long  above 
it  in  a  prosperous  and  progressive  industry  ;  and,  in 
fact,  employers  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  indus- 
tries found  it  impossible,  or  rather  out  of  the  question, 
because  unprofitable  to  themselves,  to  keep  down 
wages  in  their  several  trades  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  because  there  was  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  their  special  products  requiring  ever 
more  hands  to  supply  it  than  could  easily  be  had. 
In  all  such  cases  the  high  profits  realised  attract  new 
capitahsts  into  the  profitable  field  to  share  the  profits, 
while  those  already  in  the  field  are  anxious  to  extend 
their  production  to  secure  profits  on  a  larger  area  of 
capital,  in  either  case  causing  a  demand  for  additional 
hands,  which  could  only  be  got  by  the  ofier  of  higher 
wages. 

In  such  cases  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  cutting 
down  wages  with  the  capitahst  employer.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  to  keep  the  hands  he  has  from 
listening  to  more  tempting  ofiers,  and  how  to  add  to 
them  if  possible,  as  a  means  to  a  sudden  fortune  in 
the  latter  case — as  a  means  of  preventing  perhaps 
ruinous  losses  in  the  former.  The  competition  is  now 
no  longer  on  the  side  of  the  operatives  and  against 
each  other  to  get  work,  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  masters 
against  each  other  to  get  the  hands.     To  the  new 
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competitors  to  get  the  hands,  the  indispensable  human 
instruments,  may  be  a  question  of  existence,  and  at 
any  rate  their  capital  is  at  stake.  They  are  some- 
what in  the  position  of  invader's  in  a  hostile  country, 
who  are  powerless  unless  they  have  brought  soldiers 
with  them  or  can  enlist  them.  The  hands  are  the 
soldiers;  without  them  they  are  powerless  to  fight,  but 
with  their  help  they  may  make  good  their  ground, 
and  conquer  a  large  share  of  the  prospective  profits 
and  wealth.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  they  must, 
under  penalties,  bring  with  them  ample  capital,  the 
sinews  of  industrial,  as  of  other  war,  and  they  must 
freely  oflfer  high  wages,  whether  to  tempt  the  old 
hands,  the  veteran  operatives,  to  enlist  under  them, 
or  whether  to  beat  up  likely  new  recruits. 

Thus  even  before  the  days  of  trade  combinations 
it  was  impossible  for  the  masters  in  certain  cases, 
which  were  precisely  those  most  of  all  desired  by 
them,  to  keep  down  wages.  They  could  only  have 
done  so  by  entering  into  an  agreement  with  each 
other  for  the  purpose,  an  agreement  which  the  new- 
coming  capitalists  would  have  been  extremely  un- 
likely to  make,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  virtually 
shut  them  out  of  the  profitable  field  altogether.  The 
new-comer  is  in  truth  an  enemy,  a  rival  who  means 
to  share  with  you  this  most  promising  field  of  enter- 
prise, and  he  wiU  not  be  so  simple  as  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  you  or  anyone  to  pay  only  so 
much  wages  to  his  hands,  which  would  have  for  first 
effect  to  exclude  him  completely  from  the  expected 
gains.  Eather,  he  will  outbid  you — the  old  mono- 
pohsers  of  the  field — and  well,  if  in  addition  to  draw- 
ing to  himself  the  most  promising  of  the  new  raw 
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recruits  of  labour,  lie  does  not  make  your  best  old 
hands  desert. 

There  is  just  one  qualiliealion  lo  tliis  eouelusiou 
that  ^v:lg■es  Mill  rise.  No  matter  how  prosperous 
the  industr}',  how  increasing  the  market  for  its  pro- 
ducts, if  the  number  of  available  and  capable  workers 
be  still  more  than  the  demand,  the  lu^v  capitalist 
emploj^ers  Avill  not  be  obliged  to  olTer  higher  wages. 
There  arc,  let  us  suppose,  plenty  of  unemployed 
hands,  and  if  so,  the  employer  need  only  offer  the 
minimum  wage,  because  the  competition  between 
the  labourers  will  force  them  to  accept  it.  It.  is 
only  necessary  that  the  numbers  offering  be  in  ext'css, 
and  a  small  excess  will  suffice,  for  the  result  to  lake 
place,  even  though  employers  could  very  avcU  alVord 
higher  wages.  In  the  case  that  we  have  sujjjiosed 
above,  of  an  industry  constantly  developing,  this  is 
scarcely  possible,  except  during  brief  pauses  in  the 
demand,  but  in  other  cases  it  might  well  take  place. 
In  short,  the  supply  of  labour  foi-  most  regular  indus- 
tries, except  agriculture,  is  more  or  less  limited ;  it.  is, 
as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  average  wants  of  the  trade  in 
normal  condition  ;  and  if,  from  wluitever  cause,  there 
is  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  labourers  so 
great  as  to  require  additional  hands,  besides  prt)duc- 
ing  competition  on  the  side  of  the  masters  i'or  tJie  old 
hands,  wages  will  rise,  whether  the  labourers  are  or 
are  not  end)raced  within  a  Trades'  Union  which  for- 
bids the  sale  of  labour  below  a  certain  price.  A 
Trades'  Union  can  i)revent  a  minimum  wage  when 
the  masters'  profits  allow  a  fair  wage,  though,  if  the 
number  of  labourers  had  been  less,  they  would  have 
gained  the  same  result  without  the  union  through 
the  competition  of  the  employers. 
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We  have  jusl  seen  that  oven  witli  trade  ]vro.s[)er- 
ing   and   profits   high   masters    need   not  oIVqv  \uixh 
wages  if  there  are    more    seeking   work   than   (heir 
demand  requires.    Even  though  masters  eould  ailbrd 
to  give  more,  eousisteutly  Avitli  not  merely  average, 
but  higli  profits,  they  need  not  do  so,  and  they  will 
not,  wh.eu  they  ean  get  abundanee  of  labour  at  the 
old   price.     Why,  in  such    eases,  do   the    labourers 
accept  the  low  wages?     liecause  they  must :  because 
by  supposition  tliey  compete  with  each  other,  owing 
to  their  excessive  numbers,  and  this  suicidal  policy 
forces  wages  down  Avithout  further  trouble  on  the 
part  of  employers.    Even  if  masters  fixed  a  higher 
wage  there  would  be  labourers  willing  to  accept  a 
lower.      In  the  case  we  have  supposed  the  profits 
are  high  :  tliore  is  an  inrush  of  new  capital  into  the 
profitable  field,  till  profits  finally  fall,  and  all  the 
time  the  wages  of  labour  Avill  not  rise,  though  there 
will  be  a  greater  number  of  hands  employed  at  the 
old  minimum  wage.     And  they  will  not  rise,  because 
there  are  too  nrany  labourers,  and  they  are  in  com- 
petition with  each  other. 

But  why  should  they  be  in  competition  ?  Suppose 
the  folly  of  such  competition  struck  them,  as  it  soon 
would,  and  suppose  all  in  a  particular  trade  agreed 
not  to  accept  wages  below  a  certain  figure,  not  to  sell 
their  labour  below  a  certain  fixed  price,  which  need 
not  be  Eicardo's  '  natural  price  of  labour.'  If  they 
did  so,  both  the  old  and  new  employers,  in  the  case 
we  have  been  considering  of  flourishing  trade,  would 
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have  to  accept  the  labourers'  terms  or  forego  their 
profits  altogether,  or  if  they  did  not,  other  employers 
would  be  found  who  would  accept  the  workmen's 
terms ;  and  thus  the  grasping  employers,  who  would 
not  share  a  httle  with  their  co-producers,  would  get 
nothing — and  serve  them  rightly. 

But  what  happened  before  the  days  of  Trades' 
Unions  was  different.  If  the  supply  of  labour  was  in 
excess,  the  labourers  got  the  lowest  wage,  even  when 
the  trade  was  prosperous  ;  and  the  same  thing  happens 
in  all  fields  of  industry  where  there  are  no  trade  or 
labourers'  unions,  more  particularly  in  the  various 
branches  of  women's  labour. 

Nor  is  this  minimum  wage  of  much  avail  to  the  em- 
ployers in  the  long  run,  because  the  inflow  of  capital 
soon  brings  profits  down  to  the  ordinary  level.  So  long, 
of  course,  as  profits  are  higher  than  ordinary  masters 
are  gaining  at  the  expense  of  their  labourers.  But 
this  is  a  slowly  diminishing  gain.  They  cannot,  in 
most  branches  of  production,  keep  it  to  themselves 
and  exclude  outsiders.  They  must  gradually  lower 
their  price,  and  the  only  result  when  the  state  of 
equihbrium  is  reached  will  be  that  consumers  wiU 
get  cheap  goods  at  the  cost  of  the  labourers. 

§4. 

A  minimum  wage  or  a  low  wage  is  no  good  to  1 
anyone,  except  the  consumer.  It  is  no  advantage 
to  the  employer,  who  only  reaps,  after  all,  ordinary 
profits.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  him  if,  while  paying  a 
low  wage,  he  could  keep  away  competitors,  which, 
speaking  generally,  he  cannot.     The  only  gainer  is 
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the  consumer,  who  has  had  the  price  of  the  product 
of  the  mill,  or  the  mine,  or  workshop  cheapened  for 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer,  and  the  only- 
compensation  to  the  latter  is  that  he  himself  sustains 
this  character  of  consumer ;  and  if  products  all  round 
— corn  and  coal  and  cotton  goods,  and  all  else  he 
needs — are  cheapened,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  in 
his  wages.  The  purchasing  power  of  his  20s.  may  be 
as  great  as  255.  formerly. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  a  cheapened  commodity, 
be  it  a  necessity,  a  convenience,  or  a  luxury,  implies  a 
long  previous  competition  of  producers,  audit  is  certain 
that  at  the  end  of  the  competition,  which  has  resulted 
in  cheapened  goods,  a  great  additional  number  of 
employers  have  made  good  their  hold  of  the  field  of 
production,  and  are  now  dividing  the  gains  amongst 
them .  If  we  compare  any  great  centre  of  industry  now 
with  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  we  shall  see  abundant 
confirmation  of  this.  In  all  cases,  the  new  employers 
or  the  new  capital  have  broken  into  what  without 
their  competition  would  have  been  a  splendid  mono- 
poly, with  excessive  profits  for  a  few  employers  and 
high  prices  for  all  consumers. 

But  the  new  capital  also  employed  additional 
labour,  at  first  at  rising  wages,  which  were  only  after 
a  considerable  time  reduced  through  the  competition 
of  employers  to  undersell  each  other  and  engross  more 
of  the  market. 

Here  is  the  order  of  things  in  the  history  of  any 
of  our  great  industries,  or  of  any  fresh  development 
of  any  industry.  Some  great  impetus  is  given  to 
production,  either  by  some  mechanical  invention  which 
produces  a  great  quantity  at  less  cost,  or,  without  any 
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invention,  merely  by  the  opening  of  a  new  foreign 
market  for  some  export.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
prospect  of  unusual  profit,  and  particularly  in  the 
first  case,  because  cheapened  production  tends  both 
to  widen  the  home  and  to  extend  the  foreign  market. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  sure  to  be  a  rush  of  capital,  if 
not  of  individual  owners  of  capital,  to  share  the  profit- 
able field  of  enterprise. 

Let  us  consider  the  former  as  the  more  important 
and  constantly  recurrent  case,  and  let  us  suppose  also 
the  invention  made  in  days  when  a  man's  property  in 
his  inventions  was  less  clearly  defined  and  less  pro- 
tected than  it  is  now,  with  our  improved  patent 
laws.  Supposing,  also,  the  employer  to  be  himself 
the  inventor,  or  to  have  somehow  become  possessed  of 
the  inventor's  secret,  he  would,  of  course,  so  long  as 
he  kept  it  to  himself,  have  a  great  advantage  over 
all  others  in  the  trade.  Producing  by  his  superior 
method  he  can  at  the  same  time  undersell  them,  and 
yet  derive  a  profit  almost  equal  to  the  difierence  in  cost 
of  the  two  methods.  If  he  could  only  now  get  sufii- 
cient  capital  and  keep  out  new  competitors,  he  could 
gradually  drive  out  the  old  competitors  and  monopo- 
lise the  whole  market.  At  present  he  can  either  do 
this  or  exact  a  rent  equal  to  the  special  excellence 
of  his  process  from  all  who  are  permitted  to  use  it, 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  do  so  in  the  earher  part  of 
this  century.  Others  gradually  adopted  the  inven- 
tion, and  at  length  all  in  the  trade.  All  are  now 
selling  at  the  old  prices,  because  there  is  no  reason  as 
yet  why  prices  should  be  reduced,  and  all  with  reduced 
expenses  and  unreduced  prices  are,  of  course,  making 
high  profits.     But  this  happy  state  of  things  will  not 
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last  long  for  those  in  possession  of  the  field.  In  our 
days  it  would  invite  attack  from  two  sides — from  the 
operatives  who,  through  the  Union  delegate,  would 
demand  higher  wages,  and  from  outside  holders  of 
floating  capital  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  investment. 
In  the  times  referred  to  it  was  only  from  the  latter 
that  there  was  ground  of  apprehension.  The  new 
capital  came,  and  the  first  unpleasant  result  was  com- 
petition for  competent  hands  ;  for  though  the  new 
machinery  usually  at  first  set  aside  human  labour,  it 
required,  by-and-bye,  more  and  more  labour,  as  was 
constantly  seen  in  the  development  of  the  great  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire during  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Wages 
then  rose,  both  because  masters  could  afibrd  to  give 
them  at  first,  and  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  ofier  them,  in  order  to  attract  the  hands.  But  the 
improved  processes  of  manufacture  produced  goods 
in  much  greater  quantity,  and  there  was  consequently 
required  an  enlarged  market  to  take  off  the  increased 
produce.  Each  producer,  therefore,  in  order  to  widen 
as  much  as  possible  his  own  portion  of  the  market, 
had  by  degrees  to  lower  his  price, — the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  enlarge  his  own  circle  of  customers. 
Even  were  there  no  pressing  competition  he  might 
find  it  better  to  lower  his  price.  He  might  calculate 
that  smaller  profit  on  a  greater  number  of  sales  would 
exceed  the  larger  profits  on  a  less  number.  But  he 
would  reduce  very  slowly  and  tentatively.  As  it  is 
he  does  so  faster,  for  fear  rival  traders  will  be  before 
him,  and  cut  him  out  of  potential  new  customers,  or 
take  away  his  old  ones.  There  may  even  come  a  sort 
of  panic, — a  rivalry  in  underselhng  (to  the  great  joy 
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of  the  consumer),  a  competition  which  drives  prices 
down  to  the  very  lowest  point  compatible  with  ordin- 
ary profits,  even  lower  sometimes. 

Could  the  old  capitalists  have  but  kept  away  the 
new  ones,  they  would  have  had  a  most  beautiful  and, 
on  the  whole,  most  innocent  monopoly,  as  they  would 
have  been  getting  high  profits,  which  the  public,  only 
suffering  the  very  negative  grief  of  not  getting  a 
thing  cheaper  than  they  were  accustomed  to,  would 
hardly  have  grudged.  Monopolists  in  such  cases, 
however,  usually  lower  their  prices, — not  from  phil- 
anthropy, but  in  order  to  widen  theit  market,  since 
by  hypothesis  their  method  produces  most  cheaply 
on  the  large  scale.  But  they  lower  slowly,  making 
careful  comparative  estimates  of  the  profits  from  a 
wide  and  cheap,  or  less  wide  and  dearer,  market.  In 
the  case  supposed  they  must  lower  prices  at  once, 
both  to  widen  their  market  and,  if  possible,  to  drive 
away  intruders ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  because 
afterwards  they  might  possibly,  to  some  extent,  re- 
verse the  process,  and  gradually  raise  prices,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  pubhc,  which 
would  be  noiselessly  but  carefully  experimented  on, 
would  suffer  it. 

Of  course  at  any  period  of  great  expansion,  or  of 
profitable  revolution  in  any  great  industry,  it  never 
is  possible  to  keep  away  the  new  competitors  for  a 
share  of  the  enlarged  field  of  profits.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  necessarily  the  pohcy  of  those  already  there 
to  seek  to  monopohse  it  and  to  exclude  others,  and  no 
doubt  they  were  able  for  a  time  to  hold  the  field 
more  or  less  successfully.     At  least  they  made  it  as 
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difficult  as  they  could  for  outsiders  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment. They  defeated  one  here,  one  there,  who  had 
tried  to  establish  himself.  But  the  invaders  proved 
too  strong  in  the  end,  more  especially  as  the  expanded 
demands  of  the  public  or  the  foreigner  allowed  room 
for  fresh  capitalists.  The  final  result,  after  each 
period  of  expansion  or  considerable  improvement, 
inevitably  is  that  a  greater  number  establish  them- 
selves at  ordinary  profits  in  the  total,  that  prices  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  and  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  labourers  are  employed,  at  a  minimum  wage 
or  above  it,  according  as  the  numbers  capable  of  the 
work  are  or  are  not  in  excess. 

Briefly,  then,  the  order  of  phenomena  at  prosper- 
ous periods  of  expansion  is  this  : — a  profitable  field  of 
investment  and  enterprise ;  an  inrush  of  fresh  capital 
and  new  men  to  share  the  expected  gain ;  mostly, 
but  not  always,  a  competition  for  capable  hands,  and 
a  consequent  rise  of  wages  ;  an  increased  production 
at  less  cost,  and  sold  at  gradually  declining  price  to 
an  increasing  circle  of  customers,  with  an  accompany- 
ing competition  for  the  largest  share  of  this  widening 
market,  which  necessitates  ever  lower  prices,  till 
finally  the  ordinary  level  of  profits  is  reached  and 
passed,  while,  probably  also,  the  wages  of  labour  have 
been  reduced  to  stave  off  the  lowering  of  profits. 

Now  in  this  process  or  series  there  was  at  first 
competition  to  secure  the  operatives  at  high  wages ; 
but  as  profits  gradually  fall,  and  when  the  ordinary 
level  of  profits  comes  into  view,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  cutting  down  wages  in  order  to  save  profits,  and 
still  continue  selling  at  the  lowest  price.  It  is  the 
underselling  passion ;    the  competition  to  sell  at  a 
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fraction  lower  than  one's  rivals  in  the  trade,  that  has 
brought  about  the  situation  where  the  workers'  wages 
are  threatened ;  because  it  becomes  at  this  stage  a 
question  with  some  employers  either  of  reducing 
wages  or  accepting  less  than  average  profits,  with 
the  impending  possibility  of  having  to  retire  from  the 
field  after  all. 

At  this  stage  there  is  no  longer  dread  of  new  out- 
siders coming  to  dispute  the  field.     There  is  a  more 
pressing  danger.      Profits  are  running  low  in  this 
lately  prosperous  industry  by  the  natural  progress 
and  pressure  of  events,  and  without  any  slackening 
in  the  outside  demand,  while  wages  are  still  high. 
Employers   might   now,  if  they  chose,  combine  to 
reduce  wages,  and  thus  give  profits  a  general  upward 
lift ;  but  whether  they  combine  or  not,  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  lower  wages  sets  in  at  this  point,  where 
the  fall  in  price  has  left  only  average  profits  to  all, 
and  to  some  still  less  than  average.     These  last  to 
save  themselves  will  probably  be  the  first  to  reduce 
wages,  but  all  the  rest  will  be  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,    to   follow   suit,   because    the    underselling 
game  can  be  longer  continued  by  the  reduction  of 
wages.     Moreover,  the  masters  best  off  are  not  un- 
wilhng  to  be  better  off;  and  they  can  easily  excuse 
the  reduction  to  their  consciences,  and  represent  it 
to  their  employes  as  a  necessity.     Any  step  can  be 
represented  as  necessary  :  the  only  question  is,  neces- 
sary for  what  ?     In  the  case  of  the  prosperous  em- 
ployers it  is  a  hypothetical  necessity ;  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  they  may  keep  up  unusually  good  pro- 
fits ;  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  losing  it  may  be  a 
real  and  absolute  necessity.    They  may  either  have  to 
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reduce  wages,  or  withdraw  themselves  and  their 
capital  so  far  as  practicable  from  the  field. 

Where  the  tendency  to  lower  wages  has  set  in, 
the  hands  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
employers'  terms — unless  they  are  in  combination. 
If  they  are  not  in  combination,  so  as  to  offer  resistance 
at  once,  all  the  employers  must  follow  the  example  of 
him  who  first  lowers  wages,  or  allow  him  an  advan- 
tage in  the  underselling  competition — a  thought  not  to 
be  entertained.  Wages  accordingly  will  be  reduced  ; 
the  tendency  to  lower,  once  set  in,  will  be  carried 
to  its  extreme  limit.  Every  sinking  firm  or  losing 
capitalist  will  lower  wages  to  save  themselves,  so  long 
as  there  is  the  least  margin  left  to  lower,  and  the 
operatives  consent  to  its  being  lowered.  Wages  in  all 
such  cases  must  sink  to  the  minimum  of  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  let  it  be  here  repeated,  that  this  mini- 
mum is  not  absolute  but  variable,  and  can  be  pushed 
below  Eicardo's — a  minimum,  of  which  the  only  thing 
definite  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  very  low,  and 
there  is  always  a  pressure  to  push  it  lower.  Beneath 
Eicardo's  deep  there  is  a  lower  deep,  to  which  the 
wages  of  uncombined,  unskilled,  and  very  numerous 
workers  tend  at  all  save  prosperous  times. 

In  the  absence  of  Trades'  Unions,  then,  the  final 
result  in  normal  times  will  be  a  minimum  wage  to  the 
hands,  as  well  as  a  minimum  price  to  the  public,  with 
normal  or  customary  profits  to  the  employer.  But 
there  will  also  be  a  greater  number  of  hands  at  the 
minimum  wage,  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  em- 
ployers at  the  ordinary  profit.  In  fact,  the  particular 
industry  will  be  just  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of  em- 
ployers and  labourers,  because   in  the  competitive 
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struggle  during  the  period  of  expansion  many  new 
men  have  estabhshed  their  footing,  many  new  hands 
have  been  drawn  to  the  work.  The  final  gainers, 
without  doubt,  are  the  consumers  and  the  new 
employers,  who  have  found  a  new  and  profitable 
investment  for  capital,  together  with  handsome 
incomes. 

§5. 

But  under  a  Trades'  Union  regime  the  result  at 
the  corresponding  final  stage  would  be  somewhat 
diiferent.  Up  to  a  certain  stage,  indeed,  the  resulting 
phenomena  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  Unionism  or 
no  Unionism,  a  prosperous  and  expanding  industry 
draws  capital  and  necessitates  high  wages  during  the 
expanding  period  (unless  in  the  one  exceptional  case 
where  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the  demand,  even 
of  such  a  prosperous  period,  in  which  case  a  trade 
combination  would  have  protected  the  labourers). 
"With  this  exception  wages  would  rise  equally  under 
either  system,  and  it  is  chiefly  when  the  inevitable 
day  comes  round  later  on,  when  masters  think  of 
lowering  wages  to  save  their  profits,  that  the  difierence 
between  them  appears.  Before  the  days  of  trade  com- 
bination, if  one  employer  gave  notice  of  a  reduction 
there  was  no  chance  but  submission.  Combination 
being  illegal,  each  man  could  easily  be  defeated  singly. 
At  present,  by  refusing  the  lower  wages,  they  can 
stop  the  threatened  reduction.  They  can  strike  work, 
and  then  the  employer  is  out  of  the  fight.  His  capital 
becomes  idle,  his  profits  cease  altogether,  his  custom 
passes  to  the  other  employers.  Now,  unless  this 
employer's  profits    are   so   very  low,   that    it   is    a 
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question  with  him  either  to  reduce  wages  or  retire 
altogether,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  accept  his  workers' 
terms  or  suffer  worse. 

Of  course  employers  wiU  not  go  on  at  a  perma- 
nent loss.     And  in  the  long  run  the  generality  of 
them  will  have  what  they  call  fair  profits.     But  at 
the  point  where  we  are,  those  hardest  pressed,  should 
they  attempt  to  reduce  wages  and  be  answered  by  a 
strike,  will  have  only  these  two  resources — either  to 
fight  it  out  with  their  men,  which  is  ruinous  for  both, 
or  to  come  to  terms  with  them,  which  means  not 
reducing   their  high  wages,  and    at  the  same  time 
raising,  or  at  least  ceasing  to  lower  price.     If  profits 
are  to  be  saved,  and  that  they  are  is  the  first  postu- 
late and  last  principle  of  every  man  in  business — if 
ordinary  profits  are  to  be  secured,  either  wages  must 
be  reduced,  or  price  must  be  raised,  or  at  least  must 
no  longer  fall.     Either  the  artisan  or  the  consumer 
must  suffer  to  save  the  profits.     Which  shall  it  be  ? 
It  depends  on  the  resolution  of  the  Unions.     In  the 
case  we  have  supposed,  if  every  group  threatened 
^  ^  with  low  wages  maintains  a  firm  front — in  the  case  we 
are  considering,  observe,  not  every  case — we  can  safely 
predict  the  general  result  without  going  into  speci- 
alities or  many  probabilities  in  detail.     The  Unionists 
will  maintain  the  high  wages  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
sumers—prices will  not  fall,  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.     Some  of  the  capitalists  that  otherwise 
would  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position 
will  succumb.     They  will  quit  the  business  (throwing 
out  of  employment  their  hands)  because,  prices  being 
kept  up,  the  demand  vrill  cease  to  grow  ;  and  the 
system   probably   requires    a    growing    demand    to 
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save  them  from  the  other    dreaded   evil   of  '  over- 
production.' 

Thus,  then,  the  final  result  under  the  Trades' 
Unionist  organisation  will  be  a  higher  price  of  pro- 
duct for  the  consumer  ;  a  wage  considerably  above 
the  minimum,  but  with  a  smaller  number  of  hands 
receiving  it ;  and  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the 
Union  wholly  or  partially  out  of  work,  and  receiving 
an  allowance  out  of  the  wages  of  the  successful  men, 
or  out  of  the  General  Union  funds — the  Union  being 
thus  a  kind  of  communistic  system  and  mutual  assur- 
ance society,  of  great  help  materialij'^  and  morally 
to  the  temporarily  unemployed,  but  of  doubtful  effi- 
cacy in  raising  the  average  wages  of  the  workers  all 
round.  Infallibly,  the  final  position  of  equilibrium 
under  a  Union  system,  when  the  longer  gale  of  pro- 
sperity has  passed,  will  be  somewhat  fewer  hands  at 
higher  wages,  fewer  employers  at  ordinary  profits, 
higher — but  not  greatly  higher — prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, together  with  a  certain  number  of  hands  out 
of  employment  or  working  half  time. 

But  now,  as  a  trade  never  is  for  long  in  a  state  of 
neutral  equilibrium,  but  while  usually  slowly  extend- 
ing on  the  whole  is  subject  to  alternate  periods  of 
briskness  and  depression,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us, 
in  order  fairly  to  compare  the  effects  of  a  Union  or 
non-Union  regime,  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try into  the  stages  following  that  in  which  we  have  left 
it  above.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  time  after  the 
neutral  state^the  state  neither  particularly  prosper- 
ous nor  the  reverse— there  follows  a  time  of  languor 
and  general  depression,  such  as  is  rather  the  rule  than 
otherwise,  at  least  in  later  times. 
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Under  the  non-combined  system  we  left — if  the 
reader  remembers — a  multitude  in  the  industry,  as 
many  as  it  could  hold — men,  women,  and  children 
labouring  at  minimum  wage,  the  employers — and 
many  of  them — making  average  profits,  and  the  gene- 
ral consumer  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cheap 
product  of  something  like  slave  labour.  Now  comes 
a  great  depression  over  the  industry.  Wages  are  at 
the  lowest,  and  cannot  be  pushed  lower  without 
terrible  results.  But  masters  must  and  will  reduce 
wages  to  keep  up  profits.  To  the  hands  it  is,  'Better 
take  half  than  nothing ! '  So  some  are  paid  half 
wages  ;  some  are  discharged  altogether.  The  public 
charity  must  intervene,  or  death  by  slow  or  quick 
starvation  follows  for  many.  Are  the  masters  not 
morally  bound  in  such  case  to  give  at  least  minimum 
wages  ? — as  much  as  might  suffice  to  keep  their 
workers  alive  ?  The  slave-owner  was  bound  to  keep 
his  slaves  alive,  and  could  not  push  their  support, 
even  temporarily,  upon  others  ;  are  not  employers  in 
our  great  industries,  the  nearest  modern  approaches 
to  the  slave-masters,  in  like  manner  bound  morally 
to  support  their  hands  ? 

It  is  a  delicate  question.  Morally  perhaps  they  -. 
are,  but  we  are  not  now  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  ' 
but  of  business,  and  it  is  the  received  ethics  of 
business  by  which  we  must  judge  his  conduct. 
Masters  will  not  under  our  present  industrial  regime 
give  higher  wages  than  will  suffice  to  leave  them 
ordinary  profits.  Once  for  all  let  that  be  under- 
stood. Ordinary,  or,  as  by  a  question-begging 
adjective  they  call  them,  '  fair  profits,'  they  must 
secure  first  at  all  costs.   No  philanthropy  enters  here, 
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into  the  sphere  of  business.  Outside  the  business 
sphere  masters  will  pay  their  share  of  local  rates,  but 
inside  it  they  must  have  their  fair  profits ;  whether 
they  get  it  by  low  wages  all  round,  or  by  discharging 
half,  or  by  whatever  other  way  seems  most  hkely  to 
secure  the  result. 

It  will  be  a  terrible  time  for  the  operatives  pre- 
viously at  minimum  wages.  They  will  get  little  help 
from  the  masters  ;  who  although,  where  there  are  no 
Trades'  Unions,  they  are  often  able  to  pocket  great 
extra  profits  without  dividing  with  their  hands,  do 
not  acknowledge  that  they  should  share  in  part  the 
losses  with  them.  The  maxim  acted  on  was  and  is, 
'  all  above  "  fair  profits  "  mine  ;  all  short  of  fair  pro- 
fits, your  wages  shall  make  it  up,' — or  rather,  as  he 
should  say,  the  public  or  Christian  charity  will  pay 
for  it,  and  my  fair  profits  will  still  be  secure. 

Let  us  now  resort  to  our  alternative  case.  Let  us 
take  up  our  Trades'  Unionists  where  we  left  them,  and 
as  we  left  them  ;  and  see  how  they  will  bear  this  wind 
of  adversity.  At  the  end  of  the  prosperous  period, 
and  when  the  state  of  equilibrium  was  reached,  they 
had  in  part  high  wages,  and  in  part  they  were  out  of 
employment.  There  comes  now  the  hard  and  search- 
ing times  of  probation  for  all.  The  masters  say, 
'  Business  is  bad,  demand  falls  ofi",  profits  are  low, 
almost  nothing  ;  we  can't  go  on  without  a  reduction 
in  wages  of  at  least  15  per  cent.'  The  workers  know 
it  to  be  true.  It  is  not  a  time  to  strike  to  resist  a 
fall,  and  they  accept  the  reduction.  It  would  be  the 
very  worst  time  to  strike — a  strike  which  means  no 
production  for  a  time  would  only  be  an  extension  of 
the  very  thing  masters  are  meditating — less  produc- 
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tion  and  short-time  work.  A  strike  would  fall  in 
with  the  masters'  ideas,  only  it  would  be  the  workers 
hitting  themselves  the  blow  the  masters  meant  to 
administer  in  milder  form  by  working  short  time.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  when  workmen  understand 
their  own  interests  there  would  be  no  strike  in  such 
a  case.  '  We  cannot  give  you  this  high  wage,  and 
continue  the  work,'  is  the  essence  of  the  situation  at 
this  point ;  and  the  men  would  for  a  time  submit  to 
lower  wages  as  the  least  evU  under  the  circumstances. 
A  strike  does  the  masters  the  minimum  of  harm  just 
then,  perhaps  it  would  be  rather  a  relief  than  other- 
wise ;  some  of  them  were  actually  working  at  a  loss, 
in  which  case  a  strike  would  be  a  clear  gain.  In  any 
case  less  wages  has  become  an  imperative  thing  for 
the  masters.  Prices  are  too  high  as  it  is.  No  hope 
for  them  in  that  quarter  by  making  them  higher. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  lower  wages,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  the  men  but  submission. 

Lower  wages  accordingly  they  get ;  they  can, 
however,  afford  to  live  on  lower  wages.  But  all  the 
time  there  are  some  unemployed — those  who  success- 
fully resisted  a  lowering  of  wages  at  the  better  time, 
but  fell  with  their  employers.  These,  not  compara- 
tively numerous,  are  still  requiring  an  allowance, 
while  their  numbers  have  been  since,  or  will  shortly, 
be  increased.  It  is  not  a  case  yet  for  public  relief, 
as  we  saw  it  soon  became  under  the  non-Union 
system.  It  is  sufficiently  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  the 
other.  In  fact,  if  the  depression  is  not  deep  and 
prolonged,  as  most  of  them  have  a  margin,  they  may 
pass  through  without  touching  the  bottom.  Under 
the  other  system,  with  a  larger  number  at  minimum 
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wage,  the  first  adversity  maizes  paupers  of  some,  and 
soon  of  most  of  them,  because  by  hypothesis  they 
could  have  liad  Httle  or  nothing  saved. 

§6. 

But  except  for  a  dying  trade  no  depression  lasts 
indefinitely.  Let  us  suppose  the  evil  period  passed. 
One  system  has  weathered  the  storm  without  the 
degrading  pauperisation  of  the  labourers.  The  other 
has  not.  The  normal  or  neutral  state  returns.  Under 
the  non-combined  labour  system,  the  scattered  half- 
pauperised  workers  are  once  more  re-gathered  into 
the  factory,  glad  of  any  wage,  even  the  old  minimum 
one.  As  yet  they  cannot  look  for  more.  But  trade 
gets  better  and  better.  A  market  is  opened,  a  series 
of  improvements  in  machinery  made,  a  hostile  tariff 
is  lowered.  The  period  of  high  profits  graciously 
returns  for  the  long-hoping  masters,  and  there  is 
once  again  competition  between  them  for  hands.  If 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them — and  it  is  the  worst 
weakness  of  the  non-Union  system  that  it  tends  to  an 
over-stocked  labour  market — wages  will  rise,  but  not 
so  fast  nor  so  high  as  under  the  combination  system. 
Under  the  latter,  wages  have  never  fallen  to  the 
minimum,  and  they  will  begin  to  rise  as  soon  as  the 
new  stimulus  to  trade  is  clearly  perceived.  Some  of 
the  unemployed  will  be  engaged,  and  soon  all,  and 
all  at  full  time,  and  even  if  their  rules  allow  it,  some 
at  overtime  in  addition. 

Profits  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  more  than  the 
masters  know  the  fact.  And  now  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion for  seeing  the  real  strength  of  Unionism,  and 
where  it  can  be  made  to  tell  most  effectively. 
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Under  the  Trades'  Union  system  as  soon  as  ever 
profits  begin  to  rise,  the  workmen  can  claim  a  share  of 
them.  The  first  efiect  of  prosperous  time  indeed  will 
rather  be  to  give  employment  to  those  in  the  trade 
out  of  work,  but  even  these  will  necessarily  enter  at 
once  on  better  terms,  on  a  wage  above  the  minimum. 
But  supposing  all  in  employment,  and  profits  to  rise, 
the  employed  can  command  a  share  in  the  rise,  and 
command  it  with  every  certainty  of  success.  They 
can  get  the  advantage  from  the  beginning  of  the 
prosperous  gale,  and  they  can  continue  to  get  it  while 
it  lasts. 

During  this  prosperous  period  the  Union  can  put 
in  its  plea  in  behalf  of  the  labourers  with  effect. 
Before  the  inflow  of  new  capital  comes,  which  we 
have  seen  was  characteristic  of  the  time  which  we 
have  now  once  again  reached,  the  labourers'  delegate 
can  say, '  Give  us  a  share  of  your  large  profits,  which 
you  will  have  to  part  with  by-and-bye  to  other  capi- 
tahsts  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  us.  Share  it  with  us, 
your  workmen,  and  the  new  capital  will  be  kept  out, 
or,  at  least,  the  new  capitalists.  You  can  yourself — 
you  and  the  other  masters  already  in  the  trade — 
raise  the  new  capital,  keep  and  divide  fair  profits  on 
it,  only  we  must  have  a  share,  we  must  have  a  fair 
share  of  what  you  get  above  your  fair  profits.  Give 
us  part — we  are  in  the  same  boat ;  it  is  even  better 
for  you  to  give  it  early  to  us  than  later  on  to  your 
rivals  and  the  general  public,  to  whom  you  will  have 
to  make  it  over  in  low  prices.  Let  us  join  to  keep 
out  the  new  men,  let  the  old  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  all  share  with  us — with 
their  hands.     The  price  can  be  kept  up,  but  it  can 
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only  be  done  by  accepting   our   terms    and  raising 
wages,  and  at  once.' 

There  is  much  in  the  delegate's  speech,  and 
matter  for  meditation  of  more  than  masters.  For 
it  is  a  fact  in  such  a  case — -and  it  is  a  very  important 
and  general  case — that  the  masters  would  serve  their 
own  interest  by  acting  on  the  delegate's  advice  and 
acceding  to  his  request.  By  raising  wages  they  secure 
the  workmen,  and  keep  out  new  men.  The  new  men 
will  not  venture  into  the  field,  because  the  decisive 
step  of  raising  wages  at  once  lowers  profits,  and  with 
it  their  inducement  to  come,  while  it  also  binds  the 
best  workmen  to  their  old  employers.  But  though 
this  action  shuts  out  large  new  capitahsts,  it  need 
not  shut  out  new  capital.  Eather  the  employers 
already  in  the  business  will  borrow  capital,  will 
enlarge  production,  and  will  get  profits  on  a  larger 
surface  of  capital.  They  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  pay 
either  bankers  or  other  lenders  interest  on  their 
advances.  But  then  they  are  making  large  profits, 
and  wiU  be  able  to  pay  the  interest,  and  the  under- 
selling does  not  begin  till  a  much  later  time.  More- 
over, it  need  not  be  keen  between  those  who  are  now 
rather  a  sort  of  semi-monopolists  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination as  regards  the  consumer. 

We  have  now  completed  the  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  of  combination  and  non-combination,  in 
the  three  usual  stages  or  cycle  of  things — expansion, 
depression,  and  the  neutral  state — and  we  have  seen 
that  the  efiect  of  the  two  systems  is  very  difierent  on 
the  masters,  the  workers,  and  the  general  public  or 
consumers.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  absence  of 
Unions  the  usual  cause  of  a  minimum  or  a  low  wage 
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was  the  competition  of  employers,  which  by  forcing 
down  prices  forced  down,  on  the  other  hand,  wages 
to  spare  profits  ;  and  that  under  a  system  of  Union- 
ism, especially  if  recognised  and  partly  accepted  by 
employers,  there  would  be  Uttle  underselling,  very 
moderate  competition,  and  that  finally  masters  and 
men  would  be  virtually  in  a  sort  of  partnership, 
enjoying,  if  masters  combine,  a  monopoly  as  against 
the  pubHc ;  if  they  do  not  combine,  still  the  advan- 
tages of  comparatively  high  prices  for  a  somewhat 
smaller  circle  of  custom,  the  outside  public  paying 
these  prices,  and  sharing  in  them  only  so  far  as  some 
of  them  may  have  shares  in  the  larger  capitals,  either 
because  they  have  lent  indirectly  to  the  capitalist 
through  a;  bank,  or  because  they  have  directly  pur- 
chased shares  in  a  limited  company  engaged  in  the 
trade.  The  whole  system  and  result  are  thus  difierent, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we  are  steadily  tending,  if  we 
have  not  in  some  cases  already  reached  it. 


H 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

TEADES'   UNIONS   AND   THEIK   INFLUENCE   ON   WAGES. 

§1. 

Wb  have  seen  the  way  in  which  wages  might  sink 
permanently  to  a  minimum  in  the  absence  of  com- 
bination, and  we  have  seen  how  combination  might 
resist  the  sinking  towards  it.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  reverse  case.  Let  us  trace  the  effect  of  a 
positive  attempt  at  reversing  the  process  of  lowering 
wages.  Let  us  suppose  a  desperate  effort  made  to 
lift,  not  a  trade  or  calling,  but  the  men  in  it  from 
the  gulf  of  a  minimum  wage.  We  will  suppose  wages 
at  the  minimum,  and  the  happy  consumer  getting  the 
products  of  the  labour  at  the  minimum  price. 

In  a  particular  trade,  let  us  say,  to  fix  our  ideas, 
of  cotton-weaving,  there  is  a  threat  of  a  strike  to  raise 
wages  ;  and  to  narrow  the  discussion,  let  us  suppose 
the  trade  in  a  steady  normal  state,  and  the  employers 
making  average  or  customary  profits  on  all  their  out- 
lay. We  are  not  to  suppose  any  new  invention  tending 
to  cheapen  production  or  price,  nor  any  extending 
markets,  home  or  foreign,  because  either  of  these 
tends  to  raise  price.  The  conditions  are  to  be — 
minimum  wages,  average  or  '  fair '  profits,  the  trade 
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neither  specially  prospering  nor  the  reverse,  and  a 
low  price  to  the  consumer.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Union — which  it  will  be  better  to  assume 
to  include  all  competent  hands  in  the  trade — demands 
an  increase  of,  say  15  per  cent,  in  wages.  Can  the 
masters  grant  it,  and  what  will  be  the  several  effects 
if  they  do  ? 

Well,  as  in  the  first  instance  they  cannot  grant  it 
without  their  profits  faUing,  unless  they  can  raise  prices, 
as  likely  as  not  their  reply  will  be  one  of  defiance  and 
war.  We  shall,  however,  suppose  them  to  yield,  in 
order  to  trace  the  logical  and  likely  train  of  conse- 
quences. They  grant,  let  us  assume,  the  15  per  cent., 
and  try  to  recoup  themselves  by  raising  the  price 
of  their  goods.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
price  15  per  cent.,  it  may  be  noted,  because  wages 
is  not  the  only  thing  which  is  represented  in  the  price. 
There  is  also  raw  material  and  interest  on  fixed 
capital  to  be  recouped,  but  wages,  by  hypothesis,  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  been  raised,  the  others  remain- 
ing steady.  Consequently,  the  rise  in  wages  of  15 
per  cent.,  since  the  other  elements  have  not  been 
raised,  will  be  covered  by  a  much  less  rise  of  price, 
let  us  say  of  5  per  cent.^  Five  per  cent.,  then,  is  all 
the  price  will  be  raised.  The  employer  will  just  raise 
his  price  so  as  to  cover  the  additional  expenses  of 
production. 

^  The  capitalist  has  an  outlay  for  wages,  for  raw  materials,  and  he 
has  capital  sunk  in  machinery,  &c. ;  the  price  of  product  has  to  cover 
these  three  advances  with  a  profit.  Now  a  rise  of  one  of  these  of  15  per 
cent.,  without  a  rise  of  the  other  two,  wiU  plainly  not  require  a  corre- 
spondingly great  rise  of  price.  If  the  three  elements  of  outlay  were 
equal  a  rise  of  15  per  cent,  in  one  only  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  5  per 
cent,  in  each  of  the  three,  and  this  would  be  covered  by  a  rise  of  5  per 
cent,  in  price — minor  outlay,  such  as  rent  of  ground,  being  neglected. 

H  2 
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It  is  a  favourable  case  for  trying  our  hypothetical 
experiment.  The  consumer  at  home  has  long  been 
getting  his  cotton  goods  and  fabrics  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  in  the  circumstances  we  have  supposed. 
Prices  are  now  so  low  as  to  satisfy  almost  even  a  con- 
sumer, whose  one  end  would  seem  to  be  low  prices. 
At  this  low  point  the  price  is  suddenly  raised  5  per 
cent.  Every  yard  of  cotton,  coarse  or  fine,  of  aU  sorts 
is  raised  5  per  cent.  What  will  be  the  effect  ?  Now, 
without  doubt,  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do — in  fact  all 
but  the  strugghng  classes — will  buy  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  before.  Even  the  poorer  classes  may 
not  buy  very  much  less,  if  we  remember  that  most  of 
the  cottons  they  do  buy  partake  of  the  nature  of 
necessaries.  If  so,  the  home  demand  for  cotton  goods 
wiU  not  be  decreased  at  all,  the  employer  will  recover 
the  advance  of  wages,  which  will  really  be  paid  by 
the  consumer.  The  employer  has  saved  himself  at 
the  cost  of  the  consuming  public.  He  has  shifted  the 
burden  skilfully  to  other  shoulders,  and  has  spread 
it  over  so  many  that  no  one  feels  it.  It  is  just  as 
if  a  particular  tax  had  been  put  by  Government  on 
one  class  of  producers,  or  on  one  part  of  their  pro- 
duction, which,  as  Mill  and  the  economists  say,  is 
shifted  to  the  buyer  through  a  rise  of  price.  The 
consumer,  including  of  course  the  operatives  in  cotton- 
weaving,  is  now  paying  the  tax,  and  let  us  hope 
he  will  feel  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  has  helped 
to  raise  the  condition  of  a  large  class  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  consumer 
includes  the  labouring  classes  generally,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  rise 
of  wages  is  thus  really  paid  by  the  majority  of  the 
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"working  classes  to  a  certain  section  of  themselves — 
those  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  cotton. 

But  also  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps  rather  more 
likely,  that  consumers  in  general  would  not  purchase 
as  much  cotton  goods  as  before.  In  general  they 
would  not  be  able,  or  they  might  not  feel  inclined. 
They  have  only  a  fixed  amount  to  expend  altogether, 
and  unless  the  article  is  like  food — a  prime  necessary 
that  must  be  had  before  all  else  in  invariable  quantity — ■ 
they  will  purchase  less  when  the  price  is  raised.  Con- 
sumers, therefore,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  will  pro- 
bably take  less  caHcoes,  sheetings,  shirtings,  cotton 
prints  for  dresses,  &c.  What  happens  then?  The 
contracted  demand  is  followed  by  contracted  produc- 
tion. Less  hands  are  needed,  and  some  are  reduced 
to  half-time.  Those  who  are  kept  on,  whether  work- 
ing full  time  or  half  time,  are  getting  better  wages, 
part  of  which,  however,  must  go  to  keep  those  men 
who  are  now  out  of  work,  so  that  in  this  ease  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  those  in  the  industry  have 
gained  or  not  by  the  attempt  to  raise  wages.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  case.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations which  enter  very  particularly  into  it,  before 
any  attempt  at  pronouncing  a  final  judgment  can  be 
made. 

One  thing  is  certain,  there  would  be  a  rise  of 
price,  and  this  rise  would  affect  the  foreign  demand 
for  manufactured  cotton  goods.  It  would  reduce  it, 
and  this  would  be  a  far  more  serious  thing  than  a 
dechne  in  the  home  demand.  For  we  make  cotton 
expressly  for  export,  and  much  more  for  export  than 
for  home  wants.  We  make  cotton  goods  for  the 
world.     We  make  hundreds  of  millions  of  yards  for 
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the  United  States,  Brazil,  China,  India,  and  for  the 
Continent,  as  far  as  the  protective  duties  will  let  us. 
Our  export — something  prodigious  in  volume  and 
very  great  in  value — amounting  to  something  like 
75,000,000^.  annually,  would  be  reduced.  The  raised 
price  would  diminish  the  demand ;  of  this,  at  least,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  It  might  dimiuish  it  most  seriously 
if  we  had  close  competition  either  in  the  country 
itself  to  which  we  export,  or  in  any  other  country. 
The  raised  price  might  even  exclude  us  altogether 
from  a  foreign  market,  where  we  had  but  a  narrow 
margin  of  advantage  over  the  home  manufacturer,  or 
any  other.  We  may,  in  this  case,  pronounce  almost 
with  certainty  that  a  rise  of  wages  wiU  have  one  of 
two  effects.  It  will  result  in  a  fall  of  profits  to  the 
employers,  frankly  accepted,  or  if  they  try  to  raise 
prices  to  recoup  themselves,  it  will  result  in  a  greatly 
contracted  foreign  demand,  entaihng  great  loss  on  both 
employers  and  workers.  It  might  even  in  this  case 
result  in  a  national  loss  in  our  exclusion  from  a  pro- 
fitable foreign  market.  Nay,  it  might  go  further, 
because  in  cases  of  industries  other  than  cotton,  high 
prices  in  England  are  an  invitation  to  aU  foreigners  in 
competition  with  us  in  any  industry  to  come  and  under- 
sell us  ia  our  own  markets — the  crown  of  iudustrial 
defeat,  to  avoid  which  there  might  be  no  means  except 
— how  can  Free-Traders  utter  it  ? — protective  duties. 
But  let  us  note,  before  quitting  this  branch  of  the 
case,  that  it  is  only  the  high  prices  that  produce  this 
effect  on  foreign  demand.  If  the  employers  had  not 
raised  prices  it  would  not  have  happened.  They 
raised  prices  to  try  and  save  their  profits  attacked  by 
their  employes,  and  this  is  the  result — bad  for  both. 
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bad  for  all,  but  worse  for  the  employers,  perhaps. 
It  might,  then,  be  better  policy  for  the  employers  to 
submit  with  the  best  grace  to  their  loss  of  profits, 
rather  than  lose  their  foreign  market,  which  is  their 
main  stay.  It  might  and  it  would  be  better  not  to 
raise  prices  on  the  foreign  customers,  and  to  raise 
it  to  the  home  customers  only  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  shut  out  competitors,  which  last,  however, 
applies  to  other  industries  rather  than  cotton,  in 
which  we  have  no  very  close  competitors. 

We  must  now  take  in,  another  consideration. 
Cotton-weaving  is  closely  connected  with  cotton- 
spinning,  and  an  upward  or  downward  tendency  of 
one  extends  itself  to  the  other  industry.  A  hurt  to 
the  one  is  a  hurt  to  the  other,  and  a  gain  for  the  one 
is  a  gain  for  the  other,  which  only  goes  to  show  that 
the  risk  or  loss  aifects — and  affects  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  good  or  ill — more  than  those  directly  con- 
cerned. And  if  the  attempt  to  raise  wages  in  cotton- 
weaving  is  a  mistake,  the  operatives  in  the  other 
branch  wiU  feel  the  effects  of  it  almost  as  much.  But 
owing  to  the  connections  and  interactions  of  things 
in  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  result  of 
a  contracted  or  of  a  lost  foreign  market  would  have 
far-extended  consequences,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, which  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  follow, 
or  to  calculate  beyond  the  first  and  more  obvious 
terms  of  the  series  of  consequences. 

Thus  we  see  finally  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
say  what  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  an  attempt 
to  raise  wages  even  in  the  case  of  a  single  trade,  and 
the  calculation  becomes  a  new  one  in  every  different 
case,  so  little  can  we  reach  general  rules  in  this  region 
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of  complication  and  speciality ;  and  so  charged  and 
clogged  with  hypotheses  must  our  conclusions  be,  if 
we  insist  on  giving  them  the  delusive  semblance  of 
generahty,  which  the  deductive  method  employed  by 
economists  so  often  affects. 

The  general  answer  to  the  question,  If  wages  are 
raised  what  will  be  the  effect  ?  turns  mainly  on  the 
other  question,  If  prices  are  raised  will  the  demand 
dechne  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  varies  in  different 
cases,  according  to  various  circumstances,  which  must 
be  specially  considered  in  each  case.  Sometimes  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  demand  will  decline,  in  others, 
as  in  the  case  of  necessaries,  we  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  not.  In  the  former  case,  masters  try  to  pass  the 
loss  on  to  the  consumer,  who  partly  saves  himself,  and 
finally  there  is  a  re-division  of  the  burden.  In  the 
latter  case,  where  the  demand  does  not  cease,  the  loss 
is  borne  by  the  consumer,  the  labourers  gain,  and 
the  employer  is  .at  no  loss. 

§  2. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  case  of  low 
wages  and  low  profits.  When  profits  are  low,  are  at 
Mill's  '  practical  minimum,'  the  very  last  thing  the 
capitalist  would  think  of  would  be  a  rise  of  wages, 
and  if  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  him  his  first 
thought  is  resistance.  He  will  not  grant  it.  Never- 
theless, he  and  all  in  the  trade  might  be  compelled 
by  a  universal  combination  to  yield,  though  doubt- 
less before  doing  so  they  would  exhaust  every  other 
alternative.  '  Shall  we  move  from  this  ungrateful 
soil  altogether,  and  leave  the  rascals  ?     But  where  to 
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go  to  escape  their  confounded  combinations  ?  They 
are  everywhere.  Employ  other  hands?  The  thing 
is  impossible  ;  besides,  they  would  be  in  the  Union  too, 
and  just  as  bad.  Import  German  or  Belgian  hands? 
jSTo,  that  won't  do  either.  Things  would  be  worse. 
Besides,  there  would  be  riots  almost — our  scoundrels 
will  not  let  them  come.  For  the  present  we  must 
submit  to  their  demands  and  give  the  wages.  No 
doubt,  if  it  came  to  the  worst  we  could  starve  them 
into  a  surrender.  But  we'll  have  to  give  it  to  them 
in  the  long  run  for  the  sake  of  peace — as  well  give 
it  now,  and  see  how  we  can  make  up  for  it.' 

In  such  a  case  a  higher  price  is  the  master's  first 
thought  of  saving  himself.  He  may  put  on  the  high 
price  surely.  But  he  may  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up. 
As  the  market  reports  say,  he  may  not  be  able  to  hold 
the  price  firmly,  because  it  depends  on  the  buyers. 
However,  our  capitalist  employer  is  not  the  man  to 
despair,  and  he  is  the  man  for  an  emergency,  which  he 
has  shown  many  a  time  and  oft.  What  shall  he  do  in 
this  evil  case  ?  Profits  are  low,  wages  high,  no  new 
or  extending  foreign  demand.  He  can  discharge  some 
of  his  hands,  work  others  short  time,  sell  inferior 
goods  for  superior — a  bad  pohcy,  which  will  tell  on 
his  class  if  not  on  himself.  Still  it  is  a  case  where 
virtue  is  on  trial,  and  he  has  only  the  average  egoistic 
virtues,  and  honesty  is  not  always  the  best  policy  for 
the  individual  in  search  of  a  fortune  by  the  readiest 
road.  Or,  best  of  all,  he  may,  by  increased  energy 
and  dihgence,  by  some  happy  stroke  of  invention,  by 
some  surprising  coup,  save  himself  nobly  and  honestly, 
and  chmb  once  more  to  the  level  of  profits  lost  by 
his  workmen's  demands.     But  what  one,  or  a  few 
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superior  or  lucky  ones  may  do,  the  whole  class  of 
capitalist  employers  we  are  sure  cannot  do.  They 
cannot  as  a  class  recover  average  profits,  save  from 
some  favouring  general  cause — some  general  gale  of 
prosperity — operating  equally  in  favour  of  all. 

While  trade,  then,  continues  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, we  may  confidently  say  that  if  masters  cannot 
maintain  the  raised  price  some  workmen  will  be 
discharged,  and  others  will  be  reduced  to  the  half- 
time  system  ;  because  production  is  narrowed,  and  no 
new  capital  invested  in  it,  such  rather  seeking  other 
investments.  Moreover,  if  the  decline  of  profits  ap- 
pears hkely  to  be  permanent,  as  trade  being  now  at 
normal  level  it  is  most  hkely  to  be,  capital  will  be 
gradually  withdrawn  from  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  yield  at  last  ordinary  profits  on  the  narrowed  pro- 
duction which  will  rise  in  price  so  as  to  allow  it.  How 
stands  the  case  now  as  regards  the  workers  ?  They 
have  won  a  very  Pyrrhic  victory  indeed  for  the  total 
interest,  as  many  of  those  have  long  been  out  of 
employment,  so  long  that  they  have  ceased  probably 
to  draw  funds  from  their  Union,  while  the  smaller 
number  who  have  been  kept  on  at  work  have  had  no 
more  than  a  nominal  victory. 

Less  than  average  profits  no  mill-owner,  iron- 
master, or  other  producer,  or  man  in  business  can  be 
expected  to  submit  to  for  a  permanence.  This  is  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  Mill,  Cairnes,  and  all  the  econo- 
mists. He  wiU  not  be  content  with  less  than  average 
profits,  and  if  for  a  time  he  is  obliged  by  necessity  to 
put  up  with  less,  it  will  be  for  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  He  will,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  quit  so 
ungrateful  and  unremunerative  a  business  ;  and  even 
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if  he  does  not  take  to  another  employment,  which 
might  be  inconvenient  in  various  ways  ;  still  he  can 
cease  to  add  to  his  capital  in  it — he  can  diminish  it, 
he  can  cease  to  replace  it  as  it  becomes  worn  out ; 
so  that  working-men,  who  seek  to  reduce  employers 
below  the  minimum  of  profits,  may  find  out  too  late 
that  they  have  over-reached  themselves,  as  they 
certainly  will  do  if  he  cannot  raise  his  price  corre- 
spondingly without  checking  demand.  They  may 
drive  away  a  flourishing  trade  to  another  neighbour- 
hood, as  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields  did,^  or  they 
might  even  extinguish  it  altogether,  as  far  as  the  par- 
ticular country  is  concerned. 

And  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  men  might 
commit  the  mistake  of  driving  from  amongst  them  a 
benefactor  whose  place  could  not  be  filled.  In  a 
country  where  manufactures  are  backward  this 
might  be  done,  and  might  be  very  disastrous.  But 
in  a  country  like  England,  where  the  conditions  and 
prospects  of  trade  are  beginning  to  be  understood  by 
the  men  as  weU  as  the  masters,  this  is  more  and 
more  unhkely  ;  and  where  the  margin  for  dispute 
between  them  becomes  narrower,  where  the  harmony 
as  well  as  the  antagonism  of  their  interest  are  now 
more  clearly  recognised,  such  mistakes  will  be  less 
and  less  hkely  to  happen  in  future. 

§3. 

There  are  certain  cases  where  Trades'  Unions 
can  efiect  a  rise  of  wages  within  limits,  without  the 
employers'  profits  being  touched,  and  without  any 

'  See  Thornton  On  Labour,  p.  286. 
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reactionary  ill  effect  on  the  Unionists  themselves, 
though  it  may  affect  others  of  the  working  classes. 
The  building  trade  is  one  such,  and  an  extremely 
important  one,  giving  employment,  as  it  does,  to  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  better  sort  of  artisans, 
mostly  more  or  less  skilled. 

In  this  case  the  complications  and  difficulties 
which  we  have  seen  are  raised  in  the  case  of  an 
exporting  industry,  do  not  arise.  Houses  are  neither 
exported  nor  imported,  nor  is  there  any  fear  of 
foreign  builders  and  contractors,  or  of  foreign  masons, 
carpenters,  painters,  or  plasterers  coming  over  to 
compete,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with,  the  mono- 
poly which  these  various  trades  as  a  whole  possess. 
For  the  building  trade  is  a  monopoly,  and,  moreover, 
mostly  a  local  monopoly ;  that  is,  the  local  builders 
and  their  workmen  have  all  the  buUding  within  a 
certain  neighbourhood  almost  entirely  in  their  own 
hands ;  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  respect  to 
each  large  town.  Now,  in  such  circumstances,  if  all 
the  artisans  in  each  branch  of  the  trade  are  in  Trades' 
Unions,  and  demand  an  advance  of  wages,  it  might 
be  an  inconvenient  thing  for  the  employing  builders 
to  refuse  and  to  resist.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
not  indisposed  to  grant  a  rise  of  wages,  provided  it  is 
not  made  at  their  expense,  which  in  this  case  it  need 
not  be,  as  they  can  charge  the  increased  wages  in 
the  consumer's  bill — the  consumer  in  this  case  being 
the  buyer  or  occupier  of  the  house,  who  vdll  thus 
have  either  the  cost  or  the  rent  of  the  house  raised 
on  him. 

In  this  class  of  cases,  if  only  the  rich  consumer 
were  made  to  pay  higher,  or  if  even  employers'  profits 
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fell,  there  would  be  little  to  object  to.  But  -working- 
men  and  the  poorest  classes  are  certain,  especially 
those  in  the  large  towns,  to  suffer  most  in  the  long 
run  by  the  rise  of  rents,  because  the  poor  are  neces- 
sarily all  users  of  houses,  though  their  construction 
is  not  the  largest  part  of  the  builder's  business.  For 
the  builder  charges  the  rise  of  wages  on  the  owner, 
and  the  owner  of  the  houses  let  to  the  poor  (who 
has  a  sort  of  monopoly)  takes  out  the  raised  cost 
in  raised  rent,  which,  in  crowded  districts  in  a  large 
town,  may  amount  to  a  quarter  or  more  of  the 
labourers'  weekly  wages  for  the  use  of  a  badly-built 
and  badly-accommodated  house.  No  doubt  part  of 
the  high  rent  may  be  omng  to  the  owners  taking 
advantage  of  the  destructive  competition  of  the 
poor  against  each  other  for  a  prime  necessity  of 
life,  namely,  house-shelter,  which  exists  in  limited 
amount ;  but  apart  from  competition,  the  rent  is  also 
raised  by  the  fact  that  the  owner  has  a  monopoly  of 
a  necessity  of  life  on  which  he  can  put  his  price, 
and  he  and  all  his  class  will  certainly  make  this 
price  or  rent  sufficient  to  cover  all  their  outlay  with 
at  least  ordinary  profits.  There  would  be  a  tacit 
combination  amongst  house-owners  to  this  extent, 
and  even  if  there  was  a  combination  amongst  all 
householders  and  house-seekers  to  lower  rents,  they 
could  not  lower  them  beyond  this  point,  if  the 
house-landlord  remained  firm.  A  general  strike  to 
lower  house  rents  we  are  sure  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  would  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  house- 
holder, because  it  could  not  last  twenty-four  hours, 
if  met  by  a  general  ejectment  and  '  lock-out.' 

In  this  case  the  artisans  in  the  building  trade  gain 
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at  the  expense  of  the  general  public,  including  the 
working  classes.  And  a  balance  must  be  struck 
before  we  can  pronounce  on  the  clear  gain  of  the 
latter.  Taken  as  a  whole,  on  the  one  hand,  a  re- 
spectable and  numerous  body  have  gained  a  rise 
within  the  past  forty  years  of  50  per  cent,  on  their 
whole  wages,  while  the  entire  working  classes,  at 
least  those  in  the  towns,  have  had  their  rents  raised, 
perhaps  doubled  within  the  same  period.  Now,  it  is 
probable  that  more  than  half  the  increased  wages  in 
the  building  trade  is  paid  by  others  than  the  labour- 
ing and  poorer  classes ;  by  rich  householders,  or 
dweUers  in  their  own  houses,  by  the  general  cus- 
tomers, who  pay  for  the  handsome  shop-fronts  in  the 
price  of  goods,  by  City  corporations,  by  religious 
bodies,  by  the  Government — for  churches,  vestry 
halls,  public  buildings,  &c.,  and  in  these  cases  we 
can  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Trades'  Unions 
without  any  reserve.  In  other  cases  they  have  only 
gained,  at  the  cost  of  their  class  in  general,  a  matter 
at  which  there  is  certainly  no  occasion  to  rejoice, 
as  something  less  than  half  their  increased  wages  is, 
after  various  shufflings,  finally  settled  on  the  shoulders 
of  their,  in  general,  poorer  labouring  brethren. 

There  is  another  wide  class  of  cases,  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  preceding,  where  the  rise  of 
wages,  though  successful,  was  of  doubtful  advantage, 
having  regard  to  the  total  interest  of  labour — cases 
where  wages  of  the  workers  might  be  raised  without 
a  single  one  of  thdr  brother  workers  suffering,  and 
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without  even  the  employers'  profits  being  touched. 
The  class  of  cases  referred  to  is  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  luxuries  for  the  demands  of  rich  consumers. 

This  class  of  cases  is  well  deserving  of  attention 
for  several  reasons,  and  they  are  pecuharly  good 
cases  for  Trades'  Unions  trying  their  powers  on,  be- 
cause in  all  ages  luxuries  have  been  considered  by 
wise  governments  a  good  subject  for  taxation,  and 
because  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  production  of  in- 
numerable luxuries  of  all  sorts  that  the  astonishingly 
increased  power  and  productivity  of  labour,  and  con- 
sequent cheapening  in  price  of  the  things  produced, 
has  been  manifested  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
as  both  Mill  and  Cairnes  are  emphatic  in  pointing  out 
to  us.  In  fact,  they  both  consider  this  the  chief 
reason  why  the  labourer  has  failed  to  gain  anything, 
while  aU  other  classes  have  gained  so  much  by 
material  progress.  Luxuries  have  been  increased 
in  amount,  new  and  hitherto  unthought  of  luxuries 
have  been  invented  or  discovered,  more  and  more  of 
the  general  stock  of  labour  has  been  drafted  ofl"  by 
the  orders  of  the  rich  to  labour  at  production  of  the 
luxuries  or  of  things  only  needed  to  be  exchanged 
for  them ;  and  yet  the  labourers,  as  a  whole,  get 
only  their  old  supply  of  the  necessaries,  and  taste 
none  of  these  luxuries.  Luxuries  have  been  cheap- 
ened, have  been  brought  more  and  more  within 
reach  of  all,  save  the  labourers,  many  of  whom  are 
set  to  make  them.  The  labourer's  necessaries  have 
not  been  cheapened,  on  the  whole:  his  food  has 
not  been  cheapened,  nor  his  house  rent,  though 
his  clothes  have  been,  and  those  elementary  luxuries, 
as  tobacco  and  beer,  which  are  to  him,  in  moderate 
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amount,  really  necessaries,  like    his   weekly  penny 
paper. 

Such  is  the  complaint  of  Mill  re-echoed  by  his 
disciples,  Cairnes  and  Fawcett,  and  it  is  certainly  no 
more  than  the  truth.  Let,  then,  the  labourers  who 
produce  directly  the  unimported  luxuries  combine 
and  put  pressure  on  employers  to  raise  wages,  who 
can  then  raise  prices  on  the  consumer.  In  such 
cases  a  tax  can  do  nothing  but  good  on  the  whole, 
because  if  the  rich  restrain  their  luxurious  consump- 
tion there  will  be  at  least  a  moral  gain,  and  the 
capital  and  labour  now  set  free  from  this  luxurious 
production  will  either  be  employed  in  producing 
additional  necessaries  at  cheaper  price,  or,  if  there 
are  sufficient  necessaries  already,  a  simpler  and  more 
generally  accessible  class  of  luxuries — luxuries  which 
many  can  purchase,  and  which  may  be  quite  as 
desirable  every  way  as  those  before  produced,  though 
requiring  less  labour  and  capital.  The  choice  luxu- 
ries were,  in  fact,  chiefly  desired  because  they  required 
much  or  rare  labour,  and  were,  therefore,  at  a  high 
price,  which  placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  many. 
These  rich  people  specially  want  things  that  few  can 
have,  to  have  such  makes  their  distinction — choice 
wines,  furniture,  jewellery,  carriages,  yachts,  fine 
houses,  ornaments,  pictures.  A  tax  on  such  when 
home-made,  produced  by  a  rise  of  wages,  will  either 
narrow  their  consumption,  or  if  not,  those  producing 
them  will  be  at  least  better  paid. 

This  class  of  cases  further  deserves  serious  atten- 
tion, because  it  is  agreed  by  economists  that  the  pro- 
duction of  luxuries,  and  chiefly  the  rarer  and  costlier 
sort,  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
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as  a  whole,  although  it  gives  employment  to  a  hmited 
number  of  them.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  either 
that  the  Government  should  tax  these  luxuries,  or 
that  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  them,  if  of 
home  production,  should  step  in  first,  and  by  trade 
combinations  anticipate  the  Government  by  demand- 
ing higher  wages,  to  be  afterwards  charged  on  the 
rich  consumer? 

Luxuries  are  costly,  sometimes  because  they  are 
scarce,  but  chiefly  because  either  much  labour,  or 
expressly  skilled  labour,  is  drawn  to  their  production. 
It  is  right  that  their  price  should  be  high  on  these  ac- 
counts, but  also  for  the  further  reason  that  the  buyer 
can  afford  it,  and  by  hypothesis,  in  many  cases,  is  on 
the  look-out  for  a  costly  article  the  possession  or 
consumption  of  which  wiU  confer  on  him  a  distinc- 
tion. Why,  then,  should  he  not  pay  handsomely  on 
sB.  these  grounds  ?  If  people  must  have  rare  things, 
either  for  purposes  of  ostentation — ^which  analysed  to 
the  bottom  mostly  shows  an  ugly  feehng  or  motive  (see 
what  a  fine  thing  I  have,  which  poor  creatures  hke 
you  can't  get !) — or  for  the  more  presentable  reason 
that  they  h^ve  superior  taste,  let  them  pay  for  them 
in  either,  and  particularly  in  the  former  case  ;  and 
who  deserves  the  additional  pay  better  than  those 
who  labour  to  procure  them  ? 

Not  that  it  would  be  for  the  general  interest  if 
there  were  no  luxuries  produced :  for  even  the  employer 
would  cease  to  employ  to  produce  necessaries  if  he 
had  not  in  his  eye  certain  luxuries  which  he  intends 
to  get  by  his  production  of  necessaries,  the  hope  of 
which  luxuries  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  mainsprings  of 
his  energy  and  enterprise.     No,  it  is  only  suggested 
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that  a  tax  on  certain  luxuries  by  the  Unions,  so  far 
as  the  luxuries  ai-e  home-mado  by  their  members,  is 
one  of  the  most  defensible  of  all,  and  one  which 
might  make  some  small  compensation  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  as  a  whole  (though  unfortunately  not  to 
those  most  needing  it),  for  the  losses  and  privations 
which  the  production  of  siu'h  things  under  our 
present  industrial  economy  entails  on  tlie  labourers 
in  general. 

The  onl)'  objection  is  that  in  many  instances  the 
producers  of  luxuries  have  already  exceptionally 
high  wages,  and  it  would  be  better  if  tlie  tax  levied 
on  luxuries  could  be  divided  more  equitably  amongst 
all  the  labouring  classes.  However  short  of  this, 
or  perhaps  in  addition  to  this,  which  might  in 
some  sort  be  accomplished  by  a  Government  tax 
on  luxuries,  instead  of  on  labourers'  articles  of  con- 
sumption, it  might  even  be  desirable  that  those  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  rarer  luxuries,  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  difficulty,  should  ask  ever  higher  wages,  so  as 
to  hit  the  very  richest  most — in  fact,  have  a  sort  of 
upward  sliding  scale  of  successively  higher  demand 
for  wages,  according  as  the  luxury  becomes  the  rarer. 
Fewer  will  share  this  high  wage  as  we  rise  higher, 
but  only  because  fewer  rich  will  require  to  be  so 
attacked. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  becoming  constantly 
more  important  to  which  we  have  now  to  call  atten- 
tion— the  case  of  monopohes,  whether  of  a  single 
individual,  of  a  few  ii^i  concert,  or  of  a  company 
acting  as  an  individual  with  a  single  will,  in  all  whicli 
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the  monopolist  has  the  power  of  arbitrarily  raising 
the  price  of  product  or  charge  of  service,  so  as  to 
secure  more  than  average  profits.  What  would  be 
the  effect  in  such  a  case  of  a  combination  of  the 
employed  to  raise  wages  ? 

At  first  it  would  seem  as  if  this  would  be  just  the 
sort  of  case  where  a  strike  would  be  most  certainly 
and  speedily  defeated,  because  the  monopoUst  being, 
by  hypothesis,  the  sole  purchaser  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed, if  the  labourers  should  strike  and  the  mono- 
pohst  refuses  to  accede  to  their  terms,  they  must  be 
at  the  monopolist's  mercy.  There  is  no  one  else  to 
employ  them,  and  in  a  trial  of  strength  the  monopolist 
being,  as  the  necessary  possessor  of  great  capital, 
peculiarly  strong  in  staying  power,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  hands  would  have  no  alternative  but  surrender. 

And  so,  no  doubt,  they  would  if  a  trial  of  endur- 
ance a  outrance  should  take  place.  In  such  a  case 
the  workers  would  have  no  choice  but  surrender  or 
starvation  in  the  end,  unless  the  labourers  could  and 
would  emigrate  rather  than  surrender.  But  such  a 
trial  of  endurance  is  very  unlikely  to  take  place, 
partly  because — the  argument  from  the  nature  of 
monopohes  being  two-edged — the  employers  can  no 
more  replace  the  labourers  than  the  labourers  can 
find  other  employers ;  but  chiefly  for  this,  that  in 
these  cases  of  monopohes  there  is  a  third  power  in- 
terested, and  which  will  certainly  insist  on  having 
a  voice — the  pubhc — which  would  in  general  be 
specially,  and  sometimes  intolerably,  inconvenienced 
by  a  cessation  of  the  monopohst's  work,  which  in 
the  absence  of  a  monopoly,  that  is,  where  there 
was  competition  to   do   the  work,  it  would  not  be. 
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Consequently,  in  these  cases  the  voice  of  the  pubhc 
would  intervene  to  compel  an  understanding  bet-n-eeu 
the  contendino  combinations  or  contendinof  mono- 
polists  of  labour  and  of  capital. 

Wherever  the  pubhc  could  find  a  substitute  there 
would  be  no  interference,  aud  they  might  fight  it  out 
themselves.  Thus,  if  the  hands  employed  in  the 
great  bre'wing  industries  struck,  the  pubhc  that  could 
try  a  difierent  stimulant  or  drink,  in  the  shape  of  wine 
or  spirits,  would  not  perhaps  be  very  greatly  incon- 
venienced, and  would  preserve  its  patience.  But  if 
the  servants  in  one  of  our  great  railway  companies 
should  strike  for  higher  wages  or  lower  working 
hours,  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  railways  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  reach 
Liverpool  or  Glasgow  speedily.  Here,  in  fact,  the 
pubhc  would  be  the  great  sufferers  from  the  dispute ; 
next  to  the  pubhc  it  would  be  the  servants  of  the 
company  ;  while  the  company  itself  would  only  suffer 
a  temporary  loss  of  interest,  which  the  shareholders, 
who  finally  bear  it,  would  scarcely  feel.  It  would  be 
emphatically  a  case  where  the  combatants  would  be 
compelled  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  each 
other,  and  where,  consequently,  the  reasonable  requests 
of  the  railway  staff  Avould  have  to  be  listened  to,  and 
their  grievances  removed.  It  would  be  a  case  where 
arbitration  would  come  in  with  good  effect,  but  an 
understanding  would  somehow  or  other  have  to  be 
arrived  at,  which  would  mostly  be  adverse  to  the 
company. 

Wherever  the  monopolist,  in  fact,  suppHes  a  pub- 
lic want  that  cannot  otherwise  be  supplied  within  a 
short  time,  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  both 
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some  public  check  on  his  power  of  arbitrarily  raising 
price,  as  well  as  some  power  to  enforce  the  peace 
finally  between  the  monopolist  and  those  in  his  ser- 
vice. In  such  cases  strikes  and  lock-outs  would 
become  general  nuisances,  hurtful  to  all,  with  the 
public  the  worst  sufferers,  and  they  could  not  be  tole- 
rated. To  say  so  is  virtually  to  give  a  decision  against 
the  employer  in  these  cases,  because,  to  say  a  strike 
cannot  be  allowed,  while  yet  the  Legislature  has  re- 
cognised the  indefeasible  right  of  workmen  to  combine, 
and  to  refuse  their  services  unless  at  their  own  terms, 
is  in  effect  to  call  on  the  employers  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  hands.  It  puts  pressure  on  them  to  con- 
cede their  demands,  provided  they  are  reasonable, 
and  here  again  it  would  seem  requisite  to  have  an  out- 
side Court  to  decide  the  point  of  their  reasonableness. 

§6. 

But,  in  general,  the  rise  of  wages  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  spoken  has  been  at  the  expense  either 
of  the  consumer  or  of  other  labourers  outside  the 
circle  of  the  strikers.  The  capitahst  employer,  whose 
profits  they  chiefly  desire  to  hit,  has  mostly  escaped 
by  dexterously  evading  the  blow,  and  shifting  the 
burden  on  others  through  a  rise  of  price,  which,  if 
his  product  be  a  necessary,  or  something  near  a  neces- 
sary, he  may  safely  do — especially  if  he  is  not  closely 
pressed  by  foreign  competition — without  the  demand 
falhng  off.  The  individual  capitalist  can  never  be 
permanently  touched  in  the  matter  of  profits,  for 
his  comfort  adds  political  economy ;  because,  if  his 
profits  are  pushed  below  the  normal  level  by  whom- 
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soever  or  whatsoever — by  Government  tax  or  strike, 
or  any  other  depressing  cause — ^if  he  cannot  raise  his 
price  or  otherwise  save  liimself  by  cheapening  his 
raw  material,  making  compensatory  improvements  in 
production — and  it  might  add,  if  it  chose,  by  selling 
inferior  or  sophisticated  goods  for  superior  or  honest 
— if  all  fails  he  will  quit  the  ungrateful  employment 
for  some  other,  or  else  transport  himself  with  his 
capital  and  transferable  plant  to  another  country, 
where  he  cau  carry  on  the  same  employment  un- 
harassed  by  Trades'  Unions  or  other  annoyances.^ 

The  individual  employer  may  thus,  in  general, 
save  himself  if  hard  driven.  But  now  suppose 
labour  everywhere  organised  and  combined  in  Unions 
— at  least  in  this  country — could  there  not  be  a  gene- 
ral and  simultaneous  strike  all  along  the  line  of  labour 
to  raise  wages  at  the  expense  of  profits,  and  of  pro- 
fits only  ; — a  strike  which  would  compel  the  capitahst 
everywhere  '  to  come  down '  himself,  Avithout  his 
being  able  to  shift  the  loss  on  others  by  a  rise  of  price, 
or  to  save  himself  by  a  change  of  employment,  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  capital  to  be  otherwise  in- 
vested, or  a  change  of  country  ? 

Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  work  '  On  Labour,'  thinks 
there  might  be  ;  thinks  that  if  Unionism  were  national 
there  might  be  a  simultaneous  and  successful  strike  to 
lower  profits,  where  the  capitalists  would  have  no  choice 
but  submission,  or  at  least  but  one  other  choice,  which 
they  hardly  would  or  could  adopt ;  namely,  a  coun- 
ter  combination  of  all  capitahsts  to  fight  it  out  a 

'  Professor  Cliffe  Leslie  thinks  that  the  capitalist  can  ouly  save  him- 
self theoretically  in  many  cases,  e.g.  that  a  tax  might  ruin  a  producer 
before  he  could  extricate  his  capital,  which,  no  doubt,  is  true  in  individual 
cases,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  which  science  is  concerned. 
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outrance.  Thornton  thinks  that  in  such  a  case  it 
■would  be  impossible  to  shift  the  tax  on  others  by  a 
rise  of  price,  and  that  it  would  hit  the  capitaUst  and 
him  only.  In  such  a  case,  he  argues,  the  capitaHst 
Avould  gain  nothing  by  a  change  of  employment,  for 
the  profits  of  all  employments  are,  by  hypothesis, 
simultaneously  attacked  by  the  Unionists.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  changing  country,  if  the  thing 
were  otherwise  practicable,  because  they  would  be 
met  by  the  same  state  of  things  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty, supposing  Thornton's  idea,  which  is  also  Karl 
Marx's,  of  a  federation  of  labour  leagues,  and  an 
international  understanding  between  the  labourers 
in  the  different  civilised  countries.  If,  wherever  the 
capitalist  went  (practically  only  one  or  two  countries 
would  be  ever  dreamt  of)  he  was  confronted  by 
the  serried  phalanxes  of  labour,  determined  to  exact 
as  raised  terms  as  the  labourers  in  the  country 
he  came  from,  there  would  be  no  use  in  his  mov- 
ing. If,  on  whatever  suitable  shore  he  landed,  he 
would  be  met  by  the  same  hostile  confederation  of 
labour,  he  would  either  have  to  keep  perpetually  on 
the  wing  and  die  in  mid-air,  or  settle  and  accept  the 
severe  terms  offered ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  remain  at  home  and  sur- 
render to  his  own  countrymen 

Nor,  adds  Thornton,  could  the  employer  raise  his 
price,  nor  if  he  could  would  the  rise  serve  his  turn. 
'  Abroad  and  at  home  they  (the  employers)  would 
find  wages  everywhere  equally  raised  and  profits 
equally  depressed  in  all  employments.  Their  least 
unpromising  course  might  then  seem  to  be  to  raise 
prices  as  universally  as  wages  had  risen  ;  but  so  to 
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raise  prices  and  yet  to  keep  their  whole  capital  em- 
ployed would  be  impossible  ;  neither,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, would  it  afford  them  much  relief.  As  long  as  all 
kinds  of  business*  continued  to  be  prosecuted  on  the 
same  scale  and  with  the  same  vigour,  so  that  there 
was  no  falling  off  in  production  ;  and  that  the  quan- 
tities of  aU  Idnds  of  goods  continued  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other  and  to  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation,  there  could  be  no  general 
rise  of  prices.  Neither,  if  there  were,  would  the  rise 
be  of  much  service  to  the  employers,  who  would  be 
little  the  better  off  for  selling  their  own  products 
more  dearly,  if  they  had  to  pay  proportionally  dearer 
for  everything  they  bought.  Prices,  however,  would 
not  rise,  and  profits  therefore  could  not  escape 
a  depression,  to  which  capitalists  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  reconcile  themselves,  unless  some 
of  them  should  prefer  retiring  from  business  alto- 
gether, or  at  least  withdrawing  from  it  part  of  their 
capital.' 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  there  not  be  a 
general  rise  of  prices  ?  The  usual  answer  to  this  is, 
that  while  there  is  the  same  amount  of  production 
and  only  the  same  amount  of  money,  there  cannot  be 
a  general  rise  of  prices  ;  because  the  range  of  prices 
depends  on  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  commodities  and  services 
that  are  bought  and  sold,  and  as  these  have  not  been 
altered,  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  of  prices. 

This  doctrine  is  sometimes  found  a  little  unsatis- 
factory, because  it  is  allowed  by  economists  that  a 
single  employer  may  compensate  himself  for  a  rise  of 
wages  or  a  tax  by  a  rise  of  price,  and  a  second  and 
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a  third  employer  may  do  so.  Why,  then,  not  aU  em- 
ployers ?  or  when  does  compensation  begin  to  be 
impossible  by  a  rise  of  price,  and  to  what  extent  ?  In 
answer  to  the  difficulty  it  must  be  allowed  that  each 
employer  under  the  circumstances  would  try  to  indem- 
nify himself  by  a  rise  of  price,  and  it  would  appear 
before  long  whether  he  could  succeed  or  not.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  each  puts  on  a  higher  price,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  asking  it ;  whether 
he  gets  or  gets  it  soon  is  another  matter.  What  wlU 
really  happen?  The  buying  public,  the  workmen 
alone  excepted,  have  only  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  before  wherewith  to  make  their  purchases,  and  if 
all  things  are  suddenly  priced  higher,  it  follows  their 
money  will  not  go  as  far  as  before  in  the  way  of  pur- 
chasing. Each  one  then  wiU  have  to  contract  his  field 
of  purchasing,  to  make  it  square  with  his  unchanged 
income,  which  has  lost  in  purchasing  power  ;  and  he 
wiU  either  narrow  his  purchases  equally  all  round,  or 
contract  in  luxuries,  while  buying  the  same  amount  of 
what  are  called  necessaries,  as  well  as  what  are  to  him 
indispensable  things — a  much  larger  class  than  neces- 
saries. There  is  no  doubt  what  he  will  do,  and  what 
most  will  do.  All  will  buy  the  stricter  necessaries, 
and  next  those  things  that  are  closest  in  character 
to  them,  iu  proportion  to  their  means,  and  they  will 
curtail  their  other  expenditure.  Things  outside  the 
circle  of  necessaries  cannot  maintain  the  high  price 
put  on  them  ;  there  is  less  of  them  wanted  even  at  the 
usual  price,  less  of  all  except  the  rarer  sort  of  luxuries 
for  the  rich  few.  They  will,  therefore,  fall  in  price, 
and  there  will  be  a  greatly  reduced  production  to 
correspond  to  the  reduced  demand,  and,  as  a  further 
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consequence,  some  workmen  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

But  all  the  remaining  workmen  are  getting  higher 
wages — say  20  per  cent,  higher,  to  which  a  fall  of 
profits  of  6  would  in  general  correspond  ^ — while  some 
of  the  usual  workers  at  luxuries  are  out  of  work. 
The  demand  for  the  first  circle  of  necessaries — food, 
clothes,  customary  drink,  house-shelter,  fire,  light, 
will,  perhaps,  be  as  great  as  ever  at  the  higher  prices 
put  on  them,  since  the  workmen  have  got  a  rise  of 
wages,  and  as  their  demand  has  even  increased  for 
these  and  the  lowest  class  of  luxuries.  Consequently, 
the  higher  prices  will  be  maintained  in  these  cases, 
except  where,  as  in  the  important  instance  of  food, 
we  are  subject  to  foreign  competition.  For  example, 
English  farmers  could  not  make  up  for  a  rise  of  wages 
produced  by  a  strike  of  their  agricultural  labourers 
by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  which,  unhappily  for  the 
farmers,  but  happily  for  the  consumers,  is  governed 
by  the  American  price  and  cost  of  production  of  corn, 
irrespective  of  the  English  farmers'  expenses.  (Save, 
then,  in  such  a  case,  which,  however,  is  the  exception, 
as  most  necessaries  raised  at  home  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  foreign  competition,  prices  will  be  kept  up.) 

Still  the  price  of  our  manufactured  goods  could 
not  be  raised  very  sensibly  without  causing  a  fall  off  in 
the  foreign  demand,  a  diminution  in  our  exports,  and 
a  consequent  raising  the  price  of  all  our  imported 
articles  and  commodities,  including  tea,  sugar,  tobacco. 
If  the  price  were  raised  a  little  more,  unless  indeed 
the  strike  were  simultaneous  and  world-wide,  the 
foreigner  would  send  his  cheap  goods  wherever  he 

'  Raised  wages,  other  expenses  the  same,  means  lowered  profits,  but 
in  less  proportion.     See  note,  p.  99. 
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was  not  far  distanced  in  the  competition.  He  might 
come  over  and  undersell  us  in  our  own  market,  to 
the  joy  of  the  consumer,  who  is  never  a  patriot  in  the 
matter  of  purchases.  Yes,  truly,  and  unless  you  put 
on  protective  duties  the  foreigner  in  such  case  would 
come  and  be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  con- 
sumer as  our  industrial  deliverer  from  dear  prices, 
would  be  received  with  welcome  by  every  one  save 
the  home  capitalist  producer,  and  even  by  him  in  the 
matter  of  all  other  things  save  his  own  high-priced 
product. 

We  have  thus  narrowed  the  circle  of  capitalists 
who  can  keep  up  the  high  prices  to  those  who  pro- 
duce necessaries  at  home  not  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition, or  but  httle  subject  to  it.  In  most  cases 
prices  after  a  time  revert  to  what  they  were  before  the 
rise  of  wages,  while  luxuries  in  general  will  have 
rather  fallen  in  price.  The  final  result,  then,  will  be 
nearly  but  not  quite  what  Mr.  Thornton  represents  it 
as  regards  prices,  and  profits  and  wages  ;  that  is,  the 
prices  of  most  necessaries  will  be  higher,  of  luxuries 
lower  than  before,  while  the  many  things  between  will 
be  the  same.  In  like  manner,  wages  will  have  lost  some- 
what of  purchasing  power  when  exchanged  for  neces- 
saries, but  will  be  20  per  cent,  greater  in  amount. 
Profits  will  have  fallen  in  most  cases,  but  will  have 
saved  themselves  in  the  cases  of  the  producers  of 
absolute  necessaries  at  the  cost  of  the  profits  of  the 
producers  of  luxuries,  which  will  have  fallen  even 
below  the  general  faU,  carrying  down  with  them  some 
of  the  labourers.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  a  decided 
defeat  for  the  capitalist,  and  a  gain  for  the  wage- 
earners. 
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§    7. 

The  above  is  what  would  happen  under  Thornton's 
hypothesis  of  a  universal  strike  to  raise  wages — if  the 
capitahst  did  no  more  than  try  to  raise  prices  to  recoup 
himself.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  margin 
for  the  action  of  Trades'  Unions  is  very  thin  indeed. 
Profits  are  in  general  everywhere  within  a  '  hand's 
breadth  '  of  the  minimum,  to  use  Mill's  phrase.  And 
they  cannot  be  pushed  below  a  point  a  little  above 
this,  which  he  calls  the  practical  minimum,  or  the 
point  at  which  capital  prefers  to  take  flight  to  other 
countries  or  the  colonies,  where  it  is  sure  of  a  fair 
interest  without  trouble. 

But  what  is  the  other,  the  real  minimum,  of  which 
economists  talk  ?  It  is  the  lowest  remuneration  on 
his  capital  which  the  capitahst  thinks  an  adequate 
return  for  taking  the  trouble  and  risks  of  business. 
The  minimum  must  give  him  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
on  all  his  capital,  fixed  and  circulating,  plus  wages 
for  his  management,  rated  also  at  a  percentage  on  all 
his  capital,  plus  an  insurance  for  certain  risks  of  total 
or  partial  loss  other  than  ordinary,  to  which  his 
capital  is  necessarily  exposed,  and  which  also  can  be 
rated  at  a  percentage  on  the  capital  as  paid  to  insur- 
ance companies.  If  he  did  not  get  this  amount,  which 
is  rated  at  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole 
capital,  he  would  not  engage  in  business.  He  would 
prefer  to  lend  his  capital,  contenting  himself  with  the 
rate  of  interest  which  he  could  get  without  any 
trouble,  and  he  would  either  enjoy  himself,  or  if  he 
has  taste  and  talent  for  business,  offer  his  services  as 
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manager  to  a  company  where  he  would  certainly  get 
wages  of  management.  You  can't  push  our  capitalist 
below  this  minimum  by  any  possibility.  Because  you 
see  he  can  get  the  first  item,  namely,  interest,  by 
merely  lending  his  money,  and  he  can  get  the  second, 
in  spite  of  Trades'  Unions,  by  offering  his  services  to 
others,  if  they  won't  allow  him  to  have  it  as  his  own 
manager.  And  it  is  clear,  too,  that  in  general  he  must 
further  get  what  will  cover  unusual  risks. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  said  by  the  work- 
men's advocates  to  the  capitalist,  '  You  want  too 
much  for  your  salary  as  your  own  manager.  You 
want  a  percentage  on  aU  your  capital,  both  the  fixed 
and  the  circulating  part,  and  whether  it  be  big  or 
little,  and  you  rate  this  too  high,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  most  part  you  are  not  manager  your- 
self, but  have  a  manager  whom  you  pay  much  less 
than  you  rate  your  own  managerial  worth  at.  Your 
salary  should  then  be  reduced  to  what  you  are 
actually  paying,  or  to  what  is  customarily  paid,  and 
it  should  be  a  certain  fixed  salary,  not  necessarily  a 
percentage  on  aU  your  capital :  because  it  is  as  easy, 
in  general,  to  control  a  very  great  business  as  a  great 
one  or  a  moderately  large  one.  Your  risks,  no  doubt, 
ought  to  be  made  up,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  actually  estimated  by  you  as  paid  to  insurance 
companies,  provided  they  are  not  insured  in  all 
beyond  their  real  extent. 

'  Moreover,  there  are  certain  risks  to  which  your 
hands  are  liable  in  your  employment,  risks  to  life  and 
limb,  for  which  you  are  now  held  liable  by  law  to 
give  pecuniary  compensation  in  certain  cases,  and  the 
average  estimate  of  these  risks,  we  think,  ought  not 
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to  be  added  to  your  insurance,  and  charged  in  your 
profits.  This  loss  the  class  of  employers  should 
suffer,  and  not  swell  their  minimum  of  profits  with  it 
as  a  thing  to  be  made  good.  And  now  your  minimum 
of  profits,  or  fair  profits,  should  strictly  be — ordinary 
interest,  a  manager's  salary  of  say,  2,000/.  a  year, 
instead  of  a  percentage  on  your  circulating  capital  of 
100,000/.,  and  again  on  your  fixed  capital  of  100,000/., 
amounting,  at  5  per  cent.,  to  10,000/.  It  should  be 
only,  if  interest  also  be  rated  at  5  per  cent., 

10,000/.  +  2,000/.  =  12,000/., 
instead  of 

10,000/.  +  10,000/.  =  20,000/. 
per  annum,  omitting  for  the  present  the  matter  of 
insurance.' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  very  lowest 
point  beneath  which  it  is  impossible  to  push  the  capi- 
talist. He  must  have  at  least  current  interest,  his 
salary  of  management,  let  it  be  of  fixed  amount,  and 
his  risks  commuted  to  an  annual  insurance  premium, 
or  else  he  too  wiU  strike,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
can,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  workers  would 
be  decided  losers  thereby.  This  much  he  must  get, 
and  this  much  an  associated  group  of  workmen  would 
look  to  get  if  he  were  gone,  as  a  return  on  their 
capital ;  because,  if  this  capital  were  borrowed  they 
would  have  to  pay  interest  on  it,  together  with  a 
salary,  and  if  they  are  wise  a  generous  one,  to  their 
appointed  manager  ;  while,  if  the  capital  be  happily 
their  own,  they  will  still  expect  the  same  returns  on 
it,  only  that  they  will  then  be  able  to  divide  the 
interest  amongst  themselves  in  addition  to  their 
wages. 
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But  whilst  they  have  not  capital  of  their  own 
they  should  not  grumble  at  the  capitalist  who  has, 
because  he  looks  for  interest  on  it,  nor  at  his  asking 
a  salary  for  his  services,  which  they  would  them- 
selves have  to  pay  if  the  capitalist  was  gone.  In 
short,  it  comes  to  this  finally.  The  capitalist  must 
get  his  wages  and  his  interest,  because  by  lending  his 
money  he  can  get  the  one,  and  by  hiring  his  services, 
though,  no  doubt,  with  some  slight  loss  of  dignity,  he 
can  get  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  associ- 
ation of  workmen — the  co-operative  producers  of  the 
future — must  pay  a  manager,  and  if  any  or  all  of 
this  capital  is  borrowed,  they  must  surrender  the 
interest  on  it.  If  anyone  raise  the  question  that 
some  socialists  do,  Why  pay  interest  at  aU?  I  can 
only  here  reply  that  interest  is  a  necessary  thing, 
and  short  of  complete  communism,  must  be  paid  to 
the  owners  of  borrowed  capital. 

Finally,  though  the  absolute  Umit  of  the  capital- 
ist's endurance  is  represented  by  the  above  minimum, 
it  would  be  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
to  press  him  too  near  to  it,  because,  though  indi- 
vidual employers  are  constantly  far  above  the  mini- 
mum of  profits,  in  general— and  it  is  general  considera- 
tions which  mainly  concern  the  labouring  classes — in 
general  profits  are  very  near  it  already,  and  if  the 
employer  is  pressed  he  may  send  his  future  savings, 
and  even  part  of  his  present  capital  abroad — to 
some  country  where  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  in  England,  of  a  safe  kind.  He  might  thus 
gain  both  his  English  rate  of  interest,  plus  salary  of 
management,  without  any  worry  or  trouble. 
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§8. 

What,  now,  is  our  final  conclusion  as  to  the  efii- 
cacy  of  trade  combinations  for  raising  wages  by  the 
methods  hitherto  pursued  ? 

They  can  raise  wages  in  certain  trades  where 
there  is  a  kind  of  local  monopoly,  such  as  the  build- 
ing trade  ;  but  it  wiU  be  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer, 
who  is  in  general  at  their  mercy,  and  the  consumer 
includes  all  other  labourers  who  must  pay  dearer  rent. 
And  even  here  their  action  may,  and  probably  will, 
diminish  the  total  amount  of  work  required  in  this 
department  of  labour,  and  thus  put  some  of  them- 
selves out  of  work,  or  exclude  a  number  who  would 
otherwise  have  obtained  a  living  in  it. 

In  the  case  of  manufactures,  where  we  have  a 
considerable  advantage  over  all  foreign  competitors, 
the  operatives  could  compel  a  rise  of  wages  within 
the  hmits  of  our  advantage,  which  would  be  paid  by 
the  home  or  foreign  consumer,  unless,  in  the  latter 
case,  foreign  governments  put  on  protective  tariffs, 
which  might  make  our  products,  if  raised  in  price, 
unable  to  be  sold  in  the  foreign  market. 

In  the  case  of  home-produced  luxuries  of  all  sorts, 
the  workers  in  combination  may  secure  a  rise  of 
wages  at  the  cost  of  the  consumers  of  luxuries  ;  but 
in  this  case,  too,  it  will  probably  be  followed  by 
an  exclusion  of  some  of  their  own  class  through  a 
diminished  demand^ — ^an  evil,  however,  that  will  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  absorption  of  their 
labour  in  more  generally  useful  directions,  either  in 
the  production  of  necessaries  or  of  the  less  costly, 
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because  more  easily  produced  luxuries,  which  may  be 
quite  as  good  every  way,  except  in  the  gratification 
of  caprice,  or  ostentation,  or  vanity.  In  certain 
cases  where  the  public  are  chiefly  concerned,  where 
a  strike  of  work  would  instantly  and  excessively 
inconvenience  many  people,  a  strike  would  very  likely 
be  successful,  if  the  workers  had  any  real  grievance 
in  the  matter  of  wages,  because  the  pubhc,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  its  own  comfort  is  touched,  would 
go  with  them,  and  would  compel  the  employers  to 
give  in. 

But  over  and  above  all  these  cases,  in  future  the 
labourers  may  hope  in  all  cases  whatever,  where 
there  is  a  rise  of  profits  above  the  customary  rate, 
whether  of  a  temporary  or  lasting  nature,  to  get  a 
share  of  it.  In  the  former  case  they  will  be  able  to 
get  it  at  once,  and  this  is  important,  since  it  is  in 
such  a  case  a  question  of  seizing  it  on  the  instant  or 
not  at  all.  If  the  rise  is  Hkely  to  be  of  a  permanent 
nature,  whether  from  cheaper  ways  of  producing  or 
placing  in  the  market,  or  from  enlarging  foreign 
demand,  or  the  removal  of  hostile  tarifis  or  any  other 
cause,  it  wiYL  be  the  interest  of  the  employers,  or  at 
least  not  contrary  to  their  interest,  if  the  men  press 
for  higher  wages  to  yield  to  them,  and  to  yield  at 
once,  or  as  soon  as  their  new  advantage  becomes 
clearly  known,  in  order  to  keep  the  field  of  profit  as 
much  as  possible  to  themselves — in  fact,  to  keep  it 
more  in  the  character  of  a  monopoly.  By  raising 
wages  they  wiU  keep  away  the  new  capitahst  com- 
petitors, and  if  they  themselves  now  borrow  the 
new  capital  necessary  for  the  enlarged  field,  and 
themselves  employ  the  new  requisite  hands,  they  will 

K 
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effectually  keep  the  field  of  competition  limited  to  the 
old  producers  already  in  it — to  themselves  in  fact. 
And  then  observe  a  pleasing  reflection  ;  there  will  be 
less  need  of  lowering  prices — supposing  that  the  rise 
of  profits  has  come  in  the  most  usual  way — from 
cheaper  methods  of  production,  when  they  could  well 
afford  to  lower  prices  and  yet  receive  unusual  profits. 
Why  should  not  all  employers  within  the  trade  come 
to  a  tacit  understanding  ? 

'  Better  give  our  hands  a  share  at  once  (or  at 
least  as  soon  as  they  find  out  about  our  fine  profits), 
and  keep  out  the  new  men.  If  we  don't  they'll  be 
in  on  us  and  spoil  our  preserves,  and  we'll  have  not 
only  to  give  the  high  wage  to  keep  our  best  hands, 
but  will  have  to  lower  our  prices  through  their 
competition  to  keep  our  customers.  As  they  come 
more  and  more,  our  prices  will  fall,  our  profits  will 
melt,  and  then  we  will  have  to  turn  on  our  hands 
that  remain  and  lower  wages,  and  all  the  old  trouble 
and  worry  with  them  begins  again.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  raise  their  wages,  and  give  them  a 
share  of  the  profits  as  soon  as  we  get  them,  we  bind  our 
old  hands  to  us,  we  can  keep  out  the  new  employers, 
and  either  keep  up  prices  or  let  them  slowly  down  to 
our  customers,  who  wiU  not  feel  themselves  hardly 
used,  but  almost  grateful.' 

Here,  in  truth,  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  industrial  world,  which  undoubtedly  has 
a  future  before  it,  and  which  in  the  more  developed 
form  of  '  profit-sharing '  has  in  some  instances  been 
adopted,^  in  practice. 

'  See  Sedley  Taylor  on  '  Profit-sharing.' 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

THE   WAGES   OF   WOMEN. 

The  Eicardian  law  that  wages  tend  to  a  minimum, 
regulated  by  the  habitual  standard  of  comfort, 
applies  only  to  labour  of  ordinary  difficulty  and  dis- 
agreeableness,  to  what  is  vaguely  and  roughly 
described  as  unskilled  labour,  more  correctly  to 
labour  requiring  little  training  or  special  skiU.  It 
supposes  further  that  there  is  no  voluntary  restraint 
on  population  and  no  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
labourer,  either  natural  or  acquired.  Wherever 
there  is  any  species  of  monopoly,  either  because 
exceptional  strength  or  skill,  or  natural  aptitude  or 
accomplishment  is  necessary,  or  long  training  has 
been  required,  or  because  trade  customs  or  Trades' 
Union  regulations  arbitrarily  restrict  the  numbers  of 
a  particular  class  of  labourers — in  all  these  cases 
wages  may  range  permanently  above,  sometimes  far 
above,  the  Eicardian  minimum.  If,  in  addition  to 
monopoly  from  hmited  numbers,  there  is  a  great  and 
extending  demand  for  any  species  of  labour,  as  there 
was  for  years  in  the  several  branches  of  mechanical 
engineering  for  supplying  locomotives,  boilers,  iron 
rails,  new  steam  machinery  for  factories,  &c.,  the  wages 
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of  skilled  labour  might  rise,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
the  mechanical  engineers,  almost  to  the  average  of 
some  of  the  professions. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  to  keep  wages  high  it  is 
essential  that  the  numbers  be  limited.  They  must  be 
less  than  the  average  demand,  and  it  is  only  through 
a  hmitation  of  the  numbers  that  exceptional  skill 
or  abihty,  even  though  necessary  quahfications,  can 
secure  high  wages.  If  the  numbers  are  not  duly 
restricted,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  degree  of  skill 
in  he  workers,  wages  will  sink  to  the  Eicardian 
minimum ,  or  lower  yet ;  nor  could  any  action  of 
Trades'  Unions  have  it  otherwise.  Skill  as  such  is  not 
paid  highly,  as  Professor  Cairnes  points  out  ;^  it  is 
only  paid  highly  when  its  possession  is  limited  to  a 
sufficiently  small  number,  which  no  doubt  is  generally 
the  case.  Skilled  labour,  as  the  same  authority  says, 
does  not  command  a  high  remuneration  where  com- 
petitors are  too  numerous,  as  in  certain  kinds  of 
literary  labour,  which,  nevertheless,  presuppose  a 
liberal  and  costly  education  in  the  past'  and  a  certain 
amount  of  present  knowledge  and  ability.  Why? 
Because,  though  the  requirements  do  suffice  to  ex- 
clude many  competitors,  there  still  remain,  for  sundry 
reasons,  far  more  possessing  the  necessary  knowledge, 
abihty,  and  art,  than  the  employer  of  this  kind  of 
skilled  labour  requires.  The  demand  of  the  pubhc, 
as  measured  by  the  demand  of  the  publisher  or 
newspaper  editor,  who  purvey  for  the  public,  is  less 
than  the  supply  of  labour.  The  consequence  is,  that 
this  sort  of  labour  can  generally  be  bought  at  a  very 
low  price,  by  the  employer  taking  advantage  of  the 

'  Leading  Piinciples  of  Political  Eoonomy,  pp.  86-87  (1874). 
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labourer's  competition  and  powerlessness  to  stand  out 
for  a  price.  Not  that  this  is  more  than  a  very  rough 
rule,  inapplicable  in  many  cases,  for  exceptional 
writers  can  command  high  terms,  and  wages  are  some- 
times determined  by  a  sort  of  custom  ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently true  and.  general  to  illustrate  our  point  that 
skilled  labour  may  be  very  badly  paid  if  the  labourers 
are  in  excess,  while  the  chief  exception  illustrates 
the  rule,  since  high  reward  is  only  received  by  the 
eminent  writer  because  he  has  a  sort  of  monopoly, 
because  he  is  the  single  possessor  and  dispenser  of 
something  that  his  special  literary  audience  relishes. 

In  the  case  of  literary  labour,  indeed,  the  remune- 
ration might  be  pushed  below  any  imaginable  mini- 
mum— to  zero  almost — were  it  not  that  a  certain 
limitation  of  numbers  comes  in  from  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  some  of  the  work,  which  will  not  be  done 
by  men  of  abihty  who  have  any  other  alternative, 
and  which  accordingly,  if  the  pubhc  must  have  it, 
must  be  paid  for,  not  precisely  at  a  rate  conformable 
to  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
but  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  allow  the  worker  to  live 
decently. 

No  doubt  even  these  could  be  pushed  very 
low  indeed  if  employers  chose  to  do  it,  since  there 
must  always,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a 
sufficient  crowd  of  competitors,  and  these,  through 
our  centrahsation,  nearly  all  congregated  in  one  city. 
The  Eicardian  minimum  might  theoretically  be  sur- 
passed in  the  downward  direction,  since  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  a  sufficient  number  of  '  that  unpros- 
perous  class,  called  men  of  letters,'  as  Adam  Smith 
styles  them,  will  not  be  forthcoming,  no  matter  how 
much   their   numbers   be   thinned    in   the  struggle. 
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Happily,  however,  employers  have  bowels  of  mercy ; 
and  apart  from  any  pressure  of  Trades'  Unions  which 
here  is  non-existent,  the  wages  of  labour,  though 
low,  are  reported  as  not  declining,  but  rather  ad- 
vancing in  this  department  of  skilled  industry. 


§2. 

In  the  case  of  women's  work  of  all  kinds  the 
remuneration   is,   in   general,   very  low — sometimes 
shockingly  low.  And  why.^   As  before,  because  there 
are  very  many  of  them  seeking  work,  and  because, 
having  nothing  of  the  nature  of  combinations  amongst 
them   as   yet,  they   are  in    competition   with    each 
other,  wherever  their  wages    are  not,  like  those  of 
domestic  servants,  regulated  by  custom.     Wherever 
women's  wages  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  com- 
petition, as  in  the  case  of  factory  hands,  shopwomen, 
needle-women,    machine    workers,    and     the    like, 
employers   can   drive   their  female  employes  much 
below  the  minimum  wage  for  a  man,  because  that 
minimum  is  necessarily  estimated  on  the  supposition 
that  a  man  is  married,  and  that  a  family  is  the  unit 
to  be  supported  from  the  wages ;  that  a  man  cannot 
for  a  permanence  be  paid  less  than  will  suffice  to  rear  a 
famUy  of  average  number  without  the  future  working 
population  failing ;  so  that  employers  in  their  own 
interest,  if  they  look  forward  a  little,  even  in  their 
own  days,  not  to  speak  of  their  sons',  must  pay  that 
amount, — unless  the  employer,  a  sort  of  moral  out- 
law, will  not  pay  even  so  much,  though  able  to  afford 
it,  but  seeks  to  gain  an  instant  advantage  at  the  cost 
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of  the  next  generation,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate 
existing  labourers. 

In  the  case  of  women  the  estimate  is  made  not  for 
a  family,  but  for  a  single  person.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  pay  what  will  support  a  single  individual,  very 
often  not  even  so  much.  For  the  employer  reflects 
mentally  (let  us  hope  that  his  thoughts  hardly  take 
distinct  language  even  to  himself),  '  She  has  other 
help  to  fall  back  on,'  and  he  makes  the  calculation 
for  all  of  them  on  the  assumption  of  a  supplement  to 
their  wages,  without  too  curiously  inquiring  whence 
it  comes.  Or  he  makes  no  inexpressible  reflection, 
but  simply  says :  '  Here  are  plenty  of  women  offering 
for  my  business.  I  shall  keep  my  wages  as  low  as 
my  competitors,  and  get  as  much  work  out  of  them  as 
I  possibly  can  for  the  money.'  And  the  tendency  of 
such  system  in  either  case  is  to  force  the  scale  of 
wages  of  seamstresses,  dressmakers,  shop  women,  and 
other  workwomen,  down  till  it  reaches  some  of  those 
wonderful  rates  of  remuneration  with  which  the 
public  were  lately  shocked  when  the  revelations  were 
made. 

Now,  if  this  precious,  this  worse  than  slave-owner 
or  slave-driver  could  get  as  much  or  as  good  as  a 
man's  work  at  half  or  a  third  of  a  man's  price  he 
would,  of  course,  reap  extraordinary  profits  wherever 
his  business  was  in  competition  with  similar  business 
in  which  the  work  was  done  by  men,  and  these  high 
profits  he  would  continue  to  get  and  to  keep  until 
new  competitors  for  the  profitable  employment  came 
and  compelled  him  to  lower  his  prices.  For,  as  we 
know  from  political  economy,  wherever  profits  are 
exceptionally  high,  capital  and  competitors  will  come, 
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unless  there  is  something  special  to  scare  the  latter 
away,  such  as  exceptional  risk  or  some  disrepute 
attaching  to  the  business.  Now,  in  the  present  class 
of  cases,  it  were  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature  generally,  that  capital  would  not  flow 
readily  into  such  a  questionable  field  of  enterprise, 
and  that  competitors  would  not  come  to  reap  such 
tainted  profits.  It  were  to  be  hoped  that  few  will  be 
found  possessing  the  necessary  combination  of  wicked- 
ness, shamelessness,  and  large  capital,  even  though  the 
result  would  be  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  few  who 
do  possess  them — a  monopoly,  as  it  would  be,  of 
infamy,  as  well  as  of  high  prices,  to  the  few  who  sur- 
pass in  hard-heartedness. 

But  supposing  it  otherwise,  supposing,  as  is  too 
likely,  that  unscrupulous  competitors  do  come  into  the 
field  to  share  the  exceptionally  high  profits,  neither  the 
old  monopolists  nor  the  new-comers  will  enjoy  the  pro- 
fits long.  The  old  offenders  and  the  early  new-comers 
will,  no  doubt,  have  the  advantage  longest ;  but  finally 
profits  will  come  down  to  the  ordinary  level,  in  spite 
of  this  cheaper  than  slave  labour.  There  will  be  a 
constantly  lowered  price  and  a  constantly  "dechning 
profit  from  the  mutual  attempts  to  undersell,  so  that 
in  the  sequel,  when  things  reach  the  stage  of  equilib- 
rium, they  will  have  no  advantage  from  their  superior 
cupidity  and  hard-heartedness — their  unique  business 
quahfications ;  no  advantage,  except  that  which  they 
already  unfortunately  have  derived  in  the  interval 
between  the  former  high  and  present  low  prices,  dur- 
ing which  period  they  may  indeed  have  made  a  fortune, 
at  the  cost  partly  of  the  public,  mainly  of  their 
oppressed  hands. 
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Tlie  final  result,  as  we  know,  is  a  cheap  article  or 
commodity  to  the  purchaser — a  transfer,  or  rather  a 
saving  of  money  that  should  have  gone  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  poor  woman-worker,  to  the  consumer 
or  buyer,  through  the  medium  of  the  competing 
employers,  who  have  been  compelled,  by  their  own 
competition,  and  out  of  no  love  for  the  consumer,  to 
abate  the  price  to  him.  The  pubhc  is  the  chief  gainer 
(supposing  for  the  moment  that  cheapness  is  not  what 
it  so  often  is,  synonymous  with  a  bad  article  made  to 
look  like  a  good  one) ;  the  public  saves  the  money  that 
the  women  did  not  get,  the  public  that  did  not  par- 
ticularly ask  for  it  and — albeit  that  it  instinctively 
likes  cheap  goods — would  hardly  care  to  have  them 
cheap  at  the  cost  of  the  miseries  and  privations  and 
heart's-blood  of  the  poor. 

And  the  public  that  has  been  thus  unwittingly 
brought  into  the  invidious  position  of  being  a  sharer 
in  the  gains  of  iniquity,  of  saving  its  pocket  at  the 
expense  of  its  poorer  and  feebler  members,  of  virtually 
having  had  a  tax  levied  on  poor  workwomen  on  its 
behalf — the  pubhc  will,  after  aU,  most  probably 
have  to  pay  some  of  the  tax  back  again  to  these  or  to 
other  women- victims  of  our  fine  system  of  free  industry 
and  competition.  They  will  have  to  pay  it  in  the 
shape  of  poor-rates  or  voluntary  charity,  unless  they 
would  have  some  of  them  die  of  slow  starvation  in 
their  dismal  lodgings,  for  the  shelter  of  which  again 
they  have  had  to  pay  one-third  or  one-half  of  their 
wretched  wages  to  another  exacting  set,  who  apply 
against  them  in  another  form  the  screw  of  competition 
to  get  high  rents. 

The  public  generally — the  rich  and  well-to-do  in 
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particular — really  owe  what  they  thus  give  them  in 
return  for  labour  badly  paid  by  which  they  profit, 
although  most  of  them  hardly  before  knew  of  their 
obligation.  Let  then  the  pubUc,  especially  the  richer 
portion,  know  that  when  they  look  for  and  get  cheap 
goods  into  which  female  labour  enters,  be  it  by  hand 
or  by  machine  worked  by  them,  the  cheapness  is 
generally  the  last  result  of  a  series,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  steps  :  low  wages  to  begin  with  and 
high  profits,  new  competitors  and  keen  competition 
for  the  profits,  fall  of  these  and  of  prices — the  latter 
for  the  consumer's  benefit — with  all  the  time  a  constant 
tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to  squeeze  the 
wages  lower  yet  in  order  to  spare  their  profits  and  to 
enable  them  to  fight  their  competitors — a  tendency 
which  results  in  depressing  wages  below  any  minimum 
on  which  a  human  being  could  by  any  economy  or 
stretching  of  resources  be  supposed  to  exist. 

And  now  ladies — for  you  are  chiefly  concerned  as 
the  chief  consumers  of  the  products  of  women's  labour 
— rejoice  no  more  at  your  good  or  cheap  bargains  in 
made-up  purchases  until  you  have  first  ascertained 
the  cause  of  the  cheapness,  which,  if  inquired  into, 
would  generally  be  found  to  have  been,  at  least  in 
great  part,  the  low  reward  of  women's  labour ;  unless, 
indeed,  you  have  been  deceived  in  your  bargain 
and  have  got  inferior  goods,  both  in  make  and  sub- 
stance, for  superior — a  deception  not  unlikely — being 
an  alarmingly  all-pervading  trick  of  the  trades  resorted 
to,  besides  the  under-payment  of  women's  labour, 
for  the  grand  end  of  high  profits. 

That  articles  of  clothing,  or  other  necessaries 
requiring  needlework,  or  that  the  materials  of  these, 
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when  spun  and  woven  in  factories  under  female  labour, 
should  be  cheap  when  intended  for  the  poorer  classes, 
is  indeed  most  desirable,  but  not  even  in  their  behalf 
is  it  desirable  that  their  poor  sisters  should  be  deprived 
of  their  just  and  hardly-earned  wages.  "We  know  some 
of  the  issues  of  it  too  well.  If  the  women  are  young 
and  good-looking,  they  will  supplement  their  wages 
in  ways  that  the  employer  knows  and  very  often 
calculates  on,  whenever  he  (or  she)  pays  wages  un- 
usually low ;  and  thus  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  the 
buyer  may  get  cheap  goods  and  save  his  charity  too — 
at  the  expense  of  the  women's  morals.  Some  of  the 
handsome  employed  wiU  do  worse  yet :  they  wiU 
boldly  quit  the  employment  in  which  they  are  half- 
paid  and  hard  worked,  and  they  will  take  to  another 
pursuit,  where  high  money  rewards  await  the  bold 
beauty  of  the  people,  from  our  Malthusian  middle- 
classes.  That  they  will  do  so  we  may  safely  predict, 
knowing  the  strength  of  the  double  set  of  motives 
acting  on  them — on  the  one  hand,  the  desire  to 
escape  the  pains  of  poverty ;  on  the  other,  to  secure 
a  Hfe  of  excitement,  and  the  high  remuneration 
assigned  to  their  function  in  the  dreadful  coil  and 
complicated  chaos  of  our  social  system. 

Nor  blame  them  too  severely,  good  ladies,  nor 
affect  to  raise  your  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the 
'  shocking  immorahty  '  of  the  lower  orders.  For  know 
that  on  this  matter  much  might  be  urged  in  their 
defence.  Know  that  whatever  other  part  of  the 
province  of  morals  is  eternal  and  immutable,  this 
particular  branch  essentially  is  not,  but  varies  with 
custom,  country,  and  social  conditions ;  and  that, 
under  our  new  social  conditions,  the  subject  of  the 
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right  relations  btjtweeu  the  sexes,  a  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult inquiry,  needs  to  be  written  afresh,  or  revised  to 
date  ;  thar  the  doctrine  of  Sr.  Paul's  Epistk^s  requires 
a  farther  gloss  when  applied  to  our  crowded  cities 
aud  complicated  social  circumstances.  However  tliis 
be,  one  of  two  courses  is  for  you.  Either  you  can  help 
to  stop  the  evil — and  for  this  purpose  you  must  go 
down  to  its  true  cause — or,  supposing  you  to  know 
the  cause,  aud  to  shrink  from  tlio  only  radical  cure 
as  too  costly  for  yourselves,  then  learn  hei-eafter  to 
deal  gently  with  your  ofleuding  sister,  who  in  tact 
is  but  another  victim  to  tlie  necessities  and  exigencies 
of  our  existing  social  system. — -sacriliced  in  part  for 
you.  and  that  you  n\ay  enj\iy  the  sunshine  :  who  is 
wliere  she  is  because  you  are  where  you  ai"e — the 
dark  shadow,  lai'gely  produced  by  your  splendid 
selves. 

Yes,  if  you  would  really  stop  the  evil,  you  must 
know  that  you  are  yourselves  partly  the  cause  :  and 
that  in  two  respects,  inasmuch  as  you  are  so  anxious 
to  get  women's  labour  and  the  products  of  women's 
labour  so  very  cheap ;  and  moreover,  are  the  most 
uncompromising  supporters  of  an  order  of  things 
that  carries  this  special  social  evil  with  it  as  an 
etern;d  and  necessary  part  of  itself.  Kor  talk  of  their 
own  frailty  as  the  cause.  The  frailty  is  no  more 
inherent  in  them  than  in  you  ;  on  this  point  at  least, 
there  is  born  equality  in  classes — at  all  events,  as  to 
this,  it  is  not  given  to  any  of  us  to  cast  stones  at 
them.  In  truth,  many  causes  concur  to  produce 
social  results,  but  two  things  chieily  produce  this 
pecuhar  institution,  known  as  the  *  social  evil ' ;  fust, 
the  poverty  of  the  poor,  and  that  not  merely  from 
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tlio  low  Avaues  of  female  labour,  but  also  from  the 
poverty  of  the  parents,  which  often  drives  the 
daughters  on  immoral  courses  before  they  have 
otlier  wages — tlie  parents,  from  poverty,  sometimes 
tacitly  consenting,  if  not  in  extreme  cases  encourag- 
ing them  to  it ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  rich,  idle, 
and  dissolute  class,  with  the  means  of  tempting  them, 
;xnd  of  another  much  larger  class,  not  rich,  nor  idle, 
nor  dissolute,  at  least,  not  rich  enough  to  marry, 
but  rich  enough  to  form  less  expensive  connections, 
of  a  more  or  less  temporary  kind.  And  for  this  last 
powerful  encouragement,  if  not  fruitful  source  of 
the  evil,  there  are  likewise  causes,  one  being  the 
expensi\e  tastes  and  habits  very  general  in  the  ladies 
of  their  own  soci;xl  grade,  Avliich  make  the  men 
avoid  maJTiage,  another  being  the  severe  struggle  for 
existence,  and  for  holding  their  grade,  amongst  the 
members  of  the  lower  sections  of  the  middle  class, 
and  a  consequent  real  and  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sion of  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  natural  shrinking 
from  the  responsibility,  of  bringing  up,  educating, 
and  ]-)la,eing  a  family.  And  thus  we  ai"e  shut  in  on 
all  sides  in  a  terrible  circle,  and  thus  the  poverty  of 
the  poor,  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  the  false 
sentiments,  as  well  as  prudence  of  the  middle  classes, 
in  addition  to  tlie  stern  conditions  of  existence,  all 
work  together  for  evil,  and  in  particular  to  produce 
the  social  evil  in  question. 

There  is,  however,  just  this  partial  amount  of 
good  evolved  from  it — that,  in  its  less  pronounced 
forms,  it  iUid  Malthusianism  together  perhaps  tend 
to  ])revent  still  greater  evils  : — increased  numbers  hi 
the  middle  classes,  a   more  feverous  competition  in 
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already  overstocked  callings,  with  finally,  in  all 
probability,  a  proletariate  of  education  and  culture 
from  the  defeated  ones  in  the  competitive  struggle, 
added  to  our  existing  proletariate — a  state  of  things 
which,  unreheved  by  emigration,  would  soon  bring 
on  the  social  deluge. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

SHARE   OF   THE   MIDDLE   CLASSES. 

Ii*r  the  existing  system  of  division  of  the  goods  of  the 
world  two  classes  have  come  weU  out — exceedingly, 
the  landlords  and  the  capitaUsts  ;  the  former  because 
they  are  enabled  by  their  position  .of  owners  of  the 
land  to  levy  a  competition  rent  on  aU  land  let  for 
farming  ;  and  again  a  rent,  or  the  equivalent  of  rent, 
on  land  let  or  sold  for  buUding  purposes,  especially  in 
or  near  the  great  towns ;  the  latter — the  capitalists, 
properly  so  called,  or  employers  of  labour — because 
they  own  most  of  the  second  great  instrument  of  pro- 
duction, capital,  which  in  large  masses  becomes  more 
and  more  indispensable  to  any  production  that  can 
hold  its  own  in  the  competition  of  modern  industry. 

The  landlord  has  a  first  mortgage  or  lien  on  all 
the  earth's  fruits  in  the  shape  of  his  agricultural 
rents,  which  tend  as  a  rule  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  population  ^ — a  first  claim  which  must  be 
paid,  or  else  the  landlord  may  deprive  the  occupying 

'  The  rule  is  not  universal,  for  at  the  present  time  (1884),  owing  to 
the  competition  of  American  corn,  prices  have  fallen,  the  inferior  lands 
are  falling  out  of  wheat  cultivation,  and  rents  ai's  falling — the  fact  heing 
that  the  price  of  wheat  is  regulated  not  hy  its  cost  on  the  worst  land  in 
cultivation  here,  hut  by  the  American  cost,  or  what  it  can  be  sold  for  in 
the  English  market. 
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tenant  of  the  use  of  his  instrument,  the  land  ;  while 
the  income  from  the  ground  rents  (largely  falling 
under  Mill's  '  unearned  increment ')  is  very  great  and 
increasing,  from  the  constant  extension  of  the  large 
towns,  and  in  general  from  the  progress  of  material 
civilisation.  The  capitalist  again,  and  not  merely  the 
producing  capitalist,  but  the  distributing  capitahst  or 
wholesale  dealer,  the  lending  and  borrowing  capitalist 
or  banker  and  money  broker,  receives  his  share  in 
the  shape  of  profits,  which  tend  as  a  rule  to  increase 
in  amount,  though  to  fall  in  the  rate  per  cent.  The 
territorial  magnates  and  the  greater  capitalists, 
especially  the  producing  and  financing  sort,  have 
incomes  of  50,00.0?.,  100,000?.,  200,000?.  per  annum, 
while  a  few  of  the  former,  who  own  the  ground  on 
which  fashionable  and  commercial  London  is  built, 
have,  it  is  supposed,  300,000/.  to  500,000/.  a  year ; 
far  more,  in  fact,  than  the  civil  list  or  personal 
revenues  of  most  of  the  Continental  sovereigns — 
infinitely  more  wealth,  though  less  political  power, 
than  the  great  feudal  barons  had  ;  more  wealth 
than  private  individuals  ever  had  in  this  world  per- 
haps save  once  before — towards  the  close  of  the 
Eoman  Eepublic. 

And  these  latter  will  continue  to  grow  richer,  un- 
less the  State  steps  in  and  taxes  heavUy  these  ground 
rents,  which  in  all  justice  it  should.  It  is  not  so 
certain  about  the  capitalist.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  he  has  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
greatness,  and  that,  although  he  may  for  a  very 
considerable  period  yet  continue  a  conspicuous  figure 
amongst  us,  that  he  will  cease  to  grow  much  richer. 
There  are  signs  in  the  sky  adverse  to  him.     Besides 
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the  discontent  and  revolt  of  his  hands,  and  the 
demand  for  profit-sharing,  and  the  revived  interest  in 
co-operative  production,  and  the  rising  tide  of  social- 
ism, shown  in  State  socialism  and  in  the  demands 
of  the  socialists  for  nationaHsation  of  capital  and 
the  abolition  of  interest,  there  are  the  more  tan- 
gible tacts — the  returns  of  Schedule  D  (as  far  as 
they  can  be  depended  on),  which  show  little 
increase  in  the  larger  incomes  paying  income-tax. 
Again,  The  Company  has  come  to  dispute  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  industrial  world  with  him,  and  to 
divide  the  gains — the  company,  which  means  the 
division,  sometimes  the  pulverising  of  profits  amongst 
many  smaller  capitaHsts,  no  doubt  after  the  company- 
promoter,  the  directors,  the  manager,  and  the 
secretaries  have  divided  a  large  share  amongst  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  individual  capitalist  continues  great 
and  powerful ;  there  is  httle  direct  or  obvious  sign 
that  the  empire  he  has  had  for  near  a  century  has 
received  a  check,  and  he  and  the  landlord  are  still 
the  two  most  prominent  figures  covering  the  whole 
foreground  of  the  tableaux  of  modern  society. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  landlords,  pro- 
ducing capitaHsts,  and  labourers  divide  the  world 
between  them,  or  even  that  the  two  latter  classes 
divide  the  material  products  they  have  together 
made,  although  the  language  of  economists,  includ- 
ing Mill,  favours  the  error.  All  that  is  divided 
between  the  capitalist  and  his  labourers  is  the  first 
price  of  his  product  sold  to  the  wholesale  purchaser, 
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but  by  no  means  the  final  price,  which  may  be  50  or 
100  per  cent,  greater.  Between  the  producer  and 
consumer  a  number  of  intermediaries  come  in,  called 
distributors,  each  of  whom  buys,  in  order  to  sell,  and 
each  of  whom  gets  his  profit  when  he  sells  the 
product.  The  first  price  is  paid  to  the  producer  by 
the  wholesale  distributor,  who  may  either  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer,  but  who  in  most  cases  sells  to  a 
second  distributor  on  a  smaller  scale,  who  may  sell 
to  a  third  and  he  to  a  fourth  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer,  so  that  finally  it  reaches  him  at  a  price 
swollen  by  all  these  profits  on  previous  prices.  The 
product  may  at  length  come  to  the  consumer  burdened 
with  three  profits  since  it  left  the  producer,  and 
hence  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  to  difier  by  as  much  as  100  per  cent. 

The  difference  is  not  all  profits  to  the  distributing 
classes,  because  they  may  have  been  at  much  expense 
in  collecting  the  goods  and  transporting  them  to 
where  they  are  sold  ;  but  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  profits  of  the  series  of 
distributors.  After  the  cloth  or  coal  or  corn  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  bought  by  the  series  of  wholesale  dealers 
or  merchants,  it  is  transported  where  required,  and 
sold  at  a  price  greater  by  cost  of  carriage  paid  to  the 
railway  company  or  shipowner,  and  by  current  profits. 
It  is  now  sold  to  a  number  of  smaller  dealers,  who 
must  make  their  profits  on  all  their  outlays,  so  that 
finally,  the  cloth  or  coal  that  left  Manchester  or 
Newcastle  worth  lOOZ.,  is  finally  bought  by  the  con- 
sumer or  consumers  at  2001.  Thus  then,  instead  of 
saying  that  the  produce  is  divided  between  capitaUsts 
and  labourers,  it  would  be  more  enlightening  to  say 
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that  producers,  dealers,  and  labourers  divide  it  among 
them  (omitting  for  the  present  the  small  tribute  to 
the  landlord  for  ground  rent);  and  that  the  final 
price  of  produce  is  divided  between  the  capitahst 
producer  and  his  labourers,  the  distributing  class 
and  their  assistants,  including,  if  we  choose,  in  the 
last  term  the  carriers,  whether  railway  companies  or 
shipowners,  to  whom  they  have  paid  freight  for  the 
goods. 

In  this  way,  however,  a  very  great  distributing 
class  comes  into  existence,  according  to  political 
economists  like  Mill  and  Cairnes,  much  too  great  a 
class,  relatively  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
done.  It  is  a  very  powerful  interest  politically  as  we 
know,  and  a  very  great  class,  as  we  may  easily  con- 
vince ourselves  by  taking  a  survey  first  of  the 
warehouses  and  emporiums  in  any  great  city,  and 
then  the  mile-long  streets  lined  with  shops,  large 
and  less  large.  Or  if  we  look  at  the  trades'  directory 
we  might  get  some  notion  of  its  extent,  with  the  hst  of 
victuallers,  vintners,  grocers,  provision  dealers,  pub- 
licans, mercers,  haberdashers,  ironmongers,  &c.  &c., 
with  an  endless  and  increasing  variety  of  businesses. 

According  to  Mill  and  Cairnes,  there  are  too  many 
of  them,  and  too  much  capital  in  the  distributing 
business,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  consumer — 
that  is,  everybody — finds  prices  all  round  raised  to 
support  this  excessive  number.  The  excess  would  be 
amongst  the  parasites  of  industry,  and  so  on  Mr.Hynd- 
man's  proscribed  list  of  '  profit-mongers.'  The  excess, 
but  not  the  whole  class,  since  it  performs  a  necessary 
work  which  even  under  communism  would  exist,  and 
would  have  to  get  its  payment  either  in  money  or  a 

L  2 
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share  of  the  produce.     But  the  excessive  number  is 
threatened  from  other  quarters,  and  has  been  already 
considerably   diminished.      On    two    sides — ^between 
two   mighty   existing    opposites — the     Co-operative 
Association,  in  which  consumers  have  combined  to  be 
their  own  distributors,  and  the  great  single  capitalist, 
the  Universal  Provider,  hke  Mr.  Whiteley — the  small 
dealer  is  threatened  with  annihilation,  and  his  numbers 
have  already  been  relatively  thinned.     The  shadow 
of  the  all-conquering  capitalist  is  upon  him.     He  is 
disappearing  like  the  savage  before  the  civilised  man, 
like  the  small  manufacturer  before  the  great.    He,  too, 
considers  himself  a  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  capital, 
and  in  England,  as  in  France,  takes  the  side  of  the 
artisan  against  the  rich  bourgeois.     The  petty  dealer 
and    tradesman  in  time   will  disappear,  just  as  the 
small  manufacturer  of  a  hundred  years  ago  disap- 
peared, and  the   great   distributor   or   co-operative 
store,  with  many  hired  shopmen   and   shopwomen, 
will  rule  and  reign  in  the  distributing  sphere,  as  the 
great  producer  or  the  company  (limited),  with  many 
hired  hands  in  the  productive. 

Thus,  then,  there  are  at  present  three  classes  of 
distributors :  the  small,  who  maintains  an  obstinate 
but  unequal  fight,  and  who  is  doomed,  except  perhaps 
in  the  very  poorest  quarters — where  precisely  he  is 
most  objectionable,  as  tempted,  in  order  to  live,  to 
supply  bad  or  adulterated  articles  to  the  poor ;  the 
co-operative  store,  with  much  to  recommend  it,  inas- 
much as  the  profits  of  the  old  distributing  class,  now 
reduced  in  amount,  are  partly  divided  amongst  the 
consumers  in  reduced  prices  ;  and,  lastly,  the  great 
individual    dealer    and   distributor.     For  let  it   not 
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be  supposed  that  the  great  single  firm  will  dis- 
appear before  the  co-operative  store.  The  future 
battle  of  distribution  is,  no  doubt,  between  the  two  ; 
but  so  long  as  industry  is  left  free  from  State  interfer- 
ence or  State  socialism  the  individual  capitalist  will  be 
there,  and  he  will  have  the  usual  advantage  of  the 
single  intelligence,  concentrated  and  illuminated  by 
keen  individual  interest,  and  a  faculty  of  initiative 
which  his  keen  egoism-  will  develop  wholly  impos- 
sible in  the  manager  of  a  co-operative  store.  The 
man  of  genius  will  appear  here,  too ;  and,  if  he  is  let 
alone,  if  his  hands  are  not  tied  by  regulations  as  to 
his  shopmen  or  shopwomen  or  his  processes,  he  may 
be  backed  to  hold  his  own  against  the  co-operative 
associations.  The  great  store-keeper,  like  the  late 
Mr.  Stewart  of  New  York,  the  great  universal  pro- 
vider, like  Mr.  Whiteley,  we  shall  still  have  amongst 
us,  and  he  and  his  genus  will  at  least  get  their  share 
of  the  total  distributing  and  '  providing  '  business. 

§3. 

Next  to  the  two  highly  favoured  and  fortunate 
classes  of  landlords  and  capitalists,  whether  produc- 
ing or  distributing  or  financing,  comes  the  happy  and 
more  retiring  class,  who  live  upon  their  incomes, 
without  need  to  labour — capitalists  also  of  a  sort — 
who  reap  ajearly  or  half-yearly  harvest  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  shape  of  interest,  by  merely  lending  or  letting 
out  their  principal,  and  taking  back  its  yearly  yield. 

Why  do  the  borrowers  give  it  ?  Because  money 
makes  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how 
to  use  it  properly,  those  who  have  the  requisite  know- 
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ledge  and  enterprise,  and  because  such  are  glad  to 
borrow  it  and  pay  the  owner  a  percentage  for  its  use. 
They  can  make  a  profit  by  its  use  in  various  ways 
mostly  contributing  to  the  national  wealth,  and  this 
profit  they  divide  with  the  owner,  giving  to  him  the 
customary  rate  of  interest,  and  if  the  enterprise  is 
risky  something  more  in  proportion  to  the  risk, 
retaining  the  remainder  for  themselves.  The  bond- 
holder or  '  rentier '  gets  his  interest  because  limited 
companies,  or  bankers,  or  Governments,  or  munici- 
pahties  are  glad  to  give  it,  or  at  least  to  promise  to 
give  it.  In  fact,  the  borrowing  world  generally  is  as 
willing  to  pay  as  the  lender  is  to  receive.  Both  find 
a  profit  in  the  transaction,  and  no  one  is  hurt. 

'  Oh  yes,  some  one  is  hurt,  the  world  is  not  exclu- 
sively made  up  of  rich  borrowers  and  lenders,'  urge 
some  objectors.  'Society  as  a  whole  sufiers,'  they  say, 
'because  the  bondholder  or  fundholder  does  nothing 
for  his  interest,  which  others  had  to  produce  by  their 
labour  and  sweat.' 

But  the  fact  really  is,  that  the  wealth  the  bond- 
holder receives  comes  from  the  employment  and 
increase  of  his  wealth,  just  as  the  increase  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  comes  from  sheep.  In  aU  probability  it  was 
the  fathers  of  these  fortunate  ones  who  made  the 
wealth,  which  they  bequeathed  to  their  children.  At 
all  events,  the  present  holders  either  made  their  capi- 
tal themselves,  or  some  one  gave  it  to  them  ;  who, 
let  us  hope,  came  by  it  honestly,  or,  at  least,  in  ways 
not  forbidden  by  law  or  custom.  Supposing  the 
usual  case  of  wealth  inherited  from  a  parent,  the  law 
recognises  it  as  the  children's,  and  they,  in  lending  it 
out  at  interest,  are  only  making  use  of  their  advan- 
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tage,  as  being  owners  of  money  they  did  not  earn 
themselves.  They  are  simply  lucky  ones,  reaping  the 
advantage  their  fathers'  labour  gained  for  them,  and 
robbing  no  one,  any  more  than  their  fathers  would 
have  robbed  had  they  lent  out  the  money — rob- 
bing no  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  promoting  pro- 
duction and  employing  labour  by  lending  out  their 
capital  that  they  do  not  choose  to  employ  directly 
themselves  to  other  more  competent  persons.  They 
are  really  benefiting  labour  instead  of  robbing  it  by 
lending  their  money — at  least,  if  any  other  capital 
benefits  labour  so  does  theirs ;  and  they  probably  do 
more  good  by  thus  lending  it  than  they  would  if  they 
started  as  productive  capitalists  themselves.  The 
lender  does  good  to  the  whole  series  of  bankers, 
brokers,  productive  capitalists,  and  company  mana- 
gers, as  well  as  to  the  labourers  employed  by  the  two 
latter ;  and  he  also  does  good  to  himself  by  receiving 
an  income  in  the  shape  of  interest :  so  much  good  at 
least  has  been  educed  in  process  of  time  and  indus- 
trial development  from  the  social  evil — if  it  be  an 
evil — of  men  being  permitted  to  live  without  labour 
on  the  fruits  of  inherited  capital. 

Doubtless  a  man  should  do  some  work  in  the 
world,  even  for  his  own  greater  happiness,  if  not  as  a 
return  to  society,  which  permits  him  this  freedom  to 
do  what  he  chooses  with  his  wealth  and  his  time. 
He  is  morally  bound  not  to  be  the  mere  drone,  but 
to  do  some  work  as  a  return  to  society,  because  some 
of  its  labour,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father,  was 
required  to  make  the  money,  and  its  consent  and 
permission  are  still  required  for  its  free  use  and  en- 
joyment. 
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The  fundholder  and  bondholder  might  also  do 
much  further  positive  good  in  other  ways — more  good 
than  by  labouring  productively  in  the  economic  sense ; 
but  whether  he  does  so  or  not  is  his  own  afiair,  and 
unless  society  is  to  be  radically  changed  in  a  social- 
istic direction,  it  would  be  as  impertinent  to  point 
out  his  work,  and  as  wrong  to  interfere  with  his 
liberty  of  action,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  take  his 
revenues. 

In  fact,  until  the  State,  by  altering  the  laws  of 
property,  declares  that  a  man  cannot  bequeath  his 
property  by  "Will  to  his  children  at  all,  or'  even — for 
it  goes  thus  far — give  during  his  lifetime  his  money 
to  whomsoever  he  pleases  ;  until,  in  short,  the  State 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  '  You  may  make  money  and  call 
it  yours,  but  you  cannot  give  it  away,  unless  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  persons  that  the  law  directs  ; '  and 
until  the  State  is  further  able  to  make  its  declaration 
effective,  we  will  have  amongst  us  the  receiver  of  inte- 
rest and  the  '  rentier '  in  his  various  forms — the  share- 
holder, the  fundholder,  the  foreign  bondholder,  &c. 
— nor  would  even  laws  forbidding  usury  be  effective 
to  stamp  him  out,  since  these  could  be  evaded.  You 
must  take  him  for  better,  for  worse ;  for,  mark  ye, 
to  abolish  him,  to  take  his  interest  for  the  State,  is 
to  abolish  private  property  wholly.  It  would  go 
much  deeper  than  the  abolition  of  private  property 
in  land,  which  might  conceivably  take  place,  while 
yet  the  chief  domain  and  essential  principle  of  private 
property  remained  intact,  so  far  as  regards  all  things 
other  than  land.  To  touch  the  fundholder  is  to  take 
the  first  and  most  serious  step  in  the  direction  of 
communism,  pure  and  simple,  and  there  is  no  logical, 
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as  there  might  perhaps  be  no  practical,  ha,lting-place 
afterwards,  short  of  the  social  chaos  to  be  met  on  the 
road. 

The  bondholder  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate 
consequence  of  private  property,  even  where  the 
rights  of  private  property  are  so  far  restricted  as  in 
France  that  the  'liberty  of  bequest  is  greatly  con- 
trolled by  law.  The  State  may,  indeed,  justly  step  in 
after  the  death  of  the  testator,  between  the  property 
and  the  heir,  and  claim  a  first  share  of  the  .personalty 
to  which  it  gave  and  continues  to  give  its  protection, 
and  to  the  very  production  of  which  the  general 
progress  of  science  and  civilisation  contributed  con- 
currently with  the  dead  man's  brain  and  energy  ;  and 
the  State  might  fairly,  as  the  best  representative  of 
those  factors  of  progress,  claim  a  portion  as  due  to 
them,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  future  interests  of 
science  and  civiUsation,  as  well  as  other  interests. 
There  was,  in  fact,  an  '  unearned  increment,'  though 
of  indefinite  amount  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  landlords'  rents,  and  the  State  might  tax  it, 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  new  owner  will  least 
feel  it  burdensome.  It  may  assert  thus  its  claims,  as 
it  now  does  with  us  in  the  succession  duties;  but 
these  claims  must  be  of  a  limited  nature  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  property  is  not  to  be  seriously  invaded, 
and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  future  productive 
capitalists  discouraged.  How  much  the  State  may 
reserve  is  a  question  of  degree,  depending  on  various 
considerations,  economic,  social,  moral,  and  even 
political.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  definitely  said 
is,  that  there  are  now  reasons  not  formerly  recognised 
for  increasing  them,  but  that  the  increase  must  not 
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amount  to  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  a  continuity  in  our  laws  of  property 
and  industrial  organisation. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  make  some 
defence  of  the  fnndholder  and  interest-receiving 
class  in  geueraJ,  because  it  has  become  the  fashion 
with  socialist  agitators,  and  some  who  should  know 
better,  to  bracket  together  landlords  and  fundholders 
as  alike  living  on  the  labour  and  sweat  of  others,  the 
drones  in  our  working  community,  and  the  parasites 
of  industry/  when  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  bond- 
holder is  only  getting  a  fair  return  from  capitalists 
or  the  companies  for  the  use  of  his  money — his  by 
law,  at  least  till  private  property  is  abolished  alto- 
getlier,  and  that  his  money,  probably  made  by  his 
father's  productive  labour  and  enterprise,  is  as  truly 
now  stimulating  enterprise  and  paying  laboiir  as  any 
other  capital.  The  man  has  been  simply  lucky,  and 
weshoiild  rejoice  that  our  existing  society,  with  all  its 
evils  and  disastrous  chances,  enables  so  many  thousands 
to  live  in  this  Avay,  exempt  from  labour  other  than 
self-chosen,  and  in  which  their  money  is  doing  good, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  others  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, while  the}'  have  leisure  left  for  other  services 
to  their  country  or  mankind.  Their  sin  at  most  is 
one  of  omission — they  might  have  done  more — these 
favoured  ones — for  the  world  in  which  they  drcAv  such 
a  fortunate  lot.  But  Avhich  of  us  shall  cast  the  first 
stone  at  them  ? 


'  See  Land  Nationnlisntion,  by  Alfd.  R.  Wallace,  iu  which  this 
mistake  is  made  :  not  prudently  either — since  to  identify  two  such  classes 
and  mark  them  out  for  attack  is  only  to  unite  their  potent  interests  in 
a  common  defence,  and  so  most  probably  to  save  the  former  cla.<is. 
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The  thing  to  be  lamented  in  fact  is  not  that  there 
are  a  favoured  few  of  this  class»  but  that  there  are 
not  more,  that  all  cannot  be  as  they  are,  and  have 
their  opportunities,  even  though  so  many  of  them 
abuse  their  opportunities,  and  are  greater  failures 
than  those  who  start  penniless.  Doubtless,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  they  who  now  live  without 
labour  on  the  interest  of  their  reahsed  funds  got 
these  funds  themselves  or  through  their  fathers,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest ;  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they 
were  got  by  moral,  if  not  by  legal  robbery,  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
existing  representatives  of  the  wronged,  who  in  the 
main,  consist  of  the  body  of  the  people,  for  a  pohcy  of 
restitution.  But  if  in  most  cases  the  fact  is  otherwise, 
and  the  fundholder's  capital  is  the  savings  from  his 
fair  and  honest  earnings,  or  from  those  of  his  parent ; 
and  if  in  the  other  cases,  where  the  charge  of  immoral 
acquisition  in  the  past,  though  probably  true,  would 
yet  be  difficult  to  estabhsh  in  individual  cases  as  to 
degree  and  manner  ;  more  than  all,  if  Prescription  in 
the  legal  poHcy  of  all  nations  is  fairly  regarded  as  a 
purifier  of  a  title  originally  faulty  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  much  more  of  one  only  faulty  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  non-existent  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  wrong,  which  took  place  under  freedom  of 
contract — then  on  the  grounds  either  of  common 
justice  or  of  universally  approved  pohcy,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fundholder  is  to  be  held  sacred — as 
sacred  as  any  savings  now  made  from  our  indispu- 
table revenues,  and  hable  only  to  the  general  tax  on 
incomes,  in  addition  to  the  succession  duties. 

There  is  one  class  of  landlord  whose  case  is  closely 
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assimilated  to  the  fundholder's — the  landlord  who 
bought  his  land  as  an  investment  for  his  money,  or 
who  inherits  it  from  a  progenitor  who  bought  it.  In 
this  case  the  rent  received  takes  the  place  of  interest, 
so  far  as  it  is  let  out  to  farm ;  and  this  species  of 
landlord  forms  the  connecting  link  in  our  social  sys- 
tem between  the  fundholder  and  the  landlord  by  long 
descent,  whose  ancestors  acquired  it  otherwise  than 
by  purchase — by  force,  fraud,  royal  gift,  &c.  The 
landlord  by  right  of  purchase  is  not  only  this  con- 
necting link,  but  he  forms  the  chief  defence  for  the  less 
defensible  titles  of  some  of  the  other  class  of  landlords, 
much  as  the  fundholder,  whose  savings  were  honestly 
come  by  originally,  forms  the  defence  for  those  .that 
were  not,  from  the  impossibility  or  difficulty  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between  the  two  cases. 

It  is  the  perception  that  the  title  of  the  landlord 
who  has  bought  land  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the 
fundholder  who  receives  interest,  that  has  led  the 
land  nationalisers,  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Wallace,  to 
widen  their  attack,  so  as  to  include  the  fundholder,  as 
well  as  the  landlords  of  both  kinds,  as  the  objects  of 
it ;  and  the  only  result  of  this  wider  attack  will  be 
to  unite  all  holders  of  property — to  make  the  holders 
of  aU  kinds  of  property  other  than  land  rally  to  the 
side  of  the  landlords  against  a  common  foe. 


§  4. 

A  more  questionable  interest  than  the  fundholder's 
is  the  whole  class  of  bankers,  bill-brokers,  stockbro- 
kers, and  financiers,  with  whom  for  some  reasons  must 
be  joined    company-promoters — all  evolved  by   the 
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increasing  greatness  and  complexity  of  modern  trade 
and  industry,  and  particularly  by  the  enlarged  use  of 
credit  and  the  increased  spirit  of  speculation.  The 
first  of  these,  the  bankers,  originally  filled  a  most 
useful  function  in  the  manipulation  of  capital,  by 
borrowing  it  from  those  who  could  not  use  it  effec- 
tively themselves,  and  lending  it  to  those  who  could, 
and  still  their  function,  greatly  developed  from  its  ori- 
ginal one,  is  in  its  essence  and  in  the  main  beneficial  if 
not  indispensable.  But  the  function  of  bankers,  and 
still  more  of  the  other  dealers  above  named  in  the 
money  market,  may  be  easily  widened  to  the  question- 
able, and  to  the  hurt  of  the  general  public,  whose 
interest  money  dealers  should  subserve  as  well  as  their 
own  if  they  are  to  find  defence.  It  is  their  mysterious 
esoteric  practices  of  which  the  public  are  suspicious, 
and  at  which  they  sometimes  take  alarm,  especially 
when  a  chance  revelation  of  some  of  them  finds  its 
way  into  the  papers,  as  in  a  late  trial  of  a  fraudulent 
stockbroker,^  in  which  the  need  of  finding  '  cover ' 
came  so  prominently  forth ;  or  again,  when  some  daring 
financial '  operator,'  or  generally  successful '  cornerer  ' 
of  cotton  or  corn,  comes  to  grief  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art.  Then,  or  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  a  crisis,  when 
numbers  of  the  strong  and  skilful  and  most  audacious 
operators  fail,  a  little  of  their  occult  science  neces- 
sarily becomes  revealed  to  the  public  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  failure.  The  finer  mysteries  of 
these  various  crafts  are  indeed  infinite,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  layman  inexplicable:  Moreover,  like  all 
other  sciences,  they  are  in  course  of  development  by 

'  Case  of  Waters,  atockbroker,  and  Warden,  bank  manager  (Times 
Nov.  3, 1888). 
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the  collisiou  of  the  keenest  brains  in  the  money  mai'kets 
and  bourses  of  London,  Paris,  Fi-ankfort,  Vienna,  and 
Xew  York.  .  Xevertheless,  dark  as  may  be  their  secret 
science,  one  may  see  in  a  general  way  what  concerns 
us  to  see,  that  banks  and  powerful  monied  houses  are 
able  to  act  on  the  money  and  share  market  in  dangerous 
ways,  and  firaught  Avith  consequences  to  the  pubhc  ; 
can  encourage  illegitimate  or  rash  speculations  which 
momentarily  profit    themseh^es.     There  is    an  easy 
money  morality  as  well  as  a  severe,  and  there  are 
various  sio-ns  that  the    tendencv  of  our  time  is   to 
the  former,  which  would  be  httle  to  be  regretted 
were  it  confined  to  the  relations,  inter  Si\  of  financiers 
and  money  brokers,  but  which  unfortunately  would 
chiefly  exercise  itself  at  the  expense  of  tlie  general 
outside  pubhc,  who  would  be  the  victims  of  the  easier 
money  morality  and  more  developed  monetary  science. 
Certain  it  is,  that  while  bankers,  bill-brokers,  and 
stockbrokers    fill    useful   functions   in   our   present 
industrial  and  commercial  economy,  a  considerable 
part  of  their  work  bears  a  suspicious  character,  and 
the  great  fortunes  made  by  financiers  are  regarded 
by   many  with  suspicion,  as  having  been  somehow 
acquired  unfairly,  and  by  a  sort  of  Higher  Thimble- 
rigging, neai'ly  always  above  the  reach  of  law  through 
the  genius  of  the  financier.     The  truth,  however,  is 
that,  omitting  distinctly  fraudulent  cases,  hke  that 
of    the   Glasgow   Bank,    or   successful   bubble-com- 
pany-making cases — the  former  tolerably  rare — the 
large  fortunes  made  in  the  financial  world  are  the 
results  mainly  of  lucky  gambling,  accompanied  with 
exceptional   acuteness  and    audacity,  which    in   the 
long  run  tell,  so  as  to  turn  chance  into  certainty. 
The  great  financier  or  speculator, — J.  B.  Gould  himself, 
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— only  gains  what  others  lose,  in  a  gambhng  game  in 
which  he  stood  to  lose,  but  in  which  in  the  long  run 
he  wins,  not  merely  by  a  run  of  luck,  but  by  his 
superior  knowledge  and  skiU  in  a  very  comphcated 
and  comprehensive  game,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hving  players. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  speculation  and 
gambhng  is  so  strong  and  general  as  it  is  in  the 
Enghsh  and  American  people,  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
less  of  such  cases.  Add  that  the  successful  speculator 
and  financier  is  rather  a  subject  of  admiration  than 
the  reverse  with  most.  No  doubt,  too,  in  this  high 
game  we  only  note  the  successful  survivors.  Where  so 
much  money  has  merely  changed  hands,  our  attention 
is  naturally  more  attracted  to  those  into  whose  hands 
most  money  has  come,  not  to  the  much  greater 
number  who  have  lost.  Nevertheless,  regarding  the 
monied  interest  as  a  whole,  it  manages  to  take  good 
care  of  itself.  Its  several  members  contrive  in  general 
to  get  well  paid  for  their  work  so  far  as  useful,  and 
to  intercept  a  fair  percentage  of  the  annual  profits  of 
productive  labour  in  payment  of  such  services  as 
they  render. 

It  is  in  times  of  speculation  or  of  commercial 
panic  that  bankers  and  brokers  are  most  potent  both 
for  good  and  evil — chiefly  the  latter  ;  and  when  a  crisis 
comes  it  so  happens  that  amongst  them  they  cause  a 
good  deal  of  the  nation's  capital  to  be  destroyed,  or 
lost  to  the  nation,  and  for  a  time  help  to  paralyse 
trade  and  production,  to  assist  which  is  their  chief 
function  and  economic  raison  d'etre.  In  fact  this 
interest,  too,  requires  regulation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  interest.    Only  that  it  is  extremely 
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difficult  for  legislators  to  make  regulations  that  might 
not  make  matters  worse,  so  long  as  the  science  (proper) 
of  money  and  banking  is  unsettled,  and  economic 
authorities  lay  down  contrary  theories.  Laws  to 
regulate  the  issue  of  notes  hke  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
may,  as  experience  has  shown,  produce  greater  mis- 
chief than  benefit  in  times  of  crisis,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  several  Bankruptcy  Acts  before  the 
latest  one  of  1882.  The  excessive  entanglement  and 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  things  in  the  industrial 
and  social  sphere  generally,  make  it  pecuharly  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  farther  and  fuU  effects  of  any  laws. 
Moreover,  qunning  and  evil  men  will  evade  them, 
whUe  they  may  hamper  honest  men's  actions.  To 
work  a  real  and  thorough  reform  in  this  direction,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  requires  perhaps  a  change  for 
the  better  in  our  imperfect  human  nature  or  in 
national  characteristics,  both  of  which  are  very  diffi- 
cult of  accomphshment.  Short  of  this,  any  laws 
intended  in  the  general  behalf  must  be  made  after  a 
most  careful  study  by  specially  quaUfied  persons  of 
the  whole  working  of  our  present  monetary  and 
credit  system,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  those  who 
are  chiefly  instrumental  in  working  it  in  the  money 
market. 

§  5. 

Besides  the  capitalists  and  labourers  du-ectly  en- 
craD-ed  in  the  production  of  material  wealth,  and  the 
bankers,  bill-brokers,  and  lending  class  generally, 
who  facilitate  both  the  production  and  the  circula- 
tion of  wealth,  and  the  large  intermediaiy  class 
between  producers  and  consumers,  of  merchants  and 
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dealers,  who  buy  from  the  former  to  sell  for  a  profit 
to  the  latter,  and  several  less  important  classes  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  production  of  wealth  or 
positing  it  where  it  is  wanted — there  are  large  and 
very  important  classes  in  all  civihsed  communities  not 
engaged  in  producing  material  wealth  at  all,  but  in 
rendering  of  services  of  various  kinds,  which  must  be 
paid  for  in  large  measure  (but  not  wholly  as  some 
suppose)  out  of  the  material  produce. 

Besides  what  are  called  the  professional  classes — 
including  the  old  and  time-honoured  ones  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  priests  of  different  churches,  professors  of 
the  different  sciences,  the  comparatively  new  ones  of 
journalists,  literary  men,  and  the  recently  much  de- 
veloped ones  of  engineers,  schoolmasters,  and  others — 
there  are  the  soldiers,  seamen,  civil  servants,  Govern- 
ment officials,  poHce,  and  many  other  functionaries,  all 
of  whom  demand  and  get  their  wages,  though  most  of 
them  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  increase  the  stock 
of  material  things,  whether  food,  clothes,  houses,  or 
any  other.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  get  their  wages 
for  nothing.  They  each  and  all  do  something  in 
return  for  what  they  receive.  They  give  '  a  considera- 
tion,' be  it  of  much  or  little  value.  They  give  their 
services  in  exchange  for  the  fees  or  fixed  payment 
received. 

These  classes,  therefore,  are  not  parasites  on  the 
productive  industry  of  others,  as  certain  anarchists 
represent  them.  At  least  the  greater  part  of  them 
give  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  share-  of  productive 
industry  received  by  them,  not  to  insist  on  the  fact 
that  without  the  soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the 
judge,  the  total  wealth  would  be  much  less.     The 
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medical  man  gives  his  scientific  services  and  time  for 
his  fees,  freely  and  cheerfully  paid  to  him.  The 
schoolmaster  tills  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation 
of  labourers.  In  short,  most  of  these  classes  are  as 
necessary  to  society  as  productive  labourers.  Their 
work  is  in  general  more  difficult,  requiring  long  and 
costly  training,  mostly  more  important  than  that  of 
most  productive  labourers — sometimes  infinitely  more 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  sometimes  add  enor- 
mously to  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  if  not  to 
the  stock  of  food  and  clothes. 

To  speak  of  professional  men  in  the  narrower  sense, 
— though  not  productive  labourers  in  the  ordinary 
economic  sense,  stUl  they  are  as  good  as  productive. 
They  offer  their  labour,  their  services,  and  if  people 
are  willing  to  pay  for  these,  it  is  an  exchange  profit- 
able and  desirable  for  each.  They  are  productive  in 
the  sense  that  they  add  to  the  real  wealth  or  sum  of 
good  things  in  the  world,  which  consists  not  merely 
of  material,  transferable,  and  tangible  things,  but  of 
all  desirable  things,  including  services,  for  which 
people  are  willing  to  afford  money. 

In  fact,  in  the  long  run  a  material  thing,  a  com- 
modity, or  a  tangible  article  is  only  desirable  because 
it  will  perform  services  for  me — sometimes  only  for  a 
single  occasion,  as  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  glass  of  wine ; 
sometimes  for  a  long  time  or  for  a  great  many  occa- 
sions, as  a  coat  or  a  cask  of  wine — so  that  the  funda- 
mental thing  even  in  material  wealth  is  the  rendering 
of  services,  and  by  consequence  the  professional 
classes,  and  all  others  who  render  services  for  which 
the  recipient  is  vdlhng  to  pay,  produce  wealth  in  the 
wider  and  truer  sense.     Moreover,  some  professional 
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men — medical  men,  for  example — can  supply  a  stock 
of  useful  services,  worth  more  to  the  buyer  than  any 
material  things ;  and  these  services  the  yearly  income 
of  the  physician  represents  in  money  value.  He  has 
produced  these  services  and  distributed  them,  produc- 
ing in  return  the  money  for  himself,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  returns  of  the  gross  annual  income  of 
the  country.  The  services  have  been  absorbed,  were 
consumed  just  as  material  things  are  in  the  end  con- 
sumed ;  but  because  they  are  not  visible  like  material 
things,  the  erroneous  notion  has  become  general  that 
only  the  material  things  are  wealth,  and  that  the  only 
real  and  beneficial  labourers  are  the  producers  of  these 
last,  all  others  being  supported  by  them — which  is 
only  so  far  true,  that  they  and  all  men  must  have  some 
food  and  clothes,  before  they  can  produce  other  things. 
The  professional  man  supplies  these  last,  the  ordinary 
labourer  the  first,  and  both  exchange  and  both  are 
equally  dependent  on  the  other,  so  far  as  these  things 
are  necessary ;  while  if  the  thing  supplied  by  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  not  a  universal  necessary,  but  only 
necessary  for  some,  or  for  the  nation  as  a  collective 
unity,  it  may  still  be  indirectly  beneficial  to  the 
labourer,  while  subserving  higher  necessities.  Every 
society,  even  a  communistic  one,  would  require  doc- 
tors, teachers  of  science  and  arts,  soldiers,  magistrates, 
and  policemen,  even  if  poets  and  actors  should  be  shut 
out.  Perhaps  it  might  dispense  with  or  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  counsellors  ;  this  would  depend  on  the 
complexity  of  their  laws  and  the  complexity  of  the 
society.  And  they  might  dispense  perhaps  altogether 
with  the  order  of  priests,  which  would  depend  on 
the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  the  community. 
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The  services  rendered  by  the  several  professions 
in  our  existing  imperfect  society  are  real,  though  of 
unequal  value ;  and  the  reward,  where  there  is  free 
competition  without  special  favour  or  patronage,  is 
mostly   correspondent    to    abihty,    eliminating    the 
element  of  chance  or  hindering  individual    idiosyn- 
crasy of  character.     In  some  of  the  professions,  as 
the   Church    and   the   Bar,   there   are    prizes    both 
splendid  as  regards  distinction  and  solid  in  money. 
There  are  also  in  the  latter  numerous  blanks ;  but 
speaking  in  the  rough,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
professional  classes,  though  much  below  what  a  busi- 
ness career  promises,  is  respectable.     Of  course  there 
is  little  actual  tendency  to  this  average,  and  it  varies 
in  each  of  the  professions  ;  still  it  is  useful  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  to 
have  before   us   an   average   of  the   several   social 
sections.     We  may  say  then,  in  general,  that  while  at 
the  summits  there  are  brilhant  prizes  in  honour  and  in 
money,  the  average  is  respectable,  the  lowest  paid  are 
placed  above  pressing  want,  and  are  usually  able,  one 
way  or  other,  to  educate  their  children  to  maintain 
their  social  grade. 

There  is  in  this  country,  individual  cases  apart, 
little  discontent  with  their  lot  in  the  ranks  of  the 
professional  classes,  whatever  be  the  case  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  ie  asserted  that  they  also  have  begun, 
under  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx,  to  consider  them- 
selves as  victims  of  the  all-absorbing  capitalist,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  to  incline  towards  socialism.  With 
us  there  is  little  call  for  pity  on  the  score  of  poverty, 
as  regards  the  members  of  the  old  professions,  save 
in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where  the  barrister 
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without  briefs,  or  the  doctor  without  patients,  or 
the  engineer  out  of  employment,  has  exhausted  his 
resources,  while  with  reference  to  such  extreme  cases 
there  is  usually  some  communistic  adjunct  to  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  shape  of  a  benevolent  society  intended 
for  their  relief. 

The  absolute  collective  earnings  of  this  important 
variety  of  interests  is  very  great,  as  the  income  tax 
returns  demonstrate,  while  the  incomes  reahsed  by 
stars  of  first  magnitude,  whether  physician,  archi- 
tect, solicitor,  or  eminent  Q.C.,  must  be  great,  surpris- 
ingly great,  as  the  amount  of  personalty  subject  to 
the  death  duties  sometimes  shows. 

Nor  are  the  earnings  of  the  professional  classes 
decreasing  as  a  whole,  for  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
crammer  are  earning  more,  and  there  are  more 
large  schools  and  cramming  institutions,  even  if  the 
surgeon  and  physician,  through  the  progress  of  the 
medical  art,  are  earning  less,  which  is  more  than 
doubtful,  considering  that  the  development  of  new 
diseases,  and  the  greater  liability  of  the  modern 
human  subject  to  them,  fully  keeps  pace  with  the 
progress  of  medical  and  surgical  skill.  It  is  just 
possible  that,  under  the  most  perfect  social  system 
conceivable,  even  in  Utopia,  our  professional  classes 
would  not  fare  better  than  they  do  with  us  at 
present,  while  it  is  not  unhkely  that  some  of  them 
would  have  their  wages  docked,  or  might  even  get 
nothing,  unless  their  function  was  transformed  into 
something  more  absolutely  needed  by  society. 

However  this  be,  these  men  have  with  us,  on  the 
whole,  the  happiest  lot  in  modern  society.  The  exer- 
cise of  their  callings,  besides  being  held  in  honour,  is 
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itself  agreeable,  and  the  more  agreeable  in  proportion 
to  the  individual's  ability.  They  have  usually  had  a 
University  education.  They  have  culture,  a  com- 
petence, and  some  leisure — at  least  their  annual 
holiday.  To  them  apply  the  words  of  Solomon, '  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  wealth,'  with,  perhaps,  just  a 
slight  improvement,  as  their  condition  leans  to  the  side 
of  wealth.  Their  greatest,  perhaps  their  only  real  grief 
relates  to  the  education  and  settling  of  their  children, 
which,  besides  causing  anxiety,  necessitates  a  yearly 
saving  of  part  of  their  incomes  as  a  provision  for 
their  daughters,  in  case  they  do  not  marry — an 
anxiety  which,  perhaps,  the  future  will  mitigate  by 
enabling  such  to  find  a  useful  and  honourable  func- 
tion to  fill  in  return  for  moderate  wages. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

SPIRITUAL   PRODUCERS   AND   THEIR   WAGES. 
§1. 

There  is  one  very  important,  most  multiform,  and 
anomalous  class — it  can  scarce  be  said  to  form  a  pro- 
fession— "which  does  not  fare  quite  so  well.  I  mean 
the  class  or  collection  of  classes  which  produce  books, 
or,  at  least,  matter  destined  to  be  printed,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  in  due  form  of  syntax  is  the  only  feature 
common  to  the  otherwise  very  diverse  and  most  mis- 
cellaneous guild,  known  as  the  repubhc  of  letters. 

The  class  is,  indeed,  extremely  mixed,  and  its 
functions  most  various,  from  the  very  highest  work 
that  man  on  earth  can  do  for  his  fellows,  down  to 
about  the  lowest.  For  in  this  motley  multitude  of 
writers  and  book  producers  are  to  be  found  poets, 
philosophers,  prophets,  historians,  morahsts,  essayists, 
leading-article  writers,  playwrights,  novel  writers, 
theologians,  with  varieties  innumerable  and  un- 
classifiable,  down  to  that  unhappy  victim  of  fate,  and 
over-supply,  the  hack  bookmaker  and  compiler; — 
an  innumerable  throng,  with  men  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees  of  spiritual  capacity  and  incapacity,  from 
the  very  elect,  the  purveyors,  by  Heaven's  appoint- 
ment, of  truth   and  wisdom,  and   fire  and  beauty, 
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down  to  the  mere  distillers  of  dulness,  the  inventors 
of  new  forms  of  mental  pains,  and  the  mouthpieces  on 
chaos  compelled  to  syntax,  but  scarce  to  sanity.  Yes, 
besides  the  great  and  true  men  of  letters,  whose  high 
mission  it  is  to  give  us  joy  and  peace,  and  wisdom  and 
beauty,  to  conquer  sorrow,  to  bring  in  righteousness, 
to  teach  us  how  to  live,  there  are  the  crowd  of 
romance  and  novel  writers,  with  one  in  the  hundred 
that  rises  to  the  height  of  their  great  theme ;  the 
theological  writers,  a  wonderful  and  most  indus- 
trious tribe,  who  purvey,  in  hundreds  of  works  per 
■annum,  matter  the  strangest  for  the  most  part  for 
man,  the  supposed  rational  animal ;  the  numerous 
swarm  of  small  poets,  who  must  needs  see  in  print 
their  pretty  fancies  and  shallow  sentiments  ;  the  crot- 
cheteer irrepressible ;  the  system  maker  in  this  or  that 
department,  whose  breast  Hope  still  cheers — an  innu- 
merable company  of  small  and  great,  of  good,  indif- 
ferent, and  wholly  bad.  In  their  printed  productions 
the  folly,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  writers,  is 
reflected,  and  in  largest  proportion.  Oceans  of 
unwisdom  are  yearly  poured  forth,  and  the  wash  of 
unwise  -words  does  not  cease  to  flow.  The  output 
from  Chaos  continues  to  augment  in  volume,  and 
printer,  publisher,  bookbinder,  and  papermaker  are 
brisk  and  cheerful.  To  th«m,  at  least,  the  work  is 
not  vanity,  but  a  serious  and  apparently  fairly  profit- 
able business,  however  it  may  fare  with  the  writers. 

What  is  certain,  and  here  more  to  the  point,  is 
that  much  of  the  literary  produce  is  paid  for,  is 
actually  bought  from  the  producer,  and  sold  across 
counter  as  marketable  ware,  or  is  let  and  hired  at 
the   circulating   hbrary.     It   can   scarcely   be   said, 
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without  hesitation,  that  there  is  much  '  over-produc- 
tion,' the  maw  of  the  pubhc  being  of  cormorant 
capacity,  and  of  ostrich  indifference  to  the  matter 
absorbed.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  supply  does, 
from  its  badness  or  dulness,  and  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  even  from  its  goodness,  remain  untouched  (the 
loss  in  such  cases  usually  falling  on  the  author,  not 
on  the  pubhsher,  whose  function  is  only  to  adapt 
supply  to  demand,  when  he  can  make  a  profit  by 
so  doing,  but  who  has  no  interest  in  checking  authors 
from  producing  unreadable  works  at  their  own  risk). 
Withal,  there  is  a  sort  of  winnowing  effected  in 
the  mass  by  discerning  readers,  and  by  the  critics 
whose  special  work  it  is  to  act  as  hterary  tasters ; 
so  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  annual 
produce  perishes  quickly  and  finally,  after  subserv- 
ing its  temporary  purpose — if,  indeed,  that  can 
be  said  to  perish  which  never  had  vitality,  or  was 
ever  other  than  a  mere  paper  collocation  of  chaotic 
elements. 

In  journahsm — the  only  branch  of  literature,  as  it 
may  b6  called,  that  is  organised  into  something  like 
a  profession — the  pay  of  the  journalist  is  understood 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good  though  variable,  and 
it  would  be  better  were  it  not  for  the  great  and 
increasing  competition  of  educated  and  quahfied  men, 
who  for  various  reasons  have  not  entered  the  hberal 
and  talking  professions,  or  who  have  failed  to  get  on 
in  them,  or  who  have  leisure  left  in  other  pursuits, 
added  to  the  great  numbers  for  whom  literature  in 
whatever  form,  joined  to  a  life  in  the  capital,  offers 
attractions.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
the  remuneration  of  the  journahst  is  fairly  corre- 
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spondent  to  the  important  function  which,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  social  evolution,  has  fallen  to  him, 
in  conjunction  with  the  platform  politician,  to  fill — 
in  the  production,  distribution,  and  general  manage- 
ment of  pubhc  opinion  on  pohtical  and  social  ques- 
tions ;  to  say  nothing  now  of  those  other  nascent  but 
growing  functions  of  critic,  moraliser,  sermoniser  on 
things  in  general,  purveyors-general  of  useful  in- 
formation and  general  reflections,  which  the  speed 
and  complexity  of  our  life  and  the  want  of  leisure  on 
the  part  of  busy,  grown-up  men  for  other  reading 
than  their  daily  paper,  has  forced  the  journal  to  take 
on,  to  the  benefit  of  its  readers,  let  us  hope,  as  well 
as  itself. 

Again,  in  the  lower  and  more  disagreeable  kinds 
of  hterary  work,  where  the  bookmaker  and  compiler 
ply  their  art  assiduously  with  the  aid  of  scissors  and 
cyclopedia,  it  is  also  understood  that  the  pay  is 
good,^  as  accords  also  with  economic  principles  and 
with  our  ideas  of  justice.  It  would  appear,  in  fact, 
that  the  reward  of  the  bookmaker  of  the  higher 
class,  as  well  as  of  the  general  litterateur,  is  really 
higher  and  surer  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  hterary 
work.  If  so,  the  condition  of  the  latter  must  have 
greatly  improved  since  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson,  those  illustrious  victims  of  the  publisher  of 
a  century  ago,  the  former  of  whom  probably  ex- 
presses his  own  sorrows  in  his  well-known  epitaph  on 
the  booksellers'  hack,  who  had  got  such  a  surfeit  of 
existence  from  his  treatment  by  his  paymaster  and 

'  At  least  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  his  book,  entitled  Does  Literature 
Fay  ?  besides  revealing  certain  mysteries  of  tbe  craft,  assures  ua  that  the 
pay  of  the  higher  class  of  bookmaker  is  good. 
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taskmaster  the  bookseller,  who  in  those  days  was  also 
pubhsher. 

Even  yet,  though  improved,  his  lot  is  scarcely 
enviable  ;  for  there  is  dreadfully  disagreeable  work 
to  be  done,  which  would  never  be  done  by  a  man  of 
abihty  who  had  other  choice,  but  which  wiU  be  done 
and  must  be  done  by  those  whose  only  other  alterna- 
tives are  stUl  more  disagreeable. 

In  the  higher  literature,  or  literature  properly  so 
called,  there  is  httle  or  no  proportion  between  the 
money  returns  to  the  author  and  the  real  value  of 
his  production  to  the  world.  This  was  remarked  by 
Mill  in  his  work  on  Pohtical  Economy  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  statement  still  remains  substan- 
tially true.  It  is  still  true,  though  in  different 
degrees,  that  the  poet,  philosopher,  historian,  or 
critic,  of  the  first  rank,  will  not  be  able  to  live  by 
the  productions  of  his  pen,  partly  because  he  is  dis- 
advantageously  placed  for  bringing  his  work  before 
the  pubhc,  but  mainly  because  he  will  not  find  a 
sufficiently  wide  pubhc  to  buy  his  book.  Indeed, 
whatever  his  subject,  excepting  only  abstract  think- 
ing or  philosophy  in  the  narrower  sense,  if  he  is 
possessed,  hke  Macaulay,  of  a  striking  and  brilhant 
style,  combined  with  knowledge  and  clear  thoughts, 
he  may  make  much  money  ;  or  if,  again,  in  addition 
to  a  great  imagination  and  a  highly  figurative  and 
vigorous  style,  he  adds  what  is,  perhaps,  only  an 
extension  of  the  preceding — ^the  gift  of  genius,  like 
Carlyle,  and  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the 
language  of  the  many,  he  may  be  able,  like  Carlyle, 
to  make  a  livelihood.  But  we  have  lately  learned 
from  his  '  Biography  '  and  his  '  Eeminiscences '  how 
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difficult,  how  nearly  impossible  it  was  for  Carlyle, 
with  all  his  frugal  ways,  to  do  so,  and  how  the  struggle 
soured  his  after  Hfe  and  threw  a  Dantean  gloom  over 
his  soul.  Indeed,  one  is  inchned  to  go  further,  and 
to  say  that  his  material  difficulties  and  his  struggle 
so  long  unsuccessful  distorted  his  views  of  hfe,  and 
partly  marred  or  made  incoherent  his  message  to 
men.  Another  great  man  of  our  age,  Mr.  Darwin, 
whose  chief  work,  though  on  a  scientific  subject,  yet 
by  its  scope  and  style  of  treatment  deserves  to  be 
called  literature,  was  a  man  of  independent  fortune ; 
and  in  his  instance  we  see  the  splendid  service  which 
such  might  render  to  the  world ;  for,  in  all  human 
probabihty,  had  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Darwin 
been  difierent,  not  only  would  he  have  been  quite 
unable  to  live  by  his  scientific  writings,  but  Fame 
would  probably  have  passed  him  by,  and  the  world 
and  science  would  have  missed  the  theories  which 
will  make  our  age  memorable  to  posterity — at  least, 
we  should  not  have  had  the  Darwinian  series  of 
books  in  support  of  his  great  hypothesis,  and  we 
should  have  had  to  wait  for  Fortune  favouring 
some  other  bold  inquiring  spirit.  And  so  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  most  original  philosopher  of 
home  growth  in  our  age ;  and  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  morahst  and  critic,  and,  on  the  whole,  our 
most  typical  man  of  letters  :  it  may  be  doubted  if 
either  of  them  could  have  subsisted  on  the  pecu- 
niary products  of  their  pens.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  important  and  influential  writers 
of  our  time ;  scarce  any  of  them  could  have  lived 
on  the  results  of  what  was,  nevertheless,  their  chief 
business  and  function,  which  surely  indicates  some- 
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thing  disorganised  and  anomalous  in  our  social  and 
spiritual  economy. 

The  novelists,  no  doubt,  form  exceptions,  simply 
Decause  the  number  of  readers  or  the  number  of 
copies  purchased  multipUes  the  author's  royalty  on 
each  copy  ;  but  even  in  this  instance  the  best  writers 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  paid ;  for  if,  as  has 
happened  in  a  few  instances,  a  really  great  uovehst, 
like  Thackeray  or  George  Eliot,  receives  liberal 
wages,  a  respectable  but  not  a  great  writer,  hke 
Anthony  TroUope,  may  receive  more,  while  inferior 
writers  that  might  be  named  have  probably  been  still 
better  paid. 

The  writers  or  adapters  of  plays  for  the  stage  are 
also  well  paid  for  their  work,  because  there  is  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  managers  to  get  the  kind  of 
article  that  takes  the  pubhc,  and  the  manufacture 
is  in  the  hands  of  few.  It  still  remains  true,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  writer,  the  true  man  of  letters 
with  serious  purpose,  will  not  be  able  to  live  by  the 
money  returns  of  his  labour,  unless  he  divides  his 
time  into  two  parts — one  of  which  he  devotes  to  his 
best  and  true  work,  the  other  to  the  production  of 
perishable  work,  for  which  there  is  a  market,  with  the 
proceeds  of  which  he  may  supply  his  daily  bread ;  a 
course  not  without  its  serious  drawbacks  and  dangers, 
and  only  to  be  recommended  as  the  lesser  evil. 

But  it  mjay  be  said  that  they  are  few  who  suffer 
from  our  system.  And  truly  enough,  they  are  few. 
The  original  writer,  who  can  teach  us  the  way  of  hfe 
in  a  confused  age  ;  the  philosopher,  who  gives  us  a 
fresh  analysis  and  a  new  synthesis  of  the  universe  ;  the 
poet,  who  opens  new  sources  of  joy  and  gladness  and 
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evokes  new  visions  of  beauty  ;  the  prophet,  who  pleads 
for  social  justice  or  moral  regeneration,  is  not  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  our  earth,  and  a  generation  is  held 
fortunate  that  can  boast  of  one  or  two  in  each  kind. 
But  then  these  few  are  the  most  important  men  sent 
into  the  world  in  our  modern  times — perhaps,  indeed, 
at  all  times ;  men  so  held  in  honour  amongst  the 
Jews  that  when  the  prophet,  who  with  them  was  also 
poet,  appeared,  it  was  held  that  God,  through  him, 
'  had  visited  His  people',  and  kings  and  the  mighty 
ones  trembled  at  his  rebuke ;  so  honoured  even 
amongst  semi-barbarous  people,  that  the  Arabs  gave 
general  thanksgiving  when  a  new  poet  showed  him- 
self in  their  tribe ;  so  esteemed  amongst  the  Greeks 
that  their  typical  man,  Plato — philosopher,  poet, 
prophet  in  one — was  their  greatest  boast,  and  has 
become  even,  for  us  the  quintessence  and  chief  pro- 
duct of  the  Greek  culture  and  civilisation,  if  not  the 
fountain  head  (along  with  his  feUow-phUosopher 
Aristotle)  of  all  modern  thought. 

Moreover,  the  few,  both  of  those  that  are  and 
have  been,  would  have  been  far  more  in  number  to  the 
great  gain  of  mankind  had  there  been  any  provision 
made  for  them,  if  there  had  been  any  way  by  which 
they  could  have  got  their  moderate  wages  in  payment 
for  their  proper  work,  if  they  had  not  been  generally 
compelled,  by  a  fatal  necessity,  to  '  quench  the  Spirit ' 
given  them  for  higher  ends,  if  not  to  pervert  their 
gift  to  the  service  of  evil. 

What  the  world  has  thence  lost,  what  our  nation 
has  lost,  will  never  be  known  in  all  its  range  and 
degree ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  we  would  have  been  far 
beyond  our  present  stage  in  thought,  letters,  and  in 
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conceptions  of  life,  as  well  as  in  art,  science,  and  dis- 
covery, but  for  this  reckless  waste  or  perversion  of 
talent  and  genius,  expressly  sent  to  advance  us  in  all 
these  directions.  Poems  and  thoughts  of  the  grandest 
order  have  thence  been  lost  to  men,  discoveries  beyond 
Newton's  and  Darwin's  have  been  kept  back,  inven- 
tions that  would  have  multipHed  wealth  and  human 
happiness  have  been  prevented  ;  nay,  our  poor  old  so- 
cial system  itself  would  long  since  have  been  mended, 
and  Utopia  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible on  earth,  would  have  been  here,  had  not  nine- 
tenths  of  the  genius  and  abihty  supphed  by  Nature 
been  stupidly  destroyed  by  that  system.  Alas !  it  was 
no  one's  business  to  foster  genius.  And  then  its  free 
flight  might  be  dangerous  to  some  existing  interests 
or  institutions,  and  so  for  ages  it  was  systematically 
smothered  by  human  selfishness  or  human  stupidity. 

§2. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  sphere  of 
material  production  that  our  society  is  disorganised  or 
unorganised.  The  disorganisation  is  much  worse  in 
the  whole  field  of  spiritual  production,  but  chiefly 
in  that  department  whose  special  business  is  the  pro- 
duction of  thought — or  in  what  is  generally  called 
literature.  And  the  disorganisation  in  this  part  is,  as 
Carlyle,  who  first  strongly  called  attention  to  it,  de- 
clares, both  the  cause  as  well  as  the  symptom  of  all 
other  disorders.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  head  was  sick 
and  incapable  of  discharging  its  directive  functions. 
But  the  analogy  fails  to  express  the  full  extent  of  the 
evil.     For  the  literary  class  does  not  merely  corre- 
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spond  in  the  social  whole  to  the  brain,  whose  dis- 
ordered function  may  affect  the  body.  It  is  from 
this  class  that  should  come  the  cure  for  our  existing 
social  evils,  as  well  as  the  better  organisation  oi 
society  for '  the  future,  neither  of  which  it  can  do 
much  to  accomphsh,  so  long  as  it  suffers  itself  still 
worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  system. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  man  of  letters,  if 
needy,  looked,  hke  Dr.  Johnson,  to  a  patrician  patron 
to  recommend  his  work  to  the  fashionable  reading 
world  ;  now  it  is  said  he  need  only  look  to  the  public 
for  patronage.  He  has  thus  become  independent. 
But  his  position  pecuniarily,  exceptional  cases  apart, 
has  not  been  greatly  improved  by  the  change.  For, 
as  already  stated,  the  public  wUl  not  purchase  or 
hire  the  works  of  the  man  of  letters,  unless  he  have 
the  art  of  expressing  his  best  thoughts  in  their 
own  speech,  which  usually  the  nature  and  difficulty 
of  his  theme  prevents.  He  speaks  at  first  only  to 
the  comparatively  few  who  comprehend  him  and 
believe  in  him,  who  are  capable  of  seeing  the  worth  of 
his  words.  The  many  are  not  able  to  comprehend  him, 
often  do  not  care  to  try.  Only  the  comparatively 
few  will  read  his  works,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  thus  if  he  is  to  depend  solely  on  the  pubhc 
patronage  his  wages  are  likely  to  be  the  narrowest. 

There  is  in  fact  no  provision  made  in  our  society 
for  him.  His  place  at  the  banquet  is  already  occu- 
pied. His  bishopric  another  has  taken.  He,  too,  is 
amongst  the  disinherited  ones.  And  yet  this  is  the 
most  important  man  in  our  modern  society,  in  which 
so  much  is  changing,  so  much  coming  to  the  birth, 
so  much  doomed  or  dying,  chiefly  according  to  his 
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words.  From  the  days  of  Eousseau  and  Voltaire,  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon  and  Adam  Smith,  to  our  own 
d.3ijs — the  days  of  Carlyle,  Mill  and  Victor  Hugo  and 
Mazzini — it  has  become  ever  more  clearly  seen  the 
tremendous  power  entrusted  to  this  man.  He  can 
create,  above  all  he  can  destroy.  He  possesses 
the  genius  both  of  creation  and  destruction,  and  it 
depends  partly  on  the  conditions  of  society,  partly  on 
his  own  condition,  and  the  reception  he  meets  in 
that  society,  whether  he  exercises  the  one  or  other 
function.  He  can  guide,  he  can  give  light,  but  he 
also  wields  the  lightning.  He  is  the  prophet  sent  in 
critical  or  evil  days  to  teach,  to  warn,  to  denounce, 
if  need  be,  to  destroy. 

From  the  days  of  Eousseau,  who  revived  the  role 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  modern  times,  to  the  days 
of  Bentham,  of  Mill,  above  all,  of  Carlyle,  the  function 
of  the  man  of  letters  has  been  growing.  He  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  with 
the  prophet's  function  widened  and  modified  to  suit 
our  age.  He  has  the  new  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
specially  adapted  to  our  social  and  spiritual  wants. 
He  is  the  first  fount  of  new  ideas,  the  enlightener, 
the  enfranchiser,  socially  and  spiritually.  He  is  the 
reformer  born  of  wrongs.  In  some  way  or  other, 
then,  he  will  have  to  be  better  provided  for  than 
heretofore.  His  function  will  have  to  receive  franker 
and  fuller  recognition  in  proportion  to  its  importance, 
because  his  words  are  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
counsel ;  above  all,  in  critical  days  and  epochs  (when 
chiefly  he  appears),  and  in  which  they  may  both 
show  the  way  of  salvation  for  nations,  and  prove  the 
words  of  life  for  individual  men. 
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In  some  way  there  must  be  a  provision  for  this 
type  of  man  in  future,  that  his  life  be  not  all  a  wild 
chance  in  the  chaotic  cateer  of  literature,  and  his 
irritated  and  defeated  genius  a  danger  to  the  world 
and  himself  A  school  of  the  prophets,  with  endow- 
ment too,  there  was  with  the  Jews,  and  the  prophets 
were  by  no  means  always  chosen  from  amongst  the 
priests.  With  us,  if,  in  addition  to  his  faculty  of 
superior  insight,  he  knows  some  special  subject,  he 
may  get  a  chair  in  a  college  or  university  in  which 
he  may  teach  our  youths,  reserving  his  leisure  for 
his  higher  work ;  and  this,  which  Mill  recommends, 
though  not  quite  his  proper  vocation,  is  wholesome 
work,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  he  can  hope 
for  at  present.  If  we  omit  journalism,  which,  while 
it  suits  others,  wiU  not  suit  him,  the  next  best  thing, 
though  open  to  objections,  is  that  he  should  get  some 
post  half  sinecure,  affording  leisure  to  think  and  write ; 
in  fact,  by  a  sort  of  job,  but  to  be  reckoned,  let  us 
hope,  by  the  recording  angel  as  an  act  of  virtue  by 
comparison,  if  it  prevents  the  greater  reproach  of 
leaving  genius  to  perish,  and  being  '  partakers  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets.' 

In  fact,  when  he  is  not  born  with  a  competence, 
which  for  the  most  part  he  is  not,  and  which,  were 
it  otherwise,  would  be  but  a  new  source  of  danger 
for  him,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  say  how 
society  should  treat  him  in  the  matter  of  wages  ;  and 
the  fact  of  his  present  position  is  merely  noted  for 
the  meditation  of  the  thoughtful,  as  one  capital  sign 
of  the  disorganised  or  unorganised  state  of  our  society 
at  the  existing  hour. 

Nevertheless,  specimens  of  the  type  exist  even  now 
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amongst  us,  and  held  in  increasing  honour.  At  pre- 
sent they  do  important  work,  for  which  not  they  but 
others  receive  payment.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  State  in  the  past  reserved 
funds  for  spiritual  needs,  which  funds,  to  the  amount 
of  millions  per  annum,  have  been  appropriated  by  a 
body  of  official  teachers,  whose  spiritual  monopoly  ex- 
cludes all  who  cannot  subscribe  to  certain  mysterious 
articles  of  faith,  or  who  do  not  accept  a  certain  form 
of  Church  government.  As  ever,  an  official  organisa- 
tion divides  the  goods  ;  some  thousands,  the  millions 
of  money — the  lowest  paid  having  a  competence,  the 
highest  receiving  princely  incomes,  while  the  dozen 
or  half-dozen,  who  really  lead  the  age  in  matters 
spiritual,  can  with  difficulty  find  the  means  to  live 
and  do  their  work.  Let  us  add,  that  these  few  are 
merely  the  strong  survivors  of  many  as  highly  en- 
dowed, who  have  perished  for  want  of  the  lowest  of  the 
priest's  portion,  from  which,  in  many  instances,  their 
honesty  shut  them  out.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  addition  to  the  terrible  probation  put  upon  our 
highest  minds  merely  to  live,  and  the  resulting  waste 
and  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  wealth,  our  whole  society  is  fuU  of  confusion 
and  anomalies,  of  inversions  and  perversions  of 
spiritual  functions  and  powers ;  full  of  spiritual  dis- 
orders, as  well  as  social,  the  latter  largely  caused  by 
the  former,  and  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  its  cause. 
It  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hypocrisies  and  insincerities 
in  the  spiritual  sphere,  as  of  evils  and  injustices  in 
the  social ;  and  so  full  and  widespread  and  all- 
pervading,  that  its  measure  of  evil  in  both  kinds  is 
well-nigh  ready  to  overflow. 

N    2 
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Here,  then,  is  a  new  function  in  tlie  social  body- 
declaring  itself,  and  striving  in  various  ways  to  find 
a  suitable  sphere  and  environment  for  itself.  This 
function  has  been  growing  for  a  considerable  time  in 
efficiency  and  power,  while  the  older  spiritual  func- 
tion, imperfectly  doing  its  old  work,  now  no  longer 
vital,  and  incapable  of  doing  the  work  required  for 
our  time  and  wants,  has  been  slowly  decaying.  The 
new  organ  grows,  while  the  old  decays  beneath  it. 
The  new  is  hving,  is  operative,  is  destined  to  be  the 
ruling  power,  but  it  can  hardly  as  yet  find  suitable 
sustenance,  and  it  is  in  general  in  the  most  anomalous, 
chaotic,  and  unorganised  condition.  This,  however, 
will  not  last ;  it  is  vitally,  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
become  better  organised,  and  somehow  we  may  con- 
fidently predict  that  it  will  become  so — whether  by 
'  natural  laws,'  that  is,  by  waiting  on  chance,  or  by 
men's  conscious  efforts  directed  to  that  end. 

The  old  function,  discharged  by  our  old  spiritual 
guides,  is  palpably,  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men, 
doomed ;  it  is  dying,  unless  it  can  transform  and  re- 
adapt  itself  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  and  social 
wants  of  the  new  time — a  thing  nearly  impossible, 
as  history  shows,  and  rather  to  be  hoped  for  than 
expected.  Nevertheless,  the  old  spiritual  organisa- 
tion is  still  in  possession  of  the  endowments,  whence 
the  chiefs  in  the  spiritual  hierarchy  draw  their  annual 
thousands,  the  inferior  ones  their  hundreds — the 
latter  not  indeed  too  great,  could  only  other  spiritual 
labourers  quite  as  efficient  have  an  equal  share  in  it: 
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It  is  still  a  rich  spiritual  patrimony,  offering  high 
prizes  to  those  who  can  gain  access  to  it  by  subscrib- 
ing the  necessary  theological  formulas — a  question- 
able method  of  inclusion  and  exclusion,  which  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  not  only  draws  in  the  unscrupulous 
and  shuts  out  the  scrupulous,  but  what  is  perhaps 
worse,  acts  through  its  high  prizes  as  a  dangerous 
bribe  on  the  better  intellects  at  the  critical  time  of 
life  when  they  make  choice  of  a  profession,  by  induc- 
ing them  to  practise  casuistry  with  their  conscience, 
or  to  hush  it  to  silence,  or  to  pretend  to  believe  what 
in  reahty  they  do  not  believe  ;  and  the  like  again,  in 
the  case  of  those  who,  after  entering  the  Church,  find 
honest  doubts  arising.  And  the  result  of  all  this  is 
a  general  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  cant  and  moral 
corruption  working  inwards,  '  mining  all  unseen,' 
leavening  fatally  the  general  conscience,  to  the  suffo- 
cation of  all  truth,  honesty,  and  sincerity ;  the  evil 
thing  which  Carlyle  so  clearly  saw,  and  against 
which  he  passionately  raised  his  powerful  voice,  the 
most  dangerous  condition  for  a  nation,  and  the  one 
thing  almost  which  makes  the  thoughtful  man  appre- 
hend the  worst  for  modern  society.  For  it  is 
universal  in  all  civilised  countries,  as  well  as  in 
England,  though  here  perhaps  the  worst,  because 
there  is  a  fatal  talent  possessed  by  our  race  for  at 
last  taking  for  honesty,  and  as  matter  of  course,  its 
own  insincerity. 

True  an  indifference  to  the  theological  doctrines 
taught  gradually  grows  even  on  those  who  had  at  first 
the  greatest  objection  to  them.  Even  the  higher  inteUi- 
gences,  who  have  come  to  think,  hke  Gibbon's  philo- 
sopher in  the  early  Christian  period,  that  religions 
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are  all  equally  false,  very  often  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  Eoman  magistrate,  that  they  are  all  good 
and  serviceable  as  moral  police  in  aid  of  the  social 
order.  But  what  is  this  indifference  but  a  sign  how 
far  the  insincerity  has  gone  ?  And  why,  if  the  social 
order  be  unjust  and  evil,  should  we  wish  it  main- 
tained, especially  by  such  means  ?  To  maintain  social 
wrongs  by  organised  spiritual  hypocrisy  and  insin- 
cerity is  neither  a  very  high  nor  statesmanlike  pohcy. 
Nor  would  it  be  much  longer  possible,  for  the  moral 
police  functions  are  now  very  imperfectly  discharged 
by  the  churches,  since  the  masses  in  the  towns  are 
ceasing  to  beheve  in  the  spiritual  sanctions. 

Meantime,  while  they  cannot  fill  their  police 
functions,  the  pay  of  the  spiritual  police  is  still 
high ;  and  this  final  fact  remains,  that  the  true 
spiritual  leaders  of  our  age — the  leaders  of  thought, 
the  influencers  of  opinion,  the  most  recognised 
authorities  in  matters  of  morals,  of  conduct,  if  not 
of  religious  truth,  are  not  amongst  those  receiving 
this  high  pay,  but  must  pick  up  their  wages  in  what- 
ever honest  way  they  can  at  present — a  trying  con- 
dition for  a  class,  with  their  virtue  in  peril  too,  and 
fatally  open  to  temptation,  insomuch  that  many  who 
in  their  youth  resisted  the  seductive  bribes  which 
touched  their  conscience,  may  have  after  all,  in 
mature  years,  to  swallow  conscientious  scruples  for 
bread,  in  a  service  less  dignified  than  that  of  the 
Church. 

But  we  must  return  to  matters  of  a  less  contro- 
versial nature. 
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When  Zeus  divided  the  world  the  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Schiller,  was  absent.  The  husbandman,  the 
hunter,  the  merchant,  the  priest,  the  king,  all  got 
their  shares  of  the  earth's  goods  in  their  different 
kinds  and  amounts.  The  poet,  absorbed  in  Nature's 
beauty,  in  the  region  of  dreams,  in  the  divine  pre- 
sence, forgot  the  things  of  earth,  and  did  not  return 
till  all  had  been  bestowed,  and  accordingly  received 
nothing  for  his  portion.  The  fable,  still  true  in  main 
measure,  contains  a  permanent  moral,  and  still  the 
consolation  of  Zeus,  on  the  poet's  return,  must  be  his 
chief  payment — that  he  should  have  free  access  to  the 
court  of  heaven,  the  presence  of  Zeus,  together  with 
his  own  high  raptures  there.  Certain  at  least  it  is, 
that  of  the  great  company  of  poets  who  have  appeared 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  especially  those  who 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  burst  of  poetic  genius, 
few  of  them  indeed  could  have  lived  by  the  money 
returns  of  their  art.  Neither  Wordsworth,  nor  Burns, 
nor  Coleridge,  nor  Keats,  nor  Shelley  could  have 
done  so.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
Byron.  He  did  receive  sufficient  from  his  publisher, 
Murray,  for  an  ordinary  poet's  requirements,  partly 
on  account  of  his  remarkable  personality  and  roman- 
tic career,  partly  because  of  the  primary  and  uni- 
versal passions  which  his  poetry  deals  with,  as  well 
as  his  own  impetuous  force  and  fire  and  unrivalled 
lucidity.  It  is  said,  too,  that  one  or  two  eminent 
poets  of  our  time  have  been  able  to  make  such 
terms  with  their  pubhshers,  owing  to  the  increase 
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of  the  reading  public,  us  to  yield  them  handsome 
annual  incomes,  and  certainly  the  great  genius  who 
lately  died  in  France,  Victor  Hugo,  died  rich.     Still 
it  remains  as  ever  substantially  true,  that  the  poet 
must  value  his  faculty,  not  so  much  for  the  very 
uncertain  amount  of  bread  it  will  bring,  as  for  the 
higher  and  rarer  soul  delights  which  it  carries  with 
it,  independent  of  all  publication,  and  even  in  some 
measure  of  written  word.     Here  lies  the  poet's  first 
payment ;  then  comes,  if  he  composes,  the  pleasure 
of  his  art ;  then,  if  he  is  read  and  admired,  fame  ; 
lastly,  if  he  is  widely  popular,  money — a  result,  how- 
ever, as  likely  to  fall  to  the  second-rate  as  the  supe- 
rior artist.     It  fares  better  with  the  poet's  brother 
artist,  the  painter,  who  can  usually  sell  liis  pictures 
if  deemed  good,  or  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  or  in 
vogue.     Rich   men  will   buy  them,  because   it  has 
become  the   fashion  for   such  to  purchase  pictures 
from  our  leading  artists,  just  as  they  rent  deer  forests 
in  Scotland,  as   special  marks  of  their  wealth,  and 
the  power  which  it  brings.     The  system  is  possibly 
not  the  most  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
artist's  genius,  because  it  is  extremely  likely  to  lead 
to  undue  rapidity  of  work,  as  well  as  to  repetition 
of  subject,  the  latter  being  easy  for  the  artist,  and, 
moreover,  demanded  by  the  milhonaire  buyer,  who, 
when  a  subject  has  been  commended  by  the  ])ublic, 
orders,  on  business  principles,  a  similar  subject.   How- 
ever, to  the  artist  the  system  allows  at  least  a  con- 
siderable exercise  of  his  art,  together  with  the  receipt 
of  very  Uberal  wages.    If  he  is  in  fashion  he  will  work 
hard,  and  will  not  indulge  in  artistic  grumbling  at 
Jiaving  to  suppress  iu  some  measure  his  genius.     He 
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will  get  good  Avages,  paid  cheerfully  by  the  peer  and 
peeress,  millionaire  and  millionairess,  for  their  por- 
traits, as  well  as  for  other  pictures  for  their  picture 
galleries.  Even  the  richer  part  of  the  pubhc,  short 
of  the  milhonaires,  will  try  to  bviy  his  more  mode- 
rate-priced pictures,  while  the  State  itself,  or  pubHc- 
spirited  muuicipahties,  will  buy  his  best  pictures  as 
national  or  municipal  property. 

The  actor,  who  has  survived  the  denunciations 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  depreciation  of  Rousseau, 
f:ires  at  present  well,  both  sociallj'  and  pecuniarily. 
His  caUing  is  more  honoured,  and  the  fashionable 
pubhc,  which  after  dinner  wants  amusement,  perhaps 
something  just  a  httle  higher — at  any  rate,  roused 
sensations,  fine  sentiments,  striking  situations,  if  not 
always  distressed  love  consoled  and  virtue  triumphant 
— is  well  disposed  to  him,  and  proves  a  generous 
patron,  while  the  general  pubhc  also  contributes  its 
part.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  singer,  and  in 
loss  deo-ree  also  of  that  other  artist,  on  a  distinctlv 
lower  plane — the  ballet  dancer. 

The  man  of  science  also  is  growing  in  importance 
in  modern  society,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
social  type  that  could  be  named.  What  with  new 
chairs  being  created  for  him,  what  with  the  honours 
and  acclaim  he  receives,  and  the  high  price  any  dis- 
covery made  by  the  chemist,  or  any  useful  invention 
which  the  physicist  is  fortunate  enough  to  strike  on, 
may  bring,  he  is  doing  well^perhaps  better  than  his 
brother  of  hterature,  even  without  the  '  endowment 
of  research.' 

The  inventor  proper,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
great    physicist — commonly  he   is  not — though   the 
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previous  advances  of  science  and  invention  have 
usually  made  his  own  invention  possible,  is  one  to 
whom  the  world  in  general,  as  well  as  rich  capitahsts 
in  particular,  are  enormously  indebted.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  himself  received  much  benefit,  until 
comparatively  recently,  from  the  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions. Usually,  in  past  times  his  process  was  con- 
fiscated or  bought  for  a  trifle.  At  present  he  can 
take  out  his  patent  for  his  improved  process  or 
wholly  new  idea  ;  and  if  he  can  get  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  launch  his  idea  in  concrete  form — capital, 
which  on  its  side  is  usually  in  search  of  a  good  in- 
vestment ;  if  further  the  idea  supplies  a  want  widely 
felt,  in  economic  language  if  there  is  great  demand 
for  its  products  or  processes,  he  may  realise  a  great 
fortune,  and  take  his  seat  himself  with  the  conquer- 
ing capitahst  before  his  patent  and  monopoly  expire. 
In  this  case  we  have  the  recognition  of  the  just 
principle  that  he  who  enriches  the  world  by  a  new 
and  important  invention,  which  multiplies  our  power 
over  nature  or  adds  to  our  conveniences,  should  be 
entitled  to  exact  a  consideration  from  all  who  make 
use  of  his  process  or  machine ;  since  by  its  means  they 
are  able  either  to  make  a  money  profit,  or  to  gain 
some  equivalent  advantage,  either  by  saving  time  or 
labour,  or  by  deriving  some  convenience  not  other- 
wise attainable,  for  all  of  which  the  people  advantaged 
ought  to  be,  and  commonly  are,  willing  to  pay,  though 
they  would  gladly  have  it  for  nothing.  There  is  also 
the  principle  recognised  that  society  at  large  has  a 
claim  on  all  such  inventions,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  fixed  period,  deemed  sufficient  to  reward  the 
inventor  and  to  encourage  further  inventions.   During 
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this  period  the  law  will  protect  the  patentee's  rights 
from  infringement,  though  afterwards  the  invention 
may  be  used  by  anyone  without  tax  or  royalty.  The 
idea  that  before  was  the  inventor's,  to  the  extent  of 
his  royalty  or  rent  for  its  use,  is  henceforth  common 
property. 

This  also  is  right :  it  is  right  that  the  right  of 
property  recognised  should  not  be  for  a  perpetuity ; 
partly  because  the  patentee  was  only  the  lucky 
one  out  of  several  in  quest  of  the  same  discovery, 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  been  made  after 
a  time  by  some  other ;  but  chiefly  because  no  idea  in 
the  practical  and  mechanical  sphere  is  wholly  due  to 
any  single  brain.  It  is  the  result  of  his  individual 
thought,  working  on  past  constructions  and  ideas, 
which  the  labours  and  invention  of  others  made  pos- 
sible ;  in  fact,  the  inventor  was  merely  the  first  capturer 
in  a  field  in  which  the  evolution  of  science  and  inven- 
tion had  narrowed  the  game  for  him,  only  the  one 
lucky  hunter  out  of  many  who  first  ran  it  down. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   SOCIAL   EESIDUUM   A^D   ITS   PORTION. 

We  come  finally  to  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  class 
of  all — the  class  that  constitutes  the  shame  and  sorrow 
and  danger  of  society  and  civihsation  ;  the  class,  if 
class  it  can  be  called,  that  has  no  common  class  dis- 
tinction, save  that  it  possesses  nothing  ;  the  great 
lowest  stratum  of  society  underneath  the  lowest  paid 
labouring  classes ;  without  land,  without  money,  with- 
out goods,  without  houses,  sometimes  without  house 
shelter,  for  the  most  part  without  honest  art  or 
handicraft,  or  ways  of  obtaining  any  of  these  things  ; 
the  greater  part  of  whom  must  acqordingly  either 
beg  or  steal,  or  receive  pubUc  charity,  or  contrive  by 
various  mysterious  arts  that  necessity  teaches,  but 
which  science  has  not  yet  penetrated,  to  get  from 
others  the  necessary  means  of  life. 

This  huge  class,  or  congeries  of  classes,  embraces 
both  those  who  can  work,  but  for  whose  services  there 
is  insufficient  demand,  and  those  past  their  work — the 
worn  out  human  plant  cast  aside  by  employers  because 
it  no  longer  pays  to  use  it ; — those  again  who  never 
could  work  from  physical  or  mental  weakness,  and 
those  who  will  not  work  because  allwork  is  disagreeable 
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to  tliem.  It  includes  tlie  '  reserve  army  of  labour '  for 
the  present  out  of  employment — the  camp  followers 
and  those  only  casually  employed — the  dock  hand, 
the  scavenger,  the  road  repairer,  etc.  It  includes,  too, 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  the  prisons,  the  peni- 
tentiary, the  reformatory ;  though  a  distinction  is 
here  to  be  drawn,  because  though  there  is  a  constant 
intercommunication  and  passage  to  and  fro  between 
those  shut  up  and  secluded  in  these  grim  houses  and 
the  miserable  multitude  outside,  insomuch  that  many 
members  pass  to  and  fro,  yet  does  the  outside  multi- 
tude retain  its  freedom,  and  some  amongst  it  have 
not  abandoned  hope.  Besides,  it  has  other  charac- 
teristics deserving  a  separate  study. 

A  most  extraordinary  company  truly,  and  a 
mixed.  All  sorts  of  broken  and  defeated  men  are 
to  be  found  in  it,  as  well  as  those  who  from  the  be- 
ginning were  quite  out  of  life's  battle.  The  failures 
from  the  other  classes  have  fallen  here  into  this  social 
abyss.  The  victims  of  Nature,  of  Fate,  of  Society  and 
social  arrangements  are  here.  The  victims  of  their 
parents'  poverty  and  vice  and  folly  are  here — poor 
perplexed  pariahs,  summoned  without  asking  into 
such  a  world,  for  them  all  cold  and  frowning  and 
hostile  and  threatening,  with  all  things  occupied  in 
advance  and  guarded  by  Law,  with  scarce  place  for 
them  even  in  the  sunshine.  They  are  here  because 
their  parents  were  here  in  like  case.  They  never  had  a 
chance,  never  got  knowledge,  learned  art  or  craft  by 
which  they  might  have  escaped  from  this  dark  low 
region  and  social  Inferno  into  the  upper  air,  and 
earned  an  honest  livehhood. 

The  victims  of  their  own  folly  are  here,  and  per- 
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haps  in  largest  numbers, — a  more  terrible  condition, 
but  not  without  its  justice  ;  they  who  had  their  chance 
and  failed,  who  would  not  learn  the  lessons  of  Experi- 
ence, whip  she  never  so  severely,  till  too  late.  The 
imprudent  and  reckless  man  is  here,  who  would  not 
understand  the  conditions  of  life  under  our  existing 
society,  who  failed  from  no  high  aims,  but  from  mere 
featherhead  folly  or  sheer  obstinate  intractability. 

Those  who  have  lost  character  are  here,  as  well 
as  those  who,  oft  defeated,  have  at  last  lost  hope — 
even  gallant  ones  who,  defeated  again  and  again,  have 
at  last  grounded  arms  to  Fate,  and  been  swept  into 
the  gulf ;  those  who  have  contracted  the  prison  taint, 
which  ever  after  damns  the  unfortunate  and  compels 
their  renewed  war  on  society ;  men  like  Macbeth's 
first  murderer,  so  '  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with 
fortune,'  that  they  will  '  set  their  life  in  any  cast 
to  mend  it  or  be  rid  of  it ; '  or  like  the  other, 
'  so  incensed  by  the  vile  blows  and  buifets  of  the 
world,  they  will  do  anything  to  spite  the  world  ; '  social 
irreconcilables  of  all  kinds ;  the  general  loafer  at 
corners  and  tavern  bars,  whose  case  is  only  bad  when 
fortune  frowns  ;  the  mendicant  and  the  tramp,  that 
son  of  freedom  whose  love  of  liberty  has  marred  his 
fortunes  ;  the  improvident  labourer  past  his  work ;. 
the  woman  of  the  town  past  her  youth  or  beauty ; 
the  ne'er-do-well  from  the  better  classes,  who  would 
not  20  to  the  colonies,  and  who  has  taken  to  drink  :  the 
thief  and  burglar,  the  larger  part  of  what  are  called 
the  '  dangerous  classes,'  not  at  present  under  society's 
punishment,  but  free,  and  meditating  a  fresh  attack 
on  society.  AH  these  and  many  more  types  and 
varieties  of  social  mal-adaptability  are  to  be  found,  so 
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numerous  that  even  Herbert  Spencer,  the  philosopher 
of  social  evolution,  could  hardly  himself  classify  or 
explain  them. 

Withal,  men  of  genius  are  in  this  mournful  com- 
pany; poets,  philosophers,  artists,  savants,  inventors- 
men  intended  by  Nature  for  such—equipped  and  en- 
dowed for  such  careers,  but  Fate  and  Society  forbade. 
Yes,  poets  amongst  the  greatest,  and  philosophers 
that  might  have  written  immortal  systems,  he  asto- 
nished in  this  gulf.  Men  of  all  sorts  of  frustrated 
capacity  are  here  in  plenty,  and  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  any  of  the  classes  above  ;  for  the  lowest 
residuum,  contains  the  defeated  men  of  genius  fallen 
from  the  other  classes,  in  addition  to  its  own.  The 
fallen  spirits  in  pandemonium  are  not  in  more  evil  case. 
Ambition  disappointed,  genius  poisoned,  capacity  a 
curse  to  its  possessor,  rankle  here.  Sorrow  and 
misery  are  here,  and  hate  of  mankind  and  existence 
and  the  sunlight. 

§2. 

For  this  is  our  social  abyss  and  Inferno  on  earth 

a  wide  and  mournful  territory  at  the  bottom  of  our 
society,  within  a  bow-shot  of  our  social  paradise  and 
abode  of  the  blest,  though  between  a  rigidly  im- 
passable gulf  is  fixed — a  region  in  which  many  are 
born,  and  into  which  many  whose  plight  is  sadder 
pass,  but  from  which  few  escape  ;  a  land  without 
hope.  This  is  that  dreaded  social  abyss  to  avoid 
which  we  make  such  prodigious  efforts — efforts  even 
greater  than  those  made  to  scale  the  Elysian  heights 
of  society  where  live  the  elect.  It  is  an  Inferno  with 
sundry  circles  of  ever-deepening  horrors,  to  describe 
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■vvhicli  would  require  tlie  pen  and  unshrinking  pur- 
pose of  a  Dante. 

But  would  you  know  its  inmates,  specimens  you 
may  see  at  any  time.  For  though  many  of  them  are 
indeed  '  doomed  for  a  certain  terra  to  walk  the  night,' 
the  spirits  in  our  social  abyss  are  not  all  of  them  for  the 
day  '  confined  to  fast  in  fires.'  They  are  not  forbid 
to  walk  abroad  in  daytime,  nay,  under  the  police- 
man's supervision  and  watchfulness,  they  may  stray 
to  the  very  regions  of  the  Elect  and  the  valleys  of 
Paradise,  provided  they  do  not  enter  the  stately 
mansions  there. 

Or  take  a  '  coign  of  vantage '  on  an  occasion 
which  brings  multitudes  of  the  perturbed  spirits  to 
the  upper  air,  and  you  may  see  the  general  com- 
position of  our  social  residuum,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
the  types  and  varieties  it  contains,  in  rapid  succession 
defile  before  you,  repeated  again  and  again.  At 
horse  race,  boat  race,  fire,  review,  ■  civic  procession, 
holiday  throng,  popular  demonstration,  the  lack-alls, 
both  male  and  female,  turn  out  in  numbers,  the 
former  in  larger  proportions,  interminghng  with  the 
happier  householders  and  regularly  paid  workers, 
from  whom,  however,  they  are  easily  distinguishable. 

Or,  Dante-like,  you  may  visit  the  social  Gehenna 
itself  at  headquarters,  in  the  dark  lanes  and  slums  of 
our  mio-hty  cities,  and  chiefly  in  their  wide  and  dread 
abodes  in  London  ;  taking  care,  however,  especially  if 
day  declines,  to  take  with  you  for  your  Virgil  a  pohce- 
man,  by  whom  the  lost  spirits  are  much  impressed,  as 
otherwise  you  may  never  revisit  the  realms  of  upper 
air,  or  never  return  in  person  or  property  as  you  went. 

Were  you  skilled  in  deciphering  what  is  written 
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on  their  faces,  you  would  read  terrible  things : 
sorrow,  and  misery,  and  want,  and  ferocity,  and  hate, 
and  cruelty,  and  drunkenness,  and  recklessness,  and 
despair.  And  other  things  as  terrible  but  more  specific. 
Here  the  wild  hght  of  genius  playing  on  a  face  de- 
formed by  vice  and  gin  ;  here  the  sad  superior  intel- 
lectual face  of  one  who  might  have  been  a  savant  or 
a  sage — how  came  he  here  ?  Here  the  handsome 
manly  face  and  well-built  frame — how  strange  ;  here 
the  aristocratic  face — drink  and  misfortune,  recipro- 
cal causes,  written  on  all ;  here  the  brutal  face  of  the 
enemy  of  society : — the  prevaihng  expression  of  all,  a 
set  stolidity ;  the  face  having  become  a  half-stony  mask, 
partly  indecipherable,  partly  expressive  of  a  sort  of 
reckless  resignation  or  indifference,  which  darkly  says 
that  Fate  and  adverse  things  have  here  done  their 
worst ;  that  they  are  now  defied  and  partly  overcome, 
their  utmost  having  been  sounded  and  suffered  ;  an 
expression  the  result  of  a  long  pressure  of  evils, 
which  at  length  exhausts  the  soul  or  makes  it  callous, 
alike  preventing  it  from  suffering  and  the  face  from 
showing  signs ;  an  expression  unanalysable  in  part, 
and  unutterable,  but  painful  to  contemplate.  Such 
on  the  faces  of  the  males  ;  while  on  that  of  the 
females  the  like,  with  a  further  careworn  and  subdued 
expression,  which  mostly  has  conquered  the  other. 
And  no  marvel,  for  the  hand  of  Fate  has  been  still 
more  heavy  on  them  than  on  the  men — on  them 
devolving  chiefly  the  burden  of  bearing  and  rearing 
children  under  such  terrible  terms  and  impossible 
conditions.  Truly  terrible  things  exist — terrible 
sights  are  to  be  seen  in  these  dark  regions  below  the 
daylight — in  our  so-called  civilised  society. 
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'  It  was  always  so,'  you  say.     Yes,  but  never  so 
much   so,  never   so   bad  as  now   for   the   hopeless 
lowest  class.     '  Indeed,  and  have  we  not  prodigiously 
improved  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  at  an 
increasing  rate  of  progress  during  the  past  fifty  years  ? 
Have  not  our  paupers  decreased  in  numbers,  while  our 
population  has  nearly  doubled,  while  even  the  lowest 
paid  labourer  is  now  better  paid  ? '   All  true,  we  reply, 
but  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  lowest   ones — the 
social  pariahs,  the  lack-lands  and  lack-alls — has  not 
improved.      It   is   a    question  indeed   whether   the 
proportion  of  this  indefinite  multitude  to  the  whole 
population  has  increased  ^ — probably  it  has  not  in- 
creased.    Most   probably  our  milhon  paupers,   and 
the  indefinite  two  or  three  or  four  millions  on  the 
fringe  of  pauperism,  are  not  so  large  a  fraction  of 
the  whole  as  formerly  existed.     But,  numbers  apart, 
it  is  certain  that  the  lot  of  these  is  in  general  no 
better  than  formerly.     It   is   so   bad  and   vile  that 
it  could  never  have  been  worse  at  any  time,  either  as 
respects  food,  housing,  or  clothing.     But  in  one  way 
their  case  is  now  worse  than  at  any  former  time.     It 
is  worse  by  comparison  with  the  classes  above ;  for 
whilst  all  these  are  improving  in  fortune,  are  rising 
higher  and  ever  higher,  they  alone  do  not  rise,  they 
alone  are  at  the   lowest,  are  pinned  to  the   earth 
prostrate,  for  ever  fallen  and  incapable  of  stirring. 
They  are  at  the  lowest,  can  be  pressed  no  lower 
without  being  pushed  out  of  existence,  while  their 
wretched  children,  born  in  increasing  swarms,  so  long 
as  the  parents  are  outside  the  workhouse  and  left  to 

'  Some  argue  that  it  has — that  the  less  paupers  in  workhouses  only 
signifies  a  greater  number  outside  in  our  army  of  lack-alls. 
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their  fatal  freedom,  are  doomed  to  a  like  hopeless 
condition  ;  for  as  yet  we  have  done  little  to  give  these 
children  a  chance  to  escape  their  parents'  fate. 

Moreover,  the  inmates  of  our  social  pandemonium, 
instead  of  getting  more  accustomed  to  their  penal 
fires,  have  become  more  conscious  lately  of  them. 
They  feel  their  pangs  more  keenly  than  their  proto- 
types of  former  times,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease in  their  evil  condition.   They  too  have  '  awoke 
to  self-consciousness ' — a  serious  awakening  for  those 
in  evil  case  or  place.      They,  have   become   in  our 
days,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  England  for  centuries, 
conscious  of  their  sufferings  and  sorrows,  and  restless 
in  their  chains.    Even  they  have  tasted  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  just  sufficient  to  add  to  their  misery.  The 
damned  can  many  of  them  read  and  feebly  reason,  at 
least  they  can  hsten  to  demagogues ;  and  a  dull  sense 
of  wrong  has   been  roused  in  them  by  their  news- 
papers and  demagogues,  insomuch   that   there   are 
those  who  fear   they  may  one   possible   day  break 
loose,   as   has   been  seen   before,  and  levy  war  on 
society,  on  a  different  system  and  scale  from  their 
usual  petty  enterprises,  so  easily  defeated  in  detail. 
They  may  break  forth  and  attack  society,  especially 
the  richer  portion,  which  they  are  led  to  think  the 
cause  of  their  purgatorial   sufferings — an  alarming 
possibihty,  which  repeated  insurrections  of  the  Paris 
proletariate,  largely  reinforced  by  these  same  desperate 
classes,  proves  might  be  a  very  serious  thing  indeed 
for  a  too  sure  and  satisfied  society. 

The  danger  is  real  from  dynamitards  and  other 
desperadoes  in  the  future  ;  nevertheless,  society  may 
hope  to  defend  itself  successfully.    The  real  question, 

0  2 
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and  the  pressing  question  in  the  meantime,  is — Can  we 
do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  this 
class,  perhaps  to  atone  for  wrongs  it  has  suffered 
at  society's  hands, .  as  well  by  its  neglect  as  by  its 
institutions  ? 

And  to  this  the  answer  is — but  little  for  the  old 
or  the  middle-aged,  though  something  for  the  genera- 
tion just  come  to  man's  and  woman's  estate,  and  some- 
thing considerable — in  fact  much — for  the  children 
now  at  school  or  to  be  born  hereafter,  if  there  be 
not  too  many  of  them  ;  and  this  perhaps  the  parents, 
who  soon  will  pass  away,  may  take  as  reparation 
done  to  themselves. 

Nothing  for  the  old  but  keep  them  alive  till  they 
are  summoned  hence ;  for  the  generation  grown  a 
something  more  can  surely  be  done.  "Work  can  be 
provided  and  wages  for  honest  work  can  perhaps  be 
promised.  Or  if  they  are  too  numerous  the  strong 
can  be  assisted  to  where  their  work  is  in  demand. 
At  any  rate,  if  society  will  not  do  as  much  by 
organised  effort,  it  is  still  society  that  wiU  suffer  ;  for 
society  must  stiU  support  our  paupers  and  dangerous 
classes  in  or  out  of  workhouses  and  prisons,  and  must 
also  support  in  the  long  run  the  idlers  and  loafers,  as 
well  as  '  true  men '  out  of  work.  Society  supports 
the  thief  or  burglar  inside  or  outside  the  prison,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  he  '  helps 
himself  to  the  good  things,  and  as  hberally  as  cir- 
cumstances allow;  in  the  former,  society  supports 
him  in  prison — perhaps  at  lesser  cost ;  but  it  would 
surely  be  much  better  than  either  if  he  could  be  set 
to  honest  self-supporting  work,  and  if  this  were 
assured  to  him.     And  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied 
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pauper  or  semi-pauper,  the  like  holds  good,  with 
evidently  stronger  reasons. 

Doubtless  it  might  be  urged  that  under  our 
present  system  society  supports  its  criminals  and 
paupers  and  other  degraded  social  types  at  a  minimum 
cost — a  questionable  point,  considering  that  it  has  to 
pay  an  army  of  observation,  consisting  of  police  and 
prison  officials,  to  watch  and  keep  in  check  the 
dangerous  classes,  as  well  as  many  more  officials  to 
relieve  them,  all  of  whom  have  to  be  paid ;  but  even 
if  the  cynical  argument  were  admitted  that  the 
present  way  is  cheapest  on  the  whole,  our  social 
system  is  not  in  a  sound  or  healthy  state,  and  the 
actual  social  situation  is  not  devoid  of  elements  of 
danger. 

Happily  for  the  children  and  for  future  genera- 
tions there  are  better  hopes.  Something  has  been 
done,  and  more  is  being  done,  to  save  them  from  their 
parents'  fate.  But  it  will  not  be  an  easy  work  to 
accomplish  fully.  It  will  be  a  most  difficult  work. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  one  that  must  be  resolutely  faced, 
for  imperative  reasons.  An  effort  must  be  made  by 
all  whom  it  specially  concerns — statesmen,  morahsts, 
social  reformers,  philanthropists,  priests — to  rescue 
our  rising  generation  from  the  social  pandemonium, 
and  to  abolish  it  for  ever.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  question  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
labour,  or  the  question  of  a  better  distribution  of 
wealth  in  society  generally,  this  special  reproach  and 
shame  and  danger  of  our  civilisation  of  which  it 
makes  a  mockery — this  dreadful  subterranean  region 
which,  with  a  shudder,  society  and  the  better  classes 
have  lately  got  a  look  into,  through  pamphlets  and 
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descriptive  reports  on  'Outcast  London'  ^  and  Eeporta 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  must  be  reduced  first 
and  finally  annihilated.  Because  if  not  extinguished 
by  society  it  may  one  day  bring  society  level  with 
itself,  to  rise  as  best  it  can. 

We  shall  probably  never,  until  science  and  a 
higher  and  wiser  morahty  come  in  reinforcement 
of  statesmanship,  be  able  to  stamp  out  the  imbecile, 
the  sickly,  the  consumptive,  the  victim  of  hereditary 
disease  and  taint ;  and  we  shall  ever  have  the  maimed, 
the  halt,  and  the  bhnd ;  but  we  may  hope  finally  to 
extirpate  the  hereditary  pauper,  the  hereditary  thief, 
and  both  the  thief  and  the  pauper  not  born,  but  made 
so  by  society's  wrong  arrangements  or  disorganisa- 
tion. We  shall  never  all  be  well  ofF,  but  we  may 
hope  to  get  rid  finally  of  the  able-bodied  pauper,  the 
honest  man  able  and  willing  to  work,  who  can  find 
no  work,  the  woman  without  resource  (who  must 
ofier  the  only  commodity  she  has  to  sell — her  virtue) ; 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  save  many  recruits  from 
falling  from  the  labouring  classes  just  above  through 
insufficient  wages  into  this  place  of  torment  and  pur- 
gatorial penance  for  the  poverty-stricken. 

We  may  hope  finally  to  extirpate  pauperism — 
to  much  mitigate  poverty,  drunkenness,  disease, 
and  crime ;  to  empty  those  grim  palaces  of  our 
pandemonium  —  the  workhouses  and  the  prison, 
and  thereby  to  annihilate  or  prevent  a  world  of 
misery  and  to  stanch  a  river  of  human  tears.  The 
old  worn-out  labourer  we  shall  still  have  with  us, 

'  And  Pall  Mali  Gazette  revelations  might  have  teen  added,  but  that 
the  ahove  was  written  previous  to  those  disclosures;  which,  however, 
if  even  half  true,  further  show  how  far-reaching  is  our  social  prohlem. 
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worn  out  in  our  service ;  but  we  shall  hope  and  we 
can  fancy  for  him  a  far  other  place  of  refuge  than 
our  present  terrible  House  Communities,  in  which  we 
give  final  shelter  to  the  worn-out  veterans  in  labour's 
honourable  field  of  fight.  And  all  this  would  surely 
be  something  considerable,  if  not  quite  a  full  and 
final  solution  of  our  many-sided  social  problem. 

§3. 

Meantime,  how  the  denizens  of  these  lower  regions 
contrive  to  live  at  present  is  one  of  the  standing 
marvels  of  fact  and  puzzles  of  science ;  one  of  those 
things  that  could  be  plausibly  argued  impossible,  if 
it  were  not  daily  accomphshed.  Nor  do  we  pretend 
to  solve  the  mystery,  or  do  more  than  offer  some 
considerations  that  may  tend  to  slightly  lessen  it. 
The  mystery  does  not  refer  to  the  inmates  of  the 
'House  Communities,'  nor  to  those  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  for  these  between  them  divide  the 
rates,  but  to  the  great  remaining  mass.  Doubtless 
some  of  them  receive  assistance  from  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  fi-om  various  pubhc  chari- 
ties, voluntary  and  other,  but  there  stUl  remains  a 
multitude  that  these  resources  do  not  reach.  It  is 
certain  that  these  do  manage  somehow  to  five.  But 
how  is  the  problem  ?  It  is  also  true  that  they  do 
not  live  long,  and  that  they  do  not  live  well ;  but 
how  do  they  contrive  to  get  their  portion  of  food, 
clothes,  house-shelter,  fire,  necessary  articles  of  furni- 
ture? Very  strangely  for  the  most  part,  and  part 
an  utter  mystery ;  as  how  the  multitude  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  nature  contrive  to  exist  is  a  kind  of  mystery. 
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Partly,  however,  we  know,  partly  we  can  surmise. 
The  public  and  private  charity,  the  fees  for  casual 
jobs,  messages,  and  services  to  the  loafer  at  corner, 
tavern,  and  place  of  pubhc  resort ;  the  receipts 
of  the  sturdy  or  crafty  mendicant  and  tramp,  of 
the  ballad-singer,  of  the  crossing-sweeper ;  what 
is  begged,  or  borrowed,  or  stolen,  or  picked  up, 
or  fraudulently  got.  Moreover,  they  can  live  on 
httle,  and  are  communistic  in  their  habits,  so  at  least 
reports  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnett,  of  Whitechapel.  Ne- 
cessity, which  with  them  kills  the  old  moral  virtues,  as 
inapplicable,  creates  new  ones  suitable  to  their  situa- 
tion. They  are  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other,  are 
extremely  loyal,  and  probably,  strange  as  it  seems, 
fulfil  more  than  any  other  class  the  Christian  precept 
to  '  Love  one  another ' — all  which,  however,  brings  us 
but  a  small  way  in  solving  the  problem. 

How  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  live,  as  how 
the  inmates  of  the  prisons  hve,  we  do  indeed  know, 
as  well  as  their  cost  of  maintenance  per  head.  We 
know  in  some  measure,  too,  how  the  predatory 
portion  of  the  population  live — now  in  great  tempo- 
rary luxury,  when  they  have  made  a  successful  raid 
on  society,  now  in  straits  and  miseries,  now  back  in 
their  old  quarters  in  prison  for  a  change — a  life  of 
excitement  vrithout  continuous  labour,  as  suits  the 
pecuhar  nervous  temperament  of  the  thief  or  burglar. 
The  mystery  mainly  relates  to  the  honest  or  half- 
honest  poor  (for  to  be  wholly  honest  is  for  them 
nearly  impossible).  We  know  where  they  hve,  and 
in  what  dreadful  dens!  How  they  hve — that  is, 
the  horrible  way  of  hfe  they  are  forced  to  hve — we 
have   also   recently  learnt   from   pens  that   seemed 
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resolved  to  penetrate  our  hearts,  if  made  of  pene- 
trable stuff.  The  Eeports  of  the  Commission  for 
Inquiring  into  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  have  also 
confirmed  and  emphasised  what  we  already  knew, 
that  they  are  massed  together  both  sexes  in  sixes 
and  sevens  in  small  single  rooms.  We  know  in  a 
general  way  how  they  are  clothed — with  such  clothes 
as  they  may  get — usually  cast-off  clothing,  to  be 
had  cheap  or  for  nothing.  And  their  women-kind 
contrive  to  keep  the  clothes  of  the  male  portion  by 
patch  or  stitch  long  time  together — the  latter  being 
long  since  superior  to  appearances ;  the  women,  poor 
creatures,  getting  their  own,  with  much  befaded  orna- 
ments, in  much  the  same  mysterious  ways  as  the 
males.  But  the  main  mystery  relates  to  their  food. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  often  of  the  scantiest  quantity  and 
mostly  of  the  vilest  quality — refuse  or  adulterated, 
but  how  do  they  manage,  we  wonder,  to  get  even 
this  without  money.  A  marvel.  Still  more  how  do 
they  contrive  to  get  their  luxuries — their  tobacco 
and  their  'half-quarterns  of  gin' — for  these  last  never 
lack,  and  would  seem  in  fact  imperative  ?  Or  rather, 
it  seems  we  should  change  the  order  of  the  question, 
and  ask  how  first  they  get  their  gin  and  tobacco 
on  their  scant  money  resources ;  for  these  luxuries 
are  apparently  the  true  and  first  necessaries,  the 
things  to  be  had  at  aU  costs  and  before  all  else, 
even  food,  for  themselves,  their  women,  or  their 
children.     Alas ! 

A  mystery  it  is,  and  a  mystery  in  part  it  must 
be  left,  because  they  do  contrive  to  get  the  gin  and 
tobacco — at  least  very  many  of  them  do — as  well 
as,  it  is  presumed,  some  food  for  those  dependent  on 
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them.  It  may  just  a  little  diminisli  the  wonder  if  we 
remember  that  some  of  them  get  money  from  the 
parish,  some  from  friends,  a  good  many  from  casual 
jobs  of  all  kinds,  some  from  mendicancy,  open  or 
cloaked.  And  they  make  a  little  money  go  a  long 
way  in  the  matter  of  food.  They  buy  the  cheapest ; 
and  some  food,  happily  for  them,  is  very  cheap. 
Then  they  pay  httle  for  such  simple  shelter  as  they 
get,  far  below  the  rent  paid  by  labourers  for  their 
poor  lodgings.  They  have  their  clothes  practically 
for  nothing — not  being  proud.  Very  little  furniture 
completes  their  household  outfit ;  and  so  in  various 
open  or  occult  ways  they  work  the  daily  miracle  of 
Hving  on  little  or  nothing-at-all  per  week.  But  a 
miracle  done  once  can  be  easily  repeated  often,  and 
so  they  manage  with  a  houseful  equally  as  for  one. 
Thus,  then,  we  may  reduce  the  mystery  somewhat  in 
amount,  though  we  must  confess  that,  after  all,  a 
considerable  something  still  remains  for  future  scien- 
tific research  and  explanation  in  this  remarkable 
province  of  natural  history  in  its  human  domain. 

We  have  only  further  to  add  that  the  number 
of  the  class  is  great,  and  that  their  total  portion, 
though  small,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate. 

§4. 

But  in  the  following  case,  representative  of  many, 
the  veil  of  mystery  which  shrouds  their  means  of  hfe 
is  for  a  moment  lifted,  and  we  can  see  in  a  general 
way  how  a  certain  section  of  the  residuum  may  levy 
a  benevolent  tribute  on  outsiders,  though  not  the 
details  of  the  process.     A  tramp  was  brought  before 
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the  police  magistrate  of  Wandsworth  charged  with 
persistent  begging  to  the  annoyance  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  of  the  neighbourhood.  Erom  the  evidence  it 
appeared  that  he  was  an  incorrigible  mendicant  and 
vagrant,  who  revolved  in  a  fixed  orbit  or  beat  around 
Wandsworth,  his  headquarters,  and  that  he  was  as 
successful  as  incorrigible.  The  pohceman  who  took 
him  in  charge  reported  a  very  remarkable  speech 
of  this  tramp's, — '  I  will  not  work.  Only  fools  and 
horses  work.  Why  should  I  work,  when  I  can  make 
sixteen  shillings  a  day,  and  can  get  my  skinful?  '  A 
speech  this  worthy  of  meditation  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  we  have  here  to  do 
with  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  rigorous  logic,  whose 
scheme  of  a  perfect  universe  excludes  all  work,  at 
least  for  wise  men.  That  wise  men  will  not  work  is 
his  fixed  theory,  and  that  he  is  amongst  the  wise  is 
clearly  implied.  But  it  is  the  second  part  of  the 
argument  that  is  so  triumphant  and  decisive  in  its 
logic,  as  well  as  so  instructive  for  us.  '  Why  should  I 
work,  when  I  can  make  sixteen  shilHngs  a  day  without 
work?'  Why,  indeed?  when  he  can  get  almost  the 
wages  of  a  professional  man  by  begging — assuming  it 
to  be  simple,  honest  begging,  unsupplemented  by 
questionable  adjuncts,  but  allowing  him  all  fair 
modern  development  of  his  caUing.  Why  should  he  do 
work  under  the  circumstances,  if  it  be  disagreeable  ? 
Dignity,  a  philosopher  of  this  high  order  who  goes 
straight  to  first  principles  only  laughs  at.  like  his 
prototypes  in  Burns's  '  Jolly  Beggars '  he  likes  liberty, 
and  thinks  it  a  '  glorious  feast ' ;  he  also  likes  money, 
and  both  liberty  and  money  he  has  got  (if  the  police 
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would  but  leave  Lim  alone)  ;  but  lie  rises  superior  to 
conventional  ethics  and  notions,  and  has  long  seen 
through  their  hoUowness  by  native  intuition  and 
the  several  '  illuminations '  his  experience  of  life  has 
given  him.  No  use  to  speak  to  him  of  dignity  or 
respectabihty.  No  pessimist  German  philosopher 
would  more  peremptorily  dismiss  such  illusions  than 
our  illuminated  vagrant. 

The  logic  is  all  on  the  tramp's  side.  If  he  can 
get  plenty  of  money  in  this  way,  why  should  he  not? 
And  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  get  it  ?  Is  it 
not  a  most  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  hberty 
of  the  subject  to  prevent  him,  to  persecute,  and  per- 
haps send  to  prison  such  a  sworn  son  of  Hberty  as 
the  tramp?  and,  moreover,  to  prevent  him  from 
soliciting  money  from  people  who  want  to  be  soli- 
cited ? — The  kind  old  lady,  the  young  one  with  pity 
for  the  poor  beggar,  the  passing  philanthropist  do 
good  Samaritan,  who  listens  to  the  ably  constructed 
tale  of  recent  ill-hap  or  failure  to  find  work.  Has  he 
not  a  right  to  ask  alms  ?  Is  it  not  a  free  gift  on  the 
part  of  the  givers  ?  Is  not  his  sixteen  shillings  a  day 
' — unlike  the  poor  rates — levied  only  on  those  who 
wish  to  give — the  most  defensible  of  all  tributes  ? 
And,  finally,  are  not  his  clients  as  much  blessed  in 
the  exercise  of  charitable  feelings  and  kindly  sympa- 
thies, as  he  in  receipt  of  the  money  ?  On  all  grounds, 
then,  why  should  he  be  interfered  with  ? 

Alas  !  for  our  philosopher-tramp,  the  world  is  not 
ruled  by  logic,  as  he  probably  knows,  and  its  working 
ethics  are  somewhat  shaky  as  well.  The  only  answer 
to  our  friend  is  an  illogical  one.  The  tramp  must  be 
put  down  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate. 
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the  type  is  dangerous,  and  breeds  fast  if  not  severely 
discouraged.  On  speculative  grounds  the  tramp 
would  have  had  an  easy  victory,  but  the  magistrate, 
declining  dialectics,  represents  a  general  policy  of 
repression  to  vagrant  mendicants,  and  so  the  philoso- 
pher gets  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

But  the  case  is  more  suggestive  in  another  aspect. 
Sixteen  shillings  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  food  !  Here 
is  another  mystery  as  to  details,  though  a  soHd  fact. 
How  does  he  manage  to  get  it  ?  Truly  this  is  a  man  of 
genius  in  his  art,  as  well  as  a  master  in  logic.  If  he 
would  but  communicate  his  '  method '  to  others,  what 
an  ameliorator  of  his  class  he  would  be  !  Probably 
he  will  not  do  so.  Probably,  like  the  secrets  of 
genius  generally,  they  are  incommunicable  by  the 
possessor,  or  if  not,  could  only  be  made  use  of  by 
kindred  genius.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
in  such  an  unhkely  field  of  enterprise  such  a  harvest 
is  to  be  reaped,  even  by  a  man  of  genius.  Who 
would  have  thought  it !  however  skilful  the  fable  or 
pitiful  the  face  and  tone,  however  threatening  at 
times  to  old  ladies  the  look  ?  However,  it  suggests 
the  consolatory  reflection  that  the  mendicant  class  in 
its  many  varieties  may  after  all  fare  better  than  we 
supposed,  and  that  the  pains  of  the  social  Inferno, 
as  respects  a  considerable  section  of  sufferers,  are 
less  fierce  than  we  beheved — a  conclusion  which, 
though  figures  are  wanting  on  the  point,  we  would 
be  glad  to  beheve,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it 
suggests  the  further  painful  conclusion  that  the 
worst  sufferers  of  all  in  the  abyss  are  the  honest 
and  retiring  poor,  who  cannot  steal,  and  who  are 
ashamed  to  beg. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

FIGURES  AND   COIfCLUSIONS. 
§    1. 

We  may  here  offer  some  figures  which,  though  there 
is  a  margin  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
are  sufficiently  accurate  to  point  our  moral,  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  such  conclusions  as  we  shall  draw 
from  them. 

First,  we  are  a  very  rich  nation,  the  richest  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  perhaps  excepted ; 
our  annual  income  being  set  down  by  those  most 
versed  in  statistical  calculations  at  not  less  than 
1,200,000,000Z. ;  that  is,  the  incomes  of  aU  classes 
when  added  up  amount  to  this  sum,  without  deduct- 
ing taxes,  imperial  or  local. 

Of  this  amount  the  landlords  of  the  United  Kingdom 
receivesomethinghkel20,000,000Z.,or,roughly,about 
the  tenth  part  of  the  total  income — a  very  handsome 
tithe  indeed;  and  of  this  tenth  (remembering  that 
each  class  includes  grades  that  shade  into  each  other, 
the  higher  but  smaller  drawing  deeper  from  the 
total)  it  is  calculated  that  the  first  10,000  on  the  hst, 
as  given  in  the  new  Domesday  Book  for  1874,  draw 
nearly  one-half,  as  they  own  two-thirds  of  the  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  members  of  the 
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House  of  Peers  have  15,000,000  acres,  or  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  acreage,  with  a  rental,  exclusive 
of  very  valuable  metropolitan  property,  of  about 
15,000,000^. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  some  five  hundred 
of  the  greatest  landholders  have  something  like  one- 
eighth  the  total  incomes  of  the  vfhole  landed  interest. 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  divide  from 
five  to  six  millions  annually  amongst  some  20,000  of 
their  body  ;  ^  and  perhaps  the  clergy  of  the  different 
dissenting  bodies  have  allocated  to  them  voluntarily 
by  their  flocks  a  revenue  of  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  as  much,  to  be  divided  amongst  about  an 
equal  number. 

The  share  falling  to  the  great  middle  class,  both 
its  working  and  idling  portions,  and  including  the 
capitahst  of  all  varieties  directly  engaged  in  any  trade 
or  business,  the  professional  classes  of  all  sorts  except 
the  clergy,  and  the  interest-receiving  class,  and  even 
a  small  number  of  the  superior  and  skilled  artisans 
with  incomes  over  150^.  a  year,  may  amount  to  400 
millions,  or  one-third  part  of  the  whole.  This  is  the 
total,  as  given  from  the  returns  connected  with  the 
collection  of  the  income  tax  for  1884,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  income  of  the  middle  class  has  steadily 
increased  up  to  the  fatal  year  1875,  which  marks  the 
high-water  line  of  English  incomes,  since  which  year, 
from  depression  of  trade  or  other  causes,  it  has 
remained  stationary  under  each  Schedule — B,  C,  D, 
and  E, — a  serious  fact,  especially  if  it  be  interpreted 

1  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  the  Church  Congress,  1884,  estimated 
the  income  of  the  Church  at  5,000,000/.,  the  number  of  the  clergy  as 
above  given  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  the  income  is  somewhat  under- 
estimated. 
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as  likely  to  continue.  It  would  not  necessarily  mean 
the  stationary  state  dreaded  by  the  old  economists  of 
the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  because  capital  may  still 
be  increasing,  but  it  would  mark  a  stationary  state  of 
profits,  which  would  be  nearly  as  bad  for  the  middle 
class. 

The  share  of  the  manual  labourers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  productive  and  unproductive,  including 
agricultural  labourers,  artisans,  miners,  factory  hands, 
domestics,  male  and  female,  carriers  of  all  sorts — firom 
the  sailor  to  the  railway  official  and  drayman — small 
shopkeepers  and  the  assistants  in  the  large  shops  and 
warerooms,  has  been  variously  estimated  by  experts 
in  figures  at  from  350  to  500  milhons.  Perhaps  400 
would  be  the  safest  estimate,  though  the  figures  will 
vary  according  to  the  interpretation  we  put  on  the 
word  '  labourer.'  Of  course  under  any  definition  skilled 
labourers,  such  as  engineers,  watchmakers,  opticians, 
workers  in  jewelry,  must  be  included,  so  that  some 
included  above  in  the  middle  class  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  this.  But  taking  all  into  consideration  we 
may  estimate  the  income  of  employed  labour  at 
400  milhons,  or  one-third,  so  that  these  two  great 
classes,  between  whom  in  fact  largely  lies  the  struggle 
for  a  different  distribution,  would  seem  each  to  have 
secured  about  equal  amounts,  or  each  one-third. 

But  there  is  a  class  included  with  landlords  in  the  re- 
turns— the  owners  of  house  property  and  tenements — 
who  draw  a  large  income  of  perhaps  70  to  80  millions  ; 
and  if  this  be  reckoned  with  the  middle  class  the  in- 
come of  the  latter  will  be  considerably  raised.  But 
the  thing  really  significant  about  these  last  figures  is 
the  rather  rough  conclusion  that  with  nearly  equal 
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incomes   the   working   classes    are   probably   fifteen 
times  as  numerous  as  the  middle  classes. 

Beneath  the  regularly  paid  labourers  there  are  the 
casually  employed — a  very  great  multitude — whose 
income  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  also  the  police, 
the  soldiers,  sailors  of  the  navy,  &c.,  the  pay  of  all 
which  might  account  for  another  50  milhons. 

Finally,  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  some 
800,000  paupers,  indoor  and  outdoor,  in  receipt  of 
relief  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  annuaEy,  to 
which,  if  we  add  the  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers,  we 
should  have  a  total  of  1,250,000  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  10  millions.  Now,  as  to  this  mass,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  million  odd  only  represents  those 
in  the  pauper  gulf  on  a  given  day,  while  according 
to  the  best  authorities  this  number  should  be  more 
than  multipHed  by  two  to  get  the  number  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  a  given  year.  For  pauperism  rather  resembles 
a  lake  through  which  flows  a  river,  so  that  its  con- 
stituent mass  is  never  the  same  at  intervals,  or 
perhaps  we  might  rather  hken  the  pauper  gulf  to  a 
maelstrom,  roimd  and  round  which  the  lower  poor 
are  whirled  before  they  are  finally  sucked  down  the 
funnel.  There  are  very  many  on  the  whirl,  who 
contrive  for  a  long  time  to  keep  out,  but  who  are 
certain,  like  our  old  agricultural  labourers,  to  be 
engulfed  at  last,  unless  they  happen  to  have  grown- 
up  children  to  save  them  when  past  their  labour — a 
consideration  forgotten  too  much  by  our  Malthusian 
economists.  So  that  finally  our  actual  estimate  for  a 
given  day  only  shows  us  who  are  then  sunk  in  the  pool. 
To-day  there  are  1  in  30,  during  the  year  1  in  15  ;  but 
take  thirty  years,  take  a  generation,  and  the  chances  are 
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that  1  in  every  5  or  6  will  during  their  lifetime  have 
been  baptised  at  least  once  in  the  pool — a  conclusion 
leaving  little  room  as  yet  for  jubilant  figures  or  rose- 
tinted  inferences  from  them,  after  the  manner  of  some 
of  our  optimistic  statisticians. 

The  State  takes  out  of  the  1,200,000,000Z.  by 
taxation,  imperial  and  local,  about  150,000,000Z.,  viz., 
close  on  90  miUions  for  imperial  and  over  60  for  local 
purposes.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  this  goes  back 
again  and  so  forms  a  part  of  the  1,200  millions — 
that  part,  namely,  which  is  paid  in  salaries  to  pubhc 
servants  or  officials,  or  in  dividends  to  the  pubhc 
creditor  or  fundholder,  who  has  lent  his  money  to  the 
State  or  to  the  municipal  corporations.  A  large  part 
is  also  spent  on  the  army,  the  navy,  the  police,  and  in 
the  payment  of  labourers,  so  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  taxes,  perhaps  one-half,  is  taken  from 
the  general  incomes  to  be  re-distributed,  and  to  form 
the  incomes  of  other  people. 

§2. 

Such  then,  finally,  is  something  like  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  amongst  the  several  classes  and 
caUings  in  our  society,  as  made  under  existing  con- 
ditions— in  particular,  under  the  laws  of  Inheritance, 
the  institution  of  Property,  and  Freedom  of  Contract, 
which  regulate  the  greater  part  of  the  distribution. 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  where  the  labourer  is 
employed  by  a  capitalist  his  reward  does  bear  some 
but  often  too  small  a  proportion  to  the  money  value 
of  the  work  done,  while  the  latter  moves  up  or  down 
with  varying  competition  and  demand.  Where  he 
sells  merely  services  his  wages  bear  but  little  proportion 
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to  their  real  value,  or  the  value  in  use.  He  may  be 
well  or  ill  paid.  The  value  here  for  the  worker  is 
what  the  service  will  fetch.  It  is  a  matter  of  chance. 
The  total  actual  distribution  corresponds  to  no  rule 
of  justice  or  reason.  It  is  not  '  to  each  according  to 
his  capacities,'  nor  to  each  according  to  his  actual  turn- 
out. It  is  not  a  system  of  payment  by  results.  It  is 
to  most  what  he  can  get  under  a  contract  with  an 
employer  or  a  purchaser,  to  some  what  he  has  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  given  to  him  without  labour  by 
the  accident  of  birth  or  other  luck.  It  is  very  often  to 
each  according  to  his  cunning  or  unscrupulousness — 
much  to  him  that  has  much,  little  to  him  that  is 
over -honest  or  squeamish  :  for  assuredly  in  the  indus- 
trial world  there  is  a  'too-much'  in  the  virtues  which 
will  not  profit  the  possessor. 

The  distribution  follows  causes,  certainly  :  every- 
thing does — even  what  happens  by  chance,  as  it  is 
called.  Some  of  the  causes  are  historical.  The  share 
of  the  landlord,  for  example,  depends  on  matters  of 
history,  which  might  have  been  different ;  some  being 
matters  of  pure  chance.  Some  causes  turn  on  principles 
of  human  nature,  evil  as  well  as  good  and  indifferent. 
But  it  is  not  a  necessary  distribution ;  that  is  an 
important  truth  to  remember.  It  does  not  result 
from  natural  laws,  which  will  operate  like  the  laws  of 
the  physical  world,  whatever  men  do,  and  to  which 
we  must  reconcile  ourselves  as  best  we  may.  The 
actual  distribution  is  quite  alterable — by  legisla- 
tion, by  improvement  in  morals,  by  enlightenment 
and  elevation  in  opinion — even  by  enlightenment  in 
egoism — which,  in  its  natural  grasping  condition,  its 
rude,  unregenerate  state,  has  been  hitherto  certainly 
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a  very  constant  and  general  factor  in  determining 
the  division  of  the  world's  goods.  This  egoism  may, 
however,  assume  many  forms,  even  though  it  be  a 
constant  factor  and  presence  in  some  form.  It  may 
bow  to  reason,  or  fear,  or  compulsion — it  may  even 
take  the  complexion  of  an  angel  of  light  by  incor- 
porating human  love  and  charity  into  itself,  since 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  '  ego  '  should  not  gratify 
itself  through  benevolence  and  good-will  to  others. 
At  present  the  egoism  of  the  master  has  been  met  by 
united  egoism  of  his  men,  and  the  result  through  the 
interaction  of  the  antagonist  egoisms  has  been  a  rise 
of  wages,  though  perhaps  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  impartial  outsider  could  wish. 

Under  our  social  and  industrial  system,  which  has 
been  an  evolution  as  respects  the  division  of  wealth 
at  least,  neither  of  reason,  nor  justice,  nor  yet  of 
necessity,  but  of  a  compound  of  chance  and  egoism, 
including  fraud,  and  force,  and  oppression,  as  well  as 
rationality  and  foresight — some  of  the  functions  are 
overpaid,  some  underpaid,  some,  however  important, 
hardly  at  all  paid.  One  class — the  landlords — does 
scarcely  any  work,  or  need  do  none,  and  receives 
enormous,  astounding  pay.  Another  class — the  clergy 
do  not  do  the  work  suited  to  our  changed  circum- 
stances, or  through  their  doctrines  they  do  harmful 

work. 

The  eapitahst  class  engaged  in  production  gets 
too  much  ;  for  however  we  regard  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  convince  anyone  that  he  who  gets  his  50,000Z.  a 
year  has  conferred  value  on  his  country  or  man- 
kind at  all  equal  to  this  sum.  We  can  explain  how 
he   now  gets   the  50,000^.     He  gets  it  through  his 
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mass  of  accumulated  capital.  But  how  did  he  get  this 
mass  ?  Do  not  ask  too  curiously.  Chance,  laissez- 
faire,  long  working  hours,  no  trade  unions,  exceptional 
astuteness,  the  conquest  of  his  rivals  by  underselhng, 
unshrinking  egoism,  and  his  own  dash  and  enterprise, 
as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  subsequently,  all  combined 
to  give  him  or  his  father  this  capital,  from  which  he 
now,  with  so  little  trouble,  draws  his  princely  revenue 
of  50,000/.  a  year,  while  his  hands,  who  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  have  been  his  equals,  draw  50Z.,  or 
the  one-thousandth  of  his  share.  The  difficulty  is  how 
to  make  him  part  with  more  of  it  to  his  hands  and  to 
his  countrymen  generally,  assuming  that  he  will  con- 
tinue amongst  us  as  at  present. 

The  distributing  class,  whose  shops  and  stores  fill 
our  mile-long  streets  in  the  great  cities,  and  who  step 
in — sometimes  a  graduated  series  of  them — between 
producers  and  consumers  to  swell  the  price  on  the 
latter  are  too  many  in  numbers.  They  get  only 
ordinary  profits  individually,  and  sometimes  hardly 
so  much  ;  but  so  great  is  their  number  that  they 
divide  a  very  great  amount  of  the  annual  wealth 
amongst  them,  and,  if  they  were  fewer,  the  consumers, 
and  especially  the  poorer  sort  of  consumers,  would 
get  both  cheaper  and  better  goods — a  truth  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  co-operative  stores  and  the 
great  wholesale  houses  of  the  great  capitalist  have 
taught  us,  to  their  own  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the 
pubhc  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  great  individual  distributing  capi- 
talist extinguishes  several  small  independent  shop- 
keepers or  small  tradesmen,  as  the  great  producing 
capitahst  destroyed  the  petty  manufacturers  in  times 
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past.  There  is  this  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  extinction  of  the  small  distributor  is  to  the  gain 
of  all,  and  particularly  of  the  labouring  poor — to  the 
gain  of  all  except  himself;  and  let  us  hope  his 
successful  rival  will  accord  him  good  terms  in  his 
service,  if  he  can  employ  him. 

The  labouring  classes,  speaking  generally,  are 
underpaid,  in  addition  to  having  long  and  monotonous 
labour  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  often  dangerous 
to  hfe  and  limb.  We  have,  however,  seen  that  their 
lot  has  improved  considerably  during  the  past  forty 
years  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  their  condition 
has  never  been  more  hopeful  than  it  is  at  the  present ; 
because,  in  addition  to  the  protection  of  their  Trades' 
Unions  and  their  Benefit  Societies,  and  the  cheap  or 
free  education  for  their  children,  they  have  recently 
got  as  regards  one  large  and  depressed  section  of 
their  body  a  most  important  means  of  improving 
their  lot  through  the  extended  suffrage,  by  which, 
unless  they  allow  themselves  to  be  cheated  out  of  the 
power  it  will  give  them  as  a  class,  or  deceived  as  to 
their  own  true  interest,  they  may  greatly  advance  and 
further  protect  their  interests  in  future. 

Excepting  voluntary  benefactions,  the  millions 
which  go  to  support  a  State  Church  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  different  way.  It  should  be  devoted  in 
part  to  education,  to  the  founding  of  prizes  and  bur- 
saries in  connection  with  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Schools,  to  be  reserved  for  the  children  of  capacity  of 
the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes  (the  middle  class,  in 
its  higher  sections,  having  already  got  its  share  of 
educational  funds,  and  something  more).  This  would, 
equalise  a  little  the  start  in  the  race  for  the  poor  and 
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rich — only  a  little ;  but  it  would  do  more  than  any 
other  single  thing  to  remove  the  discontents  of  the 
democracy,  and  the  advantage,  necessary  but  hardly 
fair,  that  wealth  confers  on  the  children  of  the  rich. 
Parts  of  the  property  should  also  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  new  chairs  and  lectureships 
in  colleges  and  universities,  to  be  filled  by  the  most 
promising  young  men  from  whatever  class,  in  the 
several  branches  of  science  or  philosophy  or  scholar- 
ship. Perhaps  some  of  it  should  be  allotted  as  pen- 
sions to  the  real  bishops  and  archbishops  of  our  time, 
to  the  leaders  of  thought  on  religion,  morals,  life,  and 
society ;  but  only  after  they  had  decisively  proved 
their  leadership  and  delivered  the  best  part  of  their 
message,  lest  the  pension  should  act  as  a  bribe  to 
induce  them  to  speak  other  than  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  them.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  some  slight 
amends  made  to  the  class — not  large  certainly — of 
the  prophets  whom  the  priests,  by  tests  and  subscrip- 
tions meant  to  exclude,  at  present  keep  from  their 
portion  without  doing  their  ofiices — a  class  which 
modern  society  does  not  stone  or  slay,  but  only  leaves 
to  starve,  while  the  next  generation  decorate  the  tombs 
and  raise  the  statues  of  those  who  barely  survived. 

The  land  should  be  specially  taxed,  and  all  future 
increase  of  rent  should  go  to  the  State,  unless  where 
it  results  from  money  spent  on  improvements  by  the 
owner.  That  the  owner  should  not  merely  be  enabled 
to  get  a  constantly  increasing  fraction  of  the  annual 
landed  produce  (which,  though  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  exceptions  to  it,  is  the  general  rule),  owing 
to  the  increased  demand  of  an  increasing  population 
for  food,  but  also  an  increasing  revenue  from  ground 
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rents,  wherever  the  great  town?  always  growing 
greater  spread  over  his  land,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  reason  or  justice.  This  increase  at  least  should 
belong  to  the  State.  It  is  a  windfall  of  civilisation 
added  to  men  who  already  have  too  much.  They 
should  almost  hasten  to  surrender  it,  to  propitiate  the 
gods  for  their  too  great  good  fortune,  and  to  propitiate 
the  envy  of  the  '  hungry  people,  like  a  lion  drawing 
nigher.'  Let  the  State  take,  but  better  for  them  to 
give ;  let  them  say  voluntarily,  '  we  really  feel  all 
this  should  not  go  to  us.'  But  no  order  of  men  are 
accustomed  to  do  such  things.  Human  nature — at 
least  class  human  nature — has  never  been  known  to 
act  thus.  True,  very  true  ;  and  yet  even  on  grounds 
of  enhghtened  egoism  the  idea  might  be  worth  medi- 
tating on,  nay,  it  is  conceivable  some  might  even 
act  on  it.  For  some,  strange  as  it  appears,  do 
not  care  to  have  wealth  heaped  on  them  mountain 
high  that  they  did  nothing  for.  '  What  have  I  done 
for  all  this  heavy  load  of  favours,  too  burdensome 
almost,  that  a  grateful  country  or  a  strange  destiny 
heaps  on  me  ?  ' — one  can  fancy  must  be  the  secret 
thought  of  some.  And  then  remember,  landlords 
have  before  now  been  compelled  to  give  over  part  of 
their  territory  to  the  nation.  In  France,  for  example, 
they  had  to  part  with  all,  because  in  the  day  of  their 
power  they  would  yield  nothing,  but  rather  tried  to 
get  ever  more  land  and  more  exemptions  ;  and  as 
ours  tried  up  to  the  time  of  the  corn-laws,  and 
as  many  of  them  would  try  again  apparently  if  it 

were  possible. 

As  to  the  Church,  there  is  perhaps  one  chance 
left  for  her,  one  course  yet  open,  by  accepting  which 
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she  might  not  only  save  her  endowments,  but  might 
even — who  knows? — recover  in  large  measure  her 
hold  on  the  lapsed  masses  of  labour,  might  even,  for 
a  considerable  time  yet,  discharge  a  real  function 
required  in  our  time  in  return  for  her  pay. 

Let  her  become  truly  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
taking  up  the  earthly  work  at  which  He  chiefly 
aimed  ;  let  her  become  the  Church  of  the  people  ;  be- 
come a  mihtant  as  well  as  a  national  church,  fighting 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  oppressed  ; 
become  what  she  originally  was  in  a  large  part,  and 
the  tradition  of  which  she  has  never  wholly  lost ; 
become  what  Lammenais,  the  great  Catholic  priest, 
affirms  the  Church  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  what 
she  must  yet  be  if  His  work  is  not  to  fail  finally  in 
the  earth ;  become  what  priests  and  pastors  in  both 
the  Cathohc  and  Eeformed  Lutheran  Churches  are 
trying  to  make  their  respective  churches  to-day  in 
Germany. 

Let  her  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  press  more 
the  moral  and  social,  less  the  dogmatic  side  of 
Christianity — the  doubtful  and  the  perishable  side,  as 
the  history  of  the  Churches  proves.  Let  her  individual 
members  urge  less  confidently,  and  rather  as  possi- 
bilities than  certainties,  their  special  schemes  of  salva- 
tion in  another  life  for  men,  who,  moreover,  in  these 
latter  days  have  grown  particularly  anxious  about 
their  salvation  in  this  life  as  the  first  thing  to  be 
secured,  that  they  may  not  miss  the  possibiHties  of 
the  one  world  they  are  sure  of.  Let  her  be  content 
to  draw  less  express  pictures  of  men's  condition  here- 
after, both  as  respects  rewards  and  punishments — 
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especially  the  latter  ;  her  past  teaching  on  this  point 
being  both  a  stumbhng-block  to  the  moral  sense, 
and,  furthermore,  in  doubtful  conformity  with  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  words,  the  general  tenor  of  His 
teaching,  or  the  professed  purpose  of  His  mission.  Let 
her  remember  that  Moses'  scheme  of  salvation  only  em- 
braced this  life,  and  largely  consisted  in  bringing  in 
justice  and  preventing  oppression ;  remember  that  what 
God  commanded  was  to  '  do  justly  and  love  mercy  ; ' 
and  that  what  Isaiah  and  the  greater  prophets  preached 
was  morahty  and  social  justice  or  righteousness  in 
the  days  when  the  other  prophets  and  the  princes 
and  priests  and  rulers  of  Judah  had  altogether  gone 
astray,  and  ever  in  the  same  direction,  by  the  op- 
pression of  their  poorer  brethren. 

Let  her  now  take  to  works,  instead  of  expatiating 
on  faith,  its  mysteries  and  its  efficacies — to  the  work 
that  Christ  had  at  heart,  and  that  all  the  true  pro- 
phets had  at  heart — the  work  that  they  were  sent 
to  accomphsh — to  hasten  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
to  bring  in  the  reign  of  righteousness,  which  means 
and  ever  meant  a  regime  of  social  justice,  in  which 
the  sovereign  of  whatever  kind  '  shall  reign  and 
prosper,  and  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  on 
the  earth.' 

How  much  indeed  the  Church  has  misconeeiTed 
her  mission  or  forgotten  her  function ;  how  she  has 
gone  clean  away  for  the  most  part  from  this  work, 
and  generally  taken  sides  with  the  powerful  and  the 
princes  of  the  world ;  how  she  has  perverted  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  made  them  of  none  effect ;  how 
she  has  assisted  to  bring  about  the  reverse  of  all  that 
He  desired  as  to  the  earthly  condition  of  men,  will 
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one  day  cause  astonishment,  as  to-day  it  is  one  cause 
of  alarm  in  our  actual  social  and  moral  situation. 
Nevertheless,  she  is  perhaps  awakening  to  the  ominous 
signs  of  the  times.  She  gives  signs  of  stirring  even 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  day.  If  she  does  truly 
awaken  and  bestir  herself  in  the  right  way,  her  day 
of  grace  may  not  be  past — perhaps.  She  might  save 
herself.  She  might  save  her  revenues — if  that  could 
be  supposed  to  be  her  chief  aim.  Much  more,  she 
might  aid  largely  in  restoring  our  sick  society  to  a 
sound  and  pristine  health,  might  help  to  purge  it 
from  the  foul  and  perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon 
the  heart.  There  is  something  to  be  hoped,  but  also 
much  to  be  apprehended,  because  what  is  asked  from 
her  is  hard  to  do. 

'  Hard,  indeed,'  some  will  say,  '  or  rather  im- 
possible.' The  Church,  to  save  herself,  is  to  give  up 
her  dogmas  and  doctrines  ;  is,  in  fact,  to  cease  to  be  a 
church,  and  become  an  association  for  the  promotion 
of  virtue  with  special  party  politics — a  church  without 
a  divine  revelation,  a  church  forgetful  of  her  divine 
origin  and  foundation.  If  she  must  throw  one  by  one 
her  doctrines  to  stay  for  a  moment  the  advancing 
wolves  of  sceptics  and  critics,  she  is  no  true  church. 
If  she  cannot  maintain  the  articles  of  her  belief  what 
right  has  she  to  call  herself  a  church,  or  how  does 
she  differ  from  a  secular  society  ?  If  there  were  no 
miracles,  if  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  and 
reveal  the  resurrection  which  He  taught  to  His  Church, 
founded  and  appointed  eternally  by  Him,  what  dis- 
tinctive character  would  she  have,  what  special  func- 
tion would  be  left  for  her  to  fill  ?  Better,  if  all  this 
be  so,  to  admit  that  her  mission  finished,  her  raison 
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d'etre  has  ceased ;  that  the  gates  of  hell  have  finally 
prevailed. 

What  to  say  to  this  view  ?  Only  so  much  here 
that  those  who  argue  thus  are  probably  convinced 
and  honest  men,  but  they  are  hardly  enlightened  or 
catholic  Churchmen  to  rest  their  case  on  miracles,  and 
the  assured  possession  of  a  complete  body  of  infalhble 
doctrine.  For  if  the  issue  be  thus  put,  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  against  the  mere  material  as  distinguished 
from  the  moral  miracle,  and  modern  criticism,  within 
as  well  as  outside  the  Church,  is  against  the  claim  to 
an  exclusive  possession  of  a  complete  and  absolutely 
true  system  of  doctrine.  Both  the  miracle  and  the 
doctrinal  monopoly  will  with  time  be  generally  dis- 
allowed, and  then  if  a  useful  teaching  and  ministering 
function  be  not  found,  based  on  the  Hnes  of  Christ's 
moral  teaching  and  example,  the  fate  of  the  Church 
is  fixed,  so  far  as  the  retention  of  the  property  of  the 
State  is  concerned.  This  will  be  taken  from  her  and 
otherwise  apportioned,  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
greater  number  and  of  spiritual  interests  that  the 
Church,  by  such  conception  of  her  position  and 
profession  of  doctrine,  cannot  undertake. 

May  the  Church  meditate  on  these  things,  and 
consider  them  in  her  Congresses ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  For  truly  trying  and  critical  times  are  Hear- 
ing, as  well  for  the  Church  if  she  wiU  not  fulfil  a  real 
national  function  in  return  for  her  wages,  as  for  other 
and  secular  institutions,  so  far  as  they  are  founded 
on  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MODERN   INEQUALITY  AND   THE   RISE    OF   THE    CAPITALIST. 

§1. 

In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  poverty  in  any  society 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  poverty  and 
pauperism,  or  utter  want  and  destitution.  The  dif- 
ference is  merely  in  degree.  Pauperism  is  the  ex- 
treme point  of  poverty,  the  point  at  which  the 
individual  perishes  if  voluntary  or  public  charity 
does  not  come  to  his  rescue.  Pauperism  is  the  state 
of  having  nothing ;  poverty,  the  state  in  which  one 
has  not  enough  for  subsistence  on  the  lowest  re- 
cognised standard  of  living.  Such  at  least  is  the 
poverty  which  social  philosophy  has  to  deal  with. 
In  another  sense  poverty  is  insufficiency  of  means  to 
procure  the  recognised  necessaries  for  one's  rank  or 
station  in  society,  in  which  sense  it  may  afflict  a 
nobleman  or  even  a  sovereign  ruler. 

This  distinction  between  poverty — meaning  the 
poverty  of  the  poor — and  pauperism,  or  the  extremity 
of  want,  it  is  important  to  notice,  because  poverty — 
and  even  the  poverty  of  all  classes — is  possible  under 
every  conceivable  social  system,  while  pauperism  is 
only  possible  under  a  system  of  private  property,  and 
much  of  it,  together  with  much  poverty  falling  short 
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of  it  in  the  lower  labouring  classes,  is  quite  com- 
patible with  great  riches  in  the  society  regarded  as  a 
whole. 

Under  a  communistic  system  there  could  be  no 
pauperism  :  where  all  share  all,  there  could  be  none 
whose  portion  was  zero,  so  long  at  least  as  there  was 
anything  to  divide.  There  might  be  great  diffused 
poverty,  and  even  general  privation  as  regards  many 
things  ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life  which,  under  com- 
mimism,  must  be  first  got  before  labour  for  luxuries 
is  allowed,  would  be  assured  to  all,  and  would  be 
shared  equally  amongst  all.  Should  there,  however, 
be  any  stint  in  them,  all  would  suffer,  and  would 
suffer  equally,  just  as  in  a  boat  from  shipwreck  in 
open  sea,  and  sometimes  in  a  sieged  town,  where  there 
is  a  sort  of  reversion  to  communism,  the  provisions 
are  doled  out  to  all  equally,  or  at  least  on  some  sup- 
posed principle  of  equitable  distribution.  And  the 
like  holds  of  the  different  communities,  rehgious  or 
other,  that  history  shows  us.  They  have  frequently 
been  poor  ;  but  there  has  been  no  inequality,  or  none 
worth  considering,  in  the  re-partition  of  goods,  and 
there  has  been  no  pauperism.  There  have  been  none 
of  our  mournful  company  of  lack-alls,  none  having 
nothing,  whilst  anything  was  produced  or  acquired 
for  all.  Nor  has  there  been  crime  in  the  form  of 
theft  or  robbery — two  immemorial  resources  of  the 
portionless  ones  to  get  some  share  under  a  system  of 
private  ownership. 

But  once  admit  and  instal  the  principle  of  private 
property — that  individuals  under  certain  conditions- of 
acquisition  prescribed  by  law  may  become  individual 
owners  of  things,  of  goods  and  land,  to  have  and  to 
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hold  them,  to  do  as  they  please  with  them,  in  particular 
to  pass  them  on  to  their  children,  or  if  they  choose,  to 
one  chiefly  amongst  their  children — then  pauperism 
first  becomes  possible,  as  well  as  all  the  insensible 
degrees  of  poverty  short  of  it.  It  first  becomes 
possible,  and  it  soon  becomes  a  fact,  demonstrably 
certain  if  we  had  not  evidence  universal  for  it.  It 
is  certain  that  if  all  started  with  equal  shares,  but 
unequal  and  unlike  dispositions  and  faculties,  that 
some  will  very  shortly  have  nothing,  some  very  little, 
a  good  many  perhaps  a  sufficiency,  and  a  comparative 
few  an  abundance,  far  beyond  their  utnaost  needs 
or  legitimate  wants.  If  protected  in  the  possession 
of  this  superflux  by  the  power  of  the  State,  or  even 
by  a  strong  general  sentiment,  they  can  conipel  some 
of  the  destitute  ones  to  do  whatever  they  please  upon 
their  terms,  or  suffer  starvation ;  whilst  the  repiainder, 
unless  charity,  voluntary  or  State-compelled,  steps  in 
to  their  rescue,  must  literally  starve — one  other  re- 
source excepted, 

Yes,  there  is  one  other  resource  under  various 
forms  for  some  of  them.  They  may  make  war,  organ- 
ised or  private,  upon  society,  and  chiefly  on  the  rich. 
They  may  rob  or  steal ;  sipgly,  as  they  always  do,  or 
in  bands,  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Finally, 
they  may  rise  in  terrible  insurrection,  along  with  the 
poorer  workers.  And  this  they  have  frequently  done 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  as  in  that  of  others. 
But  these  risings  have  been  usually  suppressed  by 
their  rich.  The  permanent  resort  of  the  bolder  ones 
is  theft  and  robbery,  and  of  the  less  bold  and  of  the 
used-up,  public  charity.  And  these  two  things, 
pauperism    and    crime    in   the    form   of   theft  and 
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robbery,  ever  accompany  private  property  as  its  dark 
and  sinister  shadow. 

Private  property,  as  we  have  said,  tends  imme- 
diately and  necessarily  to  inequality,  and  unless  the 
tendency  is  constantly  met,  either  by  checks  devised 
by  individuals  and  classes  in  their  own  interest,  or  by 
laws  or  institutions  having  a  counter  aim,  it  tends  to 
an  ever  greater  inequality,  to  a  massing  and  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  to  the 
stripping  of  the  many,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
of  them  to  slavery  of  one  other  kind. 

'  Divide  aU  things  equally  to-morrow — all  wealth, 
movable  and  immovable — and  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  signs  of  inequality  would  again  have  shown  them- 
selves ;  in  a  week  a  considerable  amount  of  inequality 
would  exist,  while  in  a  few  years  or  a  single  genera- 
tion there  would  be  nearly  as  great  inequality  as  ever 
— if  not  in  the  divisions  of  land,  at  least  in  that  of  all 
other  forms  of  property  ;  so  long  as  existing  laws, 
and  existing  feelings  and  opinions,  remained  unaltered. 
There  are  facts  in  human  nature,  in  the  nature  of 
thino's,  and  very  particularly  in  connection  with 
chance  and  the  large  part  it  plays,  and  must  ever 
play,  in  human  affairs,  that  would  bring  this  about. 
One  man  is  industrious  and  provident,  another  in- 
dolent and  averse  to  labour  ;  the  first  will  increase, 
the  other  will  lessen  his  portion.  One  is  acquisitive, 
grasping,  and  penurious— another  generous,  perhaps 
thoughtless  and  improvident.  The  first  will  enlarge 
his  patrimony  and  goods  at  both  ends,  by  getting  and 
by  not  giving ;  the  other,  however  more  amiable  in 
character  is  not  the  man  for  this  regime,  and  he  wUl 
impoverish  himself.     The  idle  and  improvident  will 
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come  to  penury,  and  will  have  to  part  with  his  property 
to  pay  his  debts.  The  spendthrift  will  waste  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  hving.  Moreover,  men  wiU  buy  and 
sell,  and  one  will  often  overreach  another.  One  will 
rob  another  by  a  skilful  fraud  as  yet  unthought  of 
by  the  law,  which  ever  lags  behind  the  advances  in 
the  science  of  fraud,  repressing  only  its  coarser  and 
clumsier  forms.  Or,  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale, 
one  whole  class  wiU  rise  above  the  others,  and  rob 
them  by  getting  control  of  the  State,  where  the  will 
of  the  monarch  does  not  exist  to  check  them,  or  even 
where  it  exists  but  wiU  not  or  cannot  check  them ; 
and  then,  by  making  laws  intended  to  benefit  itself  at 
the  expense  of  other  classes.  Chance,  too,  plays  its 
part.  This  man  gets  sick  or  meets  with  sudden  loss, 
while  that  one  falls  in  for  an  unexpected  inheritance. 
This  one's  adventure  turns  out  prosperously,  the 
vessels,  with  this  merchant's  hopes  on  board,  are 
wrecked.  And  most  of  all  war  and  its  chances  made 
and  unmade  men's  fortunes  in  the  past.  In  all  these 
and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  constantly  increasing  in 
modern  times,  inequahties  of  wealth  are  produced. 
And  these  inequahties  may  extend  from  zero  to  the 
fortune  of  a  Crassus  in  Koman  times,  of  a  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt,  a  Silver  King,  or  a  Duke  of  Westminster 
in  our  own,  the  peer  being  credited  with  half  a 
million  per  annum,  how  much  more  the  two  former 
possess  being  unknown,  but  great. 

§2. 

Omitting  that  portion  of  the  have-nots  who  form 
the  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  and  considering  the 
portion  who  are  disposed  to  labour ;    if  these  are 

a2 
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numerous  and  are  only  able  to  render  unskilled  or  low- 
skilled  or  rude  labour,  they  will  be  compelled  to  accept 
any  terms  the  wealthier  classes  may  choose  to  dictate — 
even  to  the  extent  of  slavery,  if  the  force  of  the  State 
is  on  the  side  of  the  rich,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
merciless  to  exact  the  uttermost.  In  former  ages  and 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  history  of  most  nations, 
including  our  own,  they  usually  exacted  slavery ;  and 
though  in  modified,  perhaps  improved,  form  they  still 
exact  it — only  it  is  now  so  disguised,  that  without 
reflection  and  attention  called  to  the  fact,  they  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  it. 

It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  ugly  sides  of  our  human 
nature,  and  one  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  pessimist's 
picture  of  man,  and  prophesy  that  the  species  will 
never  come  to  good,  that  men  in  all  ages  down  to 
our  own — in  the  days  of  the  good  Aurelius  as  in  our 
age  of  philanthropy — have  reduced  their  needy  brother 
to  slavery  or  serfdom,  and  treated  him  with  contumely 
to  boot,  because  he  was  in  the  slave  condition,  if  they 
had  the  advantage  over  him  which  the  possession  of 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  gives.  It  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  required  the  most  noble  and  exalted 
human  nature  under  highest  past  civilisations  to 
think  of  acting  otherwise.  Ordinary  human  nature, 
especially  when  acting  in  classes,  has  never  been 
above  the  temptation — a  fact  which  does  not  speak  to 
its  credit,  and  of  which  the  cynic  might  make  much. 

Slavery  has  always  existed,  and  it  exists  even  now 
in  our  midst  in  various  forms,  though  tempered  as 
regards  its  harsher  and  more  disagreeable  features,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  spirit  of  improvement  in 
things.     The  essential  thing  still  exists,  which  is  to 
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coerce  the  will  and  command  the  labour  of  another 
for  your  own  advantage,  so  that  his  life  and  labour  are 
spent  in  your  service  for  the  smallest  return  ;  to  exact 
the  utmost  work  for  the  lowest  wages,  while  at  the 
same  time  despising  the  worker  and  regarding  him  as 
of  another  and  inferior  order  of  being,  only  fit  for  the 
labour.  The  slave  is  not  bought  or  sold,  nor  are  there 
visible  or  tangible  chains  or  lash ;  but  there  are  in- 
visible ones  far  more  potent  to  keep  the  modern  serf 
to  his  daily  task,  inasmuch  as  for  him  who  is  eman- 
cipated a  more  terrible  fate  is  reserved.  He  who  is 
at  perfect  freedom  and  has  no  master  is  also  without 
an  employer,  and  he  who  has  no  employment  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  is  perilously  suspended  above 
the  social  abyss  which  hides  the  host  without  hope 
called  the  '  social  residuum,'  into  which  to  once  fall 
is  to  be  lost  for  life. 

In  one  respect  the  condition  of  the  modern  serf, 
agricultural  or  other,  is  worse  than  the  slave  under  the 
Eomans,  especially  under  the  later  improvements  in 
his  lot.  The  Eoman  slave  had  his  pecuUum,  after  his 
support  by  his  master  ;  he  might  even  in  some  cases 
be  his  master's  heir.  But  the  lowest  grade  of  our 
labourers  are  worked  all  day  at  minimum  wages,  and 
cannot  therefore  have  any  peculium,  as  they  have 
nothing  over — neither  wages  nor  time.  In  another 
way,  too,  their  condition  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  slave  of  former  times,  even  with  the  serf  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  slave  past  his  labour  was  supported 
by  his  master.  At  present,  under  the  law  of  self- 
interest,  his  employer  discards  him  the  moment  he 
can  no  longer  be  worked  with  a  profit,  even  with 
average  profits.     There  is  no  relation  recognised  on 
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the  side  of  the  employer  save  that  of  pecuniary 
advantage ;  and  after  the  time  when  it  is  no  longer  his 
advantage  to  employ  him,  he  finds  a  younger  hand  to 
replace  him.  The  former  hand  must  then  become  a 
pensioner  on  the  parish  or  on  his  children,  if  such 
he  have,  unless  he  has  been  able  to  save,  which  by 
conditions  of  the  problem  he  has  not. 

This  slavery,  however,  is  only  for  the  lowest  class 
of  labourers.  If  the  services  offered  are  in  much  re- 
quest, and  are  the  result  of  special  knowledge  and 
training  more  or  less  expensive  ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  the 
parents  of  those  who  offer  these  skilled  services  have 
not  been  amongst  the  wholly  unpropertied  class,  their 
children,  if  not  too  numerous,  will  be  able  to  get 
good  wages  without  the  loss  of  independence,  will 
feel  themselves  free,  and  be  able  to  give  their  chil- 
dren the  like  advantages.  Still  more,  if  the  services 
are  of  the  sort  regarded  as  dignified  and  honourable 
like  those  of  the  professions,  will  those  who  can  ren- 
der them  be  able,  if  their  numbers  are  sufficiently 
few,  to  obtain  from  the  possessors  of  the  larger 
masses  of  land  or  money,  as  well  as  the  less  rich, 
a  considerable  share  without  a  loss  of  dignity  or 
independence. 

And  in  both  these  and  other  ways  to  be  noticed 
further  on  the  tendency  to  inequahty  in  our  time  is 
checked  by  the  interposition  of  a  large  and  important 
class,  perhaps  we  should  say  a  series  of  social  layers, 
between  the  gross  and  never-so-divergent  extremes 
of  rich  and  poor. 
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§3. 

The  natural  tendency  to  inequality  inherent  in  the 
principle  of  private  property  received  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  development  in  England,  a  httle  more 
than  a  century  ago,  by  a  series  of  remarkable  mechani- 
cal inventions  and  scientific  discoveries,  which  at  the. 
same  time  revolutionised  our  whole  industrial  and 
social  economy,  and  inaugurated  a  wholly  new  world. 
The  great  event  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  we  can 
now  see,  was  the  awakening  of  this  inventive  spirit  in 
man,  which  had  slumbered  so  long,  there  having  been 
no  improvements  made  for  ages  in  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufactures  ^  or  in  the  traditional  machines 
and  apphances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  spirit  of 
invention  was  connected  with  the  discoveries  in  •phy- 
sical science,  but  also  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part 
one  of  the  happy  gifts  from  the  Unknown — a  fresh 
expansion  and  stirring  of  the  human  spirit,  after  long 
sleep,  hke  that  which  it  experienced  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  regard  to  religious  and 
philosophical  matters.  Once  stirred,  however,  this 
spirit  of  invention  and  discovery  has  never  ceased,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  multiplied  its  efforts  in  a  hun- 
dred new  directions,  and  multiplied  a  hundredfold 
man's  power  over  nature  ;  has  enormously  increased 
wealth,  has  created  new  pleasures,  supplied  old  wants 
in  simple  ways,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  means, 
material,  moral,  and   mental,  of  human   happiness. 

'  Adam  Smitli  says  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  the  machinery 
of  the  '  clothing  manufacture '  for  a  century,  and  but  three  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Fourth — that  is,  during  three  centuries. 
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The  impulse  then  started  was  the  most  important 
thing  for  our  race  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  its 
results  were  not  for  two  generations  disastrous  to  the 
working  classes  of  this  and  other  civUised  countries, 
whose  condition  it  reduced  from  independence  and 
security  to  one  of  great  uncertainty,  hard  and  mono- 
tonous labour,  and  dependence  on  the  employment  of 
another  for  bread. 

The  first  important  inventions  were  those  of  Ark- 
wright  and  Hargreaves,  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  new  niachinery,  far  more  effective  than  the  simple 
methods  and  appUances  before  in  use  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  applicable  in  the  different  textile  indus- 
tries of  cotton,  woollen  and  linen,  which  they  speedily 
revolutionised  by  the  powet  they  gave  of  more  rapid 
production. 

Now  the  power  of  larger  production  implies  a 
power  of  selhng  more  cheaply,  because  the  return 
to  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  expense  is  greatly 
increased.  There  is  a  greater  producfe  for  the  same 
money  outlay,  a  greater  proportionate  produce  for 
the  same  advances  in  wages  and  other  expenses  by 
the  new  method  than  by  the  old ;  or,  to  put  it 
differently,  the  new  will  in  a  shorter  time  produce  as 
much  as  the  old,  and  it  will  thus  give  the  power  of 
underselling,  and  thereby  a  monopoly  of  the  market. 
Even  if  the  capital  required  is  so  very  great  that 
the  power  of  selling  more  cheaply  at  remunerative 
profits  is  not  at  first  possible,  yet  by  the  rapid  pro- 
duction, supposing  the  necessary  capital,  the  large 
producers  may  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  market 
by  slightly  underselling,  until  the  old  small  producers 
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are  driven  from  the  field — according  to  the  received 
practices  of  business  competition.  And  then  the 
price  may  be  raised  to  give  fair  profits,  and  perhaps 
something  more.  But  usually  in  the  large  produc- 
tion the  power  of  underselling  is  compatible  with 
good,  and  perhaps  with  great,  profits,  as  it  certainly 
was  after  the  improvements  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
and  Crompton. 

The  new  machinery  in  any  case  required  a  large 
outlay  of  capital,  and  the  additional  hands  which 
the  larger  system  implies  will  require  more  capital 
with  which  to  pay  them,  and  this  capital  it  was  first 
necessary  to  get.  How  is  it  to  be  got  ?  How  is 
the  petty  manufacturer  to  transform  himself  into  a 
capitahst .?  A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  no 
capitalist  employers,  though  there  were  rich  mer- 
chants who  had  capital.  The  large  capitalist  was  a 
product  of  the  industrial  regime  about  to  set  in.  But 
how  was  he  produced  ?  How  did  he  begin  to  be,  and 
how  did  he  grow  ?  The  answer  is  that  he  grew  by 
degrees,  did  not  develop  suddenly  into  his  present 
gigantic  proportions.  And  he  got  help.  Banks  had 
been  some  time  in  existence  ;  their  functions  were 
growing,  and  they  immensely  facilitated  the  infant 
capitalists  whose  gains  they  expected  to  share.  It 
was  a  mutual  service  the  banker  and  the  capitahst 
were  to  render  each  othef,  and  the  new  enterprise 
being  demonstrated  to  be  promising  and  security 
found,  the  necessary  capital  was  got  for  the  likely 
masters,  and  once  got,  and  the  new  machinery  set 
up,  the  final  victory  was  only  a  question  of  time  and 
patience.  It  was  a  question  of  time,  during  which 
the  large  producer  could  always  afford  to  undersell 
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the  small  producer  by  the  ruder  process.  The  latter 
fought  a  losing  battle,  tiU  finally  he  was  either  ruined 
pecuniarily  and  driven  to  other  work  for  which  he 
was  untrained,  or  compelled  to  surrender  and  offer 
his  services  to  the  conquering  capitalist.  In  many 
cases  he  chose  the  latter  as  the  lesser  evil,  because 
he  could  not  readily  turn  to  a  new  employment,  and 
because  his  successful  rival,  who,  at  the  time,  needed 
additional  hands,  and  those  the  most  practised,  in 
deahng  with  his  raw  material,  would  be  disposed 
on  grounds  of  his  own  interest,  if  not  of  generosity, 
to  offer  fair  terms  to  his  vanquished  foe,  who  was 
probably  also  his  neighbour  and  acquaintance.  His 
acquired  skill  and  knowledge  would  be  valuable,  and 
accordingly  he  entered  the  service  of  his  late  rival 
— not  without  a  pang.  In  like  manner  his  apprentices 
took  service  under  the  capitahst.  The  former  be- 
came foreman,  the  latter  '  a  hand,'  in  the  new 
industrial  hierarchy  ;  both  probably  being  as  well 
off  pecuniarily  as  before,  but  both  having  lost  a 
precious  thing — their  former  independence. 

A  general  process,  somewhat  resembling  the '  Com- 
mendation '  at  the  early  stages  of  the  feudal  system, 
set  in,  and  the  final  result  of  the  whole  was  the 
extinction  of  the  small  independent  producer,  the 
petty  master  and  manufacturer,  who  passed  away  as 
a  separate  social  type,  just  as  the  yeoman  or  small 
landed  proprietor  passed  away.  Our  industrial 
economy  by  degrees  settled  into  its  present  all  but 
universal  form  of  employer  and  employed— the 
latter  regimented  and  directed  by  smaller  officers  and 
foremen,  under  orders  from  the  industrial  chief,  who 
is  also  the  capitalist. 
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The  tendency  to  ever  larger  production  received 
another  and  a  still  greater  development  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  general  introduction  of  steam 
power,  by  which  huge  engines  are  enabled  to  move 
hundreds  of  machines  at  the  same  time,  which  now 
execute  the  greater  part  of  the  processes  instead  of 
human  hands,  and  which  work  far  more  expeditiously 
and  turn  out  an  immensely  greater  product  in  a 
given  time. 

The  total  result  of  the  apphcation  of  steam  power 
and  ever  improving  machinery  in  all  departments  of 
industry  has  been  a  complete  and,  if  we  consider  the 
shortness  of  the  time  since  its  introduction,  almost 
a  startling  revolution  in  our  whole  industrial  and 
social  economy,  and  a  revolution  having  momentous 
moral  and  social  consequences,  reaching  far  beyond 
the  sphere  of  labour,  however  important  they  may 
be  there. 

In  the  industrial  field,  to  begin  with,  there  is  now 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  and  especially  in  its  large 
centres,  the  system  of  production  on  the  great  scale. 
Nor  is  the  large  system  confined  merely  to  produc- 
tion. It  extends  to  the  labour  of  mining  and  of  distri- 
bution, which  are  not  usually  considered  as  produc- 
tive labour.  Hundreds  of  hands  are  employed  in  the 
great  distributing  houses  and  in  mines,  as  well  as  in 
factories  and  foundries.  But  in  production,  specially, 
there  is  a  single  rich  capitalist  who  employs  hundreds, 
sometimes  even  thousands,  of  hands  in  his  special 
branch  of  production.     In  addition  to  all  kinds  of 
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soft  goods  and  hardware,  very  many  things,  and 
parts  of  things,  are  now  made  by  machinery  which 
were  formerly  hand-made,  and  are  now  made  in 
great  quantities  by  masses  of  men  employed  by  the 
capitalist,  instead  of  by  isolated  individuals  working 
on  their  own  account  as  formerly. 

The  economic  results  of  the  new  industrial  regime 
were  most  remarkable  from  the  beginning.  Produc- 
tion was  vastly  increased,  and  the  price  of  all 
manufactured  goods,  especially  clothes  and  woven 
fabrics,  was  cheapened  to  the  buyer.  Exportation 
was  greatly  increased,  because  at  the  beginning,  and 
for  a  long  time  after,  we  commanded  the  Continental 
markets,  owing  to  the  start  we  had  got  with  our 
new  and  cheap-producing  machinery.  Masters  made 
huge  fortunes,  as  did  many  others  after  them,  or 
alolig  with  them — the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  ship- 
owner, the  shipbuilder.  The  wages  of  the  operatives 
were  raised,  and  more  were  employed.  Even  women 
and  children  were  pressed  into  the  service,  partly  from 
the  demand,  partly  because  their  work  was  often  as 
efficacious  as  men's  and  more  cheap.  As  ever  increas- 
ing machinery  was  brought  in  to  do  work  formerly 
done  by  human  hands,  some  of  these  were  of  course 
superseded,  but  after  a  time  found  other  labour, 
which  in  other  directions  the  immensely  increased 
production  called  forth.  Even  the  general  rate  of 
wages  in  departments  outside  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly in  agricultural  labour,  locally  near,  felt  the 
influence  through  the  competition  for  labour,  and 
rose  considerably. 

Having  triumphed  over  his  rivals  at  home,  the 
redoubtable  capitalist  looked  abroad  for  new  regions 
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to  conquer,  new  markets  to  occupy,  new  worlds 
for  underselling.  He  produced  more  and  yet  more 
cottons  and  woollens — cambrics,  calicoes,  shirtings, 
grey  and  white.  He  sent  them  abroad,  undersold 
easily  the  old  producers,  going  by  immemorial  rude 
methods,  and  drove  them  to  despair,  as  he  had  done 
his  rivals,  the  small  producers  at  home.  He  undersold 
them  in  their  own  market,  spite  of  adverse  duties, 
and  they  were  without  resource,  until  they  learned 
the  secret  of  their  conqueror  and  adopted  the  new 
machinery,  and  got  some  of  his  foremen  or  intelli- 
gent hands  to  teach  thera  how  to  work  it.  AH  this, 
however,  took  time,  during  which  our  manufacturers 
still  made  their  high  profits  and  huge  fortunes.  Even 
when  the  new  processes  were  adopted  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  he  triumphed  because  of 
his  start,  his  own  unconquerable  energy  (in  some 
respects  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  him),  and  the 
more  effective  labour  of  English  hands.  New  and 
better  machinery  was  continually  setting  aside  the 
old,  and  thus  ever  and  anon  giving  him  once  again 
the  old  advantage  over  the  foreigners,  so  that  he 
continued  to  undersell  them  and  to  monopohse  their 
markets,  until  severer  tariffs  and  hostile  duties,  ex- 
pressly intended  to  neutralise  his  advantage  over 
the  home  maker,  compelled  him  to  forego  part  of  his 
gains;  and  at  length,  after  long  and  obstinate  battle, 
to  slowly  retire  from  some  of  his  former  markets. 
Inch  by  inch  he  disputed  the  ground.  Even  yet  he 
has  not  been  wholly  driven  out.  He  shares  some  of  the 
Continental  orders  with  the  home  producer,  because 
the  hostile  tariffs  only  reduce  him  to  the  general  level ; 
and  the  consumer,  mpst  unpatriotic  in  the  matter  of 
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purchases,  buys  in  preference  our  producers'  goods, 
because,  prices  being  equal,  he  finds  them  better. 
Moreover,  whenever  he  is  shut  out  merely  because  of 
prohibitive  or  protective  tariffs,  that  very  fact  assures 
him  of  uncontested  superiority  over  the  protecting 
nation  in  all  neutral  markets,  where  there  are  no 
differential  duties  in  favour  of  other  nations,  and  even 
sometimes  where  there  are.  Here  the  State  that  must 
protect  itself  clearly  cannot  compete  with  us,  and 
so  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  monopolise  the 
markets  of  China,  India,  and  South  America — new 
worlds,  whose  trade  with  us  will  increase. 

Wherever  there  are  people  who  want  cotton,  or 
linen,  or  woollen,  or  lace,  or  manufactured  articles 
in  endless  variety  in  iron,  or  steel,  or  brass,  or  silver; 
or  iron  and  steel  raUs,  or  steam-engines,  or  machines 
to  make  things  for  themselves — there  also  our 
capitalist  or  his  representative  wiU  find  them,  will 
place  his  product,  and  wiU  bear  away  in  return  corn 
or  wine,  or  tea,  or  sugar,  or  gold,  or  silver,  or 
whatever  other  specialty  the  country  may  have. 
And  here  our  commercial  superiority  seconds  our 
manufacturing.  The  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  the 
size  and  number  and  excellence  of  our  ships,  and  the 
aptitude  of  our  countrymen  for  a  seafaring  Hfe,  all 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  transport  their  goods 
with  greatest  advantage  and  with  least  cost,  and  so 
help  to  assure  our  industrial  victory. 


^5. 

This  great  economical  and  industrial  revolution, 
covering  roughly  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century 
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and  the  first  quarter  of  this  (1775-1825),  developed 
a  new  and  very  remarkable  social  type — the  capitahst 
properly  so  called,  or  capitalist  employer ;  the  man 
who  commands  the  labour  of  hundreds,  sometimes  of 
thousands  of  men — frequently  of  women  and  girls — 
who  receive  weekly  wages  from  him,  and  by  whose 
labour  and  the  labour  of  his  machinery  his  raw 
material  is  converted  into  finished  goods,  by  the  sale 
of  which  he  receives  back  all  his  advances,  together 
with  a  handsome  annual  profit  or  percentage  on  all. 

Our  capitahst,  though  now  grown  so  great  and 
'  bestriding  the  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus,  between 
whose  legs  we  petty  men  peep  about,'  is  thus  but  the 
creature  of  yesterday,  and  in  some  respects  the 
product  of  chance.  He  owes  his  great  position  to  a 
series  of  happy  accidents,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
in  regard  to  which  his  main  merit  was  that,  gifted 
with  the  genius  of  egoism,  he  was  quick  to  perceive 
and  take  advantage  of  them. 

Without  the  co-operation  both  of  men  and  things, 
his  sudden  rise  to  fortune  would  have  been  impossible. 
Without  the  special  inventions,  constructions,  scientific 
discoveries  of  particular  men — of  Arkwright,  Har- 
greaves,  Crompton,  Watt — -together  with  many  similar 
inferior  men,  it  would  have  been  impossible ;  as 
without  the  later  appearance  of  the  like  kind  of  men — 
the  Stephensons,  Bessemers,  Nasmyths — the  recent 
great  accession  to  his  class  would  have  been  impossible. 
Again,  without  the  continued  advance,  as  well  as  the 
accumulated  results  of  science  and  civilisation,  which 
placed  at  the  capitalists'  disposal  the  mechanical  and 
engineering  skill  requisite  to  utilise  and  improve  the 
new  inventions,  it  would  have  been  impossible.    Even 
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without  political  security,  which  protects  person  and 
property,  without  the  settled  social  order  of  his  day,  in 
particular  without  the  contemporaneous  development 
of  banking,  which  found  funds  for  the  capitahst  just 
when  he  needed  them  for  his  large  new  enterprises,  his 
first  start  on  his  great  career  would  have  been  im- 
possible. A  hundred  concurrent  conditions  were 
requisite,  as  well  as  his  own  egoistic  genius,  strenuous 
energy,  and  faculty  of  initiative,  in  order  that  he 
should  get  his  great  opportunity,  the  prompt  seizure 
of  which  made  him  the  master  of  the  modern 
industrial  world,  and  the  most  commanding  figure  in 
our  society. 

He  did  not  then  make  his  position.  What  he  did 
was  to  see  and  to  seize  when  it  ofiered  his  great  and 
golden  opportunity,  such  as  had  never  before  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  society  or  industry,  and 
which,  in  all  human  probabihty,  will  never  again 
recur  on  the  hke  grand  scale,  at  least  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  single  clags.  The  story  is  briefly  this.  There 
came  a  time  late  in  the  last  century  when  the  small 
master  manufacturer,  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  great 
chance,  joined  with  energy,  dash,  and  perseverance, 
might  become  the  master  of  the  world  for  the  future, 
and  subject  the  masses  of  mankind  to  his  service. 
This  chance  our  then  infant  capitalist  was  prompt 
to  seize.  Without  the  sword,  without  intrigue,  with 
the  Law  and  the  State  supporting  him  and  taking 
his  side,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned  as  well  as  himself— to  his 
assistant  workers,  to  unemployed  labourers,  to  bankers, 
to  consumers  of  his  goods,  to  the  imperial  revenues, 
to  the  general  pubfic— he  saw  and  conquered.    Under 
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guise  of  a  general  benefactor  he  came,  and  with 
universal  applause  and  deference  he  seated  himself 
on  his  throne. 

He  who  could  first  adapt  to  his  services  the  new 
mechanical  inventions  which  doubled,  quadrupled, 
multiplied  tenfold,  the  product  by  the  old  hand-made 
processes ;  he  who  could  most  cunningly  constrain 
the  new-found  natural  forces  and  agencies,  or  at 
least  who  could  first  get  the  secret  from  some  in- 
ventive genius,  would  be  able  to  beat  and  undersell 
all  rivals — would  drive  away  the  old  producers,  might 
become  the  monopolist  of  the  industrial  field  at 
home,  on  the  Continent,  the  world  over,  wherever 
his  product  was  wanted,  might  then  raise  his  price 
tentatively  and  so  far  as  prudent,  might  even  lower 
wages  wherever  hands  were  more  numerous  than  his 
needs,  or  where  population  increased  faster  than  his 
own  quickly  increasing  capital ;  and  having  during 
this  literally  golden  age  and  happy  time  of  long 
working  hours,  high  prices,  and  less  than  present 
wages,  with  neither  Trades'  Unions  nor  Factory  Acts 
to  harass  him,  made  enormous  fortunes,  he  would 
be  able  ever  after  to  hold  his  advantage,  to  push  out 
by  sheer  weight  of  metal  (he  and  a  few  combined) 
smaller  intruders,  and  to  hand  on  his  capital,  name, 
and  connection  as  an  hereditary  possession  to  his 
children. 

Doubtless  at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, and  for  a  considerable  time  after,  there  was  a 
severe  struggle.  There  was  both  a  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  new  system  by  the  unfortunate  ones  who 
were  compelled  to  stand  by  the  old  till  they  were 
starved  into  surrender,  as  well  as  a  keen  and  furious 
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fight  for  the  occupation  of  the  new  fields,  for  the  new 
and  splendid  prizes,  the  El  Dorados  brought  home  to 
manufacturers'  doors  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
to  be  conquered  and  won,  without  stirring  from  their 
private  ofiices,  by  their  brains  and  energy.  This  man, 
the  capitalist  manufacturer,  remained  final  victor. 
The  many  fell ;  he  and  his  hke  survived — the  fittest 
found,  in  the  modern  species  of  trial  by  combat  and 
commercial  competition.  It  was  well  worth  making 
a  great  fight  for.  The  prizes  at  issue  were  even 
greater,  and  the  consequences  were  more  momentous 
than  the  keen  competitors  of  the  time  dreamed  of. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  the  supremacy  of  the  world, 
pohtical  and  social,  as  well  as  industrial — the  hege- 
mony of  the  capit9.hst  class  and  of  the  rich  man — that 
was  being  fought  for,  little  as  the  combatants  were 
conscious  of  the  fact  or  had  it  in  contemplation  ;  and 
from  an  order  a  hundred  years  ago  despised  and 
looked  down  upon  by  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  as 
petty  handicraftsmen,  huxters,  traders,  and  shop- 
keepers, in  fifty  years  was  evolved  the  most  power- 
ful class  in  the  State,  which  filled  and  swayed  the 
Legislature ;  while  in  our  time  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons have  not  merely  seats  in  Parhament,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  House  of  Peers  and  in  the  Cabinet 

itself. 

He   triumphed   everywhere — at   Manchester,    at 

Glasf^ow,  at  Birmingham,  at  Leeds,  at  Bradford,  at 
Nottingham,  at  Belfast,  at  Dundee,  at  Newcastle,  at 
Sunderland,  at  Leicester,  as  well  as  at  London  and  a 
hundred  lesser  places  ;  in  the  cotton,  the  woollen, 
the  linen,  the  lace,  the  silk,  the  hardware  in- 
dustries ;  in  the  iron  and  the   steel  trades ;   in   the 
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collieries  of  Northumberland  and  in  the  potteries  of 
Staffordshire  ;  in  shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde,  as  on  the 
"Wear  ;  in  machine-making  ; — ^in  England,  in  Scotland, 
in  South  Wales,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Everywhere 
the  same  phenomena,  everywhere  the  same  scientific 
law  of  evolution  repeated  itself  with  unvarying  uni- 
formity ;  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  a  conquest  more 
important  than  the  Norman  was  completed,  a  system 
more  universal  than  the  feudal  was  introduced  ;  and 
a  revolution,  infinitely  more  significant  than  our 
'glorious  revolution'  of  1688,  which  was  merely  con- 
stitutional, was  efiected — a  revolution  at  first  econo- 
mical and  industrial,  but  in  the  sequel  political  and 
social,  which  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  society, 
the  whole  relations  of  men  and  classes  to  each  other  ; 
and  which  once  again,  and  for  perhaps  the  last  time, 
enabled  a  few  to  rise  on  the  shoulders  of  the  many, 
and  reduced  the  mass  of  mankind  to  subjection,  but  this 
time  to  the  power  of  the  purse,  a  power  more  subtle 
and  all-compelling  and  unescapable  than  that  of  the 
sword,  the  ancient  and  clumsier  instrument  of  sub- 
jugation. 

§6. 

Through  the  progress  of  mechanical  inventions, 
the  product  of  science  and  civilisation,  but  born  in 
the  brains  of  men  of  inventive  genius,  our  capitalist 
got  his  chance  ;  by  his  egoism  and  energy,  the  State 
at  first  allowing  unhmited  freedom  of  industry  and 
freedom  of  contract,  he  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  he  got  his  capital,  which  he  passed  on  to 
his   children;   and   now   his    son   or  grandson,    by 
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means  of  this  capital,  whicli,  thougti  broken  by  divi- 
sion, is  very  great  by  long  investment,  is  become  the 
most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  most  important,  figure  in 
modern  society.  By  his  capital,  and  the  need  of  some 
of  it  by  the  working  classes,  and  of  another  part  of 
it  by  the  professional,  artistic,  or  hterary  class,  he  is 
become  the  master  of  the  world. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  amount  expended  by  him  on 
the  wages  of  labour,  which  may  amount  to  1,000^.  or 
2,000Z.  a  week,  he  has  a  net  income  in  the  shape  of 
profits,  to  be  spent  annually  if  it  so  pleases  him,  of 
10,000^.,  20,000/.,  50,000Z.,  100,000/.— nay,  it  is  even 
whispered,  in  a  few  cases,  of  200,000/.  a  year. 
Gracious  goodness !  and  how  does  he  manage  to 
spend  it  all  ?  Well,  usually  he  only  spends  perhaps 
half  of  it,  adding  the  remainder  to  his  capital.  Even 
so,  how  does  one  of  the  greater  ones  manage  to  spend 
say  30,000/.  a  year?  For  the  most  part,  though  of 
difierent  habits  and  tastes,  hke  the  old  aristocrat, 
whose  ways  he,  or  rather  his  wife  and  family,  copy 
as  carefully  as  they  can — in  costly  entertainments, 
in  sumptuous  furniture,  in  splendid  footmen  and  a 
retinue  of  servants,  in  houses  in  Town  as  well  as  the 
country,  in  deer  forests  in  the  Highlands.  Origin- 
ally a  simple  man,  in  the  person  of  the  first  founder 
of  the  firm  or  house,  the  present  man  has  acquired 
luxurious,  and  above  all  ostentatious  tastes.  For 
what  is  wealth,  if  the  splendid  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  it  are  not  displayed  before  dazzled  and 
envious  eyes  ?  especially  if  your  main  satisfaction  is 
that  others  have  not  got  so  much,  and  cannot  make 
such  a  display — a  satisfaction  that  would  largely  die 
if  others  had  the  same,  though  you  had  no  less. 
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Moreover,  our  capitalist  buys  pictures  and  statuary, 
though  with  small  artistic  culture  ;  books  rare  as  well 
as  new,  though  without  ideas  for  the  most  part,  or 
literary  knowledge,  or  general  cultivation.  What 
matter  ?  He  has  power  of  all  sorts  derived  from  the 
power  of  the  purse :  power  social,  power  political — in 
his  neighbourhood  and  in  ParHament. 

He  has  at  present  largely  got  the  control  of  the 
local  government  of  the  large  towns  in  or  near  which 
his  factories,  mines,  or  furnaces  are  situated.  By  a 
happy  extension  of  the  power  of  the  purse  he  is 
enabled  not  merely  to  taste  power  from  the  direct 
expenditure  of  his  own  money,  but  also  through  the 
subtle  influence  acquired  thereby  to  get  the  predomi- 
nant control  over  the  expenditure  of  immense  revenues 
made  up  of  contributions  of  other  people's  money,  in 
the  shape  of  local  rates  and  taxes.  He  and  his  com- 
peers control  the  expenditure  of  the  local  revenues  of 
their  respective  towns,  and  have  the  selection  of  this 
or  that  candidate  for  the  salaried  posts.  By  the 
judicious  spending  (it  matters  not  to  inquire  how)  of 
a  little  of  his  own  money,  he  gets  a  control  over  much 
more  money,  to  distribute  in  this  or  that  direction,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  individual,  which  becomes 
thus  as  useful  as  if  it  were  his  own  money  expended 
— perhaps  extends  his  influence  more,  the  amount 
being  greater. 

He  is  a  magistrate  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  the 
county,  in  addition  to  being  chairman  of  a  local  board, 
and  a  most  important  member  of  the  municipality  of 
his  city  or  borough.  In  his  former  capacity  he  can 
punish  the  evil-doer  of  his  town,  thereby  adding  to 
the  general   sense  of  his  power.     The  civic  arm  in 
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the  last  resort  is  wielded  by  him,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  policeman  and  the  prison  officials.  As  the 
many-acred  aristocrat  and  the  squire  in  the  rural 
districts  and  country  towns,  so  the  capitalist  is  the 
magnate  of  the  great  towns.  The  local  papers  give 
space  and  prominence  to  his  speeches,  circulating 
thereby  the  awe  and  fame  of  his  name  and  the  in- 
definite sense  of  his  greatness. 

He  rules  cities  and  communities  with  a  quarter 
of  a  million  or  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  dis- 
pensing thereby  princely  revenues.  But  all  this  is 
nothing,  or  but  the  prologue  to  the  inaperial  act, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  Chiefly  under  her 
stimulus  his  ambition  takes  a  bolder  and  a  wider 
flight.  He  must  get  into  Parhament.  He  is  the  first 
in  his  town,  why  should  he  not  be  its  representative 
in  Parliament  ?  And  once  there,  why  should  he  not 
make  his  mark  ?  Who  knows  ?  Nay,  why  not  into 
the  Ministry  itself?  It  has  been  done  by  others,  why 
not  by  him,  if  the  fates  would  permit?  And  very 
ambitious  visions.  Lady  Macbeth-like,  flit  across  her 
fancy,  though  for  the  most  part  unshared  by  her 
husband,  who  is  under  no  great  illusions  as  to  his 
limited  oratorical  power  or  general  political  capacity. 

But  he  does  at  least  aspire  to  get  into  Parhament, 
and  he  has  got  there.  Parliament  is  now  full  of  the 
type  capitahst  in  all  its  varieties.  The  mill-owner, 
the  iron-master,  the  great  brewer  and  distiller,  the 
mighty  contractor,  the  big  merchant  and  shop- 
keeper, the  ship-owner  and  the  ship-builder,  the 
financial  prince  and  the  great  banker — all  are  there ; 
and  the  pick  of  them  have  actually,  during  the  pre- 
sent generation,  reached  the  crown  of  the  Parha- 
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mentary  career,  and  become  Cabinet  Ministers.  At 
first  only  the  Liberals  would  give  them  ofBce,  the  ex- 
clusive pride  of  the  Tory  landlords  refusing  them  such 
high  distinction,  tUl  at  length  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a 
man  of  original  ideas,  who  saw  in  them  a  source  of 
neglected  strength  to  his  party,  broke  through  the 
tradition,  and  associated  the  capitaUst  with  the 
country  gentleman  in  his  government. 


§7. 

He  has  thus  got  poHtical  power,  which  is  ever 
increasing.  In  addition  to  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  by  means  of  it  he  has  got  it — power  in  his 
neighbourhood  for  himself,  power  in  Parhament  for 
his  class  interest.  He  got  it  by  judicious  spending  of 
money ;  but  once  got  through  money,  it  becomes  a 
power  independent  of  money— a  distinct  and  much 
greater  power. 

Previous  to  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832  he  had  no 
political  power,  which  was  monopolised  by  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  county  families,  and  this  to  a  growing 
social  force  was  naturally  intolerable.  Inevitably, 
then,  at  the  first  great  agitation  for  Parliamentary 
Eeform  our  capitalist-manufacturers  and  rich  mer- 
chants espoused  the  cause  of  Eeform,  partly  to  get 
into  Parliament  for  its  own  sake,  but  largely  from 
jealousy  of  the  landowners'  monopoly  of  power,  a 
resentment  of  their  caste  pride  and  contempt  for  all 
outside  their  own  order  ;  and  in  great  measure  owing 
to  his  energy  and  social  influence  in  the  great  indus- 
trial towns,  the  cause  of  Eeform,  after  long  Tory 
resistance,  triumphed. 
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The  political  ascendency  of  the  capitahst  followed. 
He  entered  the  Eeformed  Parliament  in  great  force 
after  the  General  Election  of  1832,  and  the  numbers 
and  influence  of  his  class  have  gone  on  increasing 
ever  since  in  Parhament.  Usually,  in  fact  almost 
universally  for  a  long  time,  he  took  the  Liberal  side, 
and  not  unfrequently  its  extreme  or  Eadical  wing — 
mainly  owing  to  his  old  grudge  a!gainst  the  aristocracy 
and  landed  gentry.  He  voted  for  the  old  Liberal 
platform  of  'Peace,  Eetrenchment,  and  Eeform' — 
for  all  reforms  save  those  that  seemed  to  threaten  his 
profits,  such  as  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Ten  Hours' 
Act,  subsequently  the  Nine  Hours'  Act,  Eepeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws,  Employers'  LiabiHty  Act, 
Eegulation  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  But  Parlia- 
mentary Eeform  he  never  shrank  from.  He  voted 
for  it  again  and  again  to  show  his  '  trust  in  the 
people,'  and  though  not  at  first  over-anxious  to 
embrace  the  People's  Charter,  with  its  six  points 
as  formulated  by  Fergus  O'Connor  and  the  Chartist 
leaders,  being  just  then  in  fact  specially  engaged  in 
trying  '  to  dish '  the  Tories  on  the  Corn  Laws,  he 
has  gradually,  through  pressure  from  below,  through 
party  exigencies,  as  well  as  through  his  desire,  still 
strong,  to  pay  ofi"  old  scores  against  the  aristocracy, 
been  induced  to  swallow  (not  without  secret  qualms) 
the  chief  part  of  the  Chartist  programme,  includ- 
ing universal  sufirage,  almost — a  mistake,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  he 
by  any  possibihty  have  avoided  it,  and  one  which  he 
or  his  successors  may  discover  by-and-bye,  when 
the  logical  consequences  of  universal  sufirage  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  not  synonymous  with  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  purse,  receives  fuller  practical 
applications. 

This,  however,  is  a  danger  from  which  perhaps 
the  all-powerful  purse  may  save  him.  Tor  money  is 
the  sinews  of  all  war,  even  of  class  struggles  largely, 
and  potent  to  defend  itself  if  attacked  openly  or  in- 
sidiously. A  part  of  it  may  thus  be  usefully  invested 
in  throwing  up  lines  of  defence  for  the  remainder,  in 
rendering  abortive  the  assault,  and  in  various  ways 
damping  the  ardour  of  the  assaihng  party. 

For  the  present  all  is  well  with  him.  He  is  at 
the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  or  if  barely  passed  it,  no 
declension  is  visible  to  the  eye.  There  is  scarce  a 
cloud  to  dim  his  heaven,  were  it  not  for  disputes 
with  his  hands  for  wages,  and  the  present  depression 
of  trade — the  former  an  evil  to  which  he  has  grown 
accustomed  while  it  is  diminishing  in  itself,  the  latter 
a  passing  cloud  of  over-production  and  diminished 
demand,  to  be  followed  by  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
in  expanded  markets,  many  orders,  and  brisk  inquiries 
for  his  goods. 

He  has  triumphed  all  along  the  hne.  He  has 
been  undoubtedly  the  success  of  our  century.  He 
has  got  all — the  power  of  the  purse,  social  power, 
political  power.  All  earthly,  all  secular  power  is  his. 
Only  the  spiritual  power  is  not  his,  and  is  not  yet 
subject  to  him.  But  even  this  he  may  subdue  ;  if  he 
cannot  exercise  it  himself,  he  may  perhaps  press  it  into 
his  service,  use  it  for  his  ends,  pay  it  for  his  purposes. 

His  feelings  towards  men  of  thought  and  men  of 
letters  is  a  mingled  one  of  fear,  respect,  and  pity. 
Of  respect  and  fear,  because  intellect  is  an  unknown 
quantity  and  an  incomprehensible  force,  whose  exist- 
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ence  and  power  he  cannot  deny,  but  whose  attitude 
towards  himself  he  dimly  apprehends  may  be.  a  hostile 
one ;  of  pity,  because  its  possessors  have  not  found 
the  secret,  or  had  the  sense,  to  make  money.  On  this 
very  ground,  however,  he  reassures  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  being  in  need,  the  spiritual  power  must 
seek  the  highest  market  for  its  abihty,  must  neces- 
sarily offer  its  services  to  whosoever  offers  highest 
money  for  them.  The  hterary  labourer  may  even  be 
exploited  like  any  other  for  a  profit,  or  he  may  be  set 
to  work  to  do  the  capitalist's  ends  ;  may  be  hired,  as 
the  soldier  of  fortune  formerly,  to  fight  for  a  side  for 
a  period.  In  short,  the  power  of  literature  may  be 
bribed,  bought,  neutralised,  nullified,  as  a  dangerous 
independent  or  hostile  force.  It  may  be  set  to  work 
for  little,  and  unfortunately  his  calculations  in  this 
regard  are  only  too  well  grounded.  Unfortunately 
in  England,  though  much  less  so  in  France,  money  is 
able  to  press  into  its  service,  either  from  love  of  it 
and  the  good  things  it  gives,  or  more  Hkely  from 
necessity  to  live,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  spiri- 
tual power  and  best  hterary  abihty  of  the  time.  Much 
of  this  must  consider  itself  as  capacity  to  let  for  hire, 
which  often  cannot  allow  itself  individual  convictions. 
Happily,  however,  for  the  world  and  future  ages,  not 
all.  And  more  happily  not  the  best  and  highest 
kind,  which  besides  being  usually  'impracticable,' 
through  uncompliant  personal  convictions,  looks  also 
by  its  own  inner  law  of  being  for  other  payment  than 
money,  while  even  of  the  necessary  money  it  may 
now  more  and  more  hope  to  get  in  less  disagreeable 
ways  sufficient  for  its  moderate  requirements. 

And   thus  things  manage  a  httle  to  equilibrate 
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and  right  themselves.  For  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  a  nation  that  the  highest  literary  and  philosophic 
talent  should  be  absolutely  emancipated  from  every 
influence,  and  disconnected  from  every  interest  out- 
side itself,  whether  of  Capital,  Party,  Society,  the 
State,  or  the  Church  ;  that  thought  should  not  have 
the  faintest  fetter  save  what  thought  imposes,  and 
that  hterary  genius  should  follow  no  law  but  its  own 
impulse ;  for  only  in  perfect  freedom  to  find  and 
express  itself  without  fear  or  favour,  can  either 
prosper  or  profit  the  world,  or  even  avoid  doing  it 
evil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  important  that 
ability,  good,  but  less  than  the  highest,  should  have 
such  absolute  freedom,  and  such  may  offer  itself  for 
the  highest  market  it  can  find,  provided  it  takes  the 
side  on  the  whole  of  its  convictions,  which  need  not 
be  rigidly  held,  but  may  be  as  indefinite  and  expan- 
sible as  those  of  the  party  to  which  it  attaches  itself. 
The  thing  to  be  desired  for  men  of  this  class  is  that 
they  preserve  their  sense  of  independence  in  some 
degree,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  get  good  wages 
for  their  work. 


§8. 

The  result  of  the  capitalist's  conquest  is  that  we 
have  now  two  aristocracies — a  money  aristocracy  as 
weU  as  a  landed,  the  former  tending  ever  to  become 
more  powerful  as  compared  with  the  latter.  , 

Probably  more  than  one-half  the  total  annual 
produce  of  the  nation,  or  its  money  value,  goes,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  these  two  interests ;  to  the 
former  in  the  shape  of  rents — farm  rents  or  ground 
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rents — to  the  other  in  the  shape  of  profits  or  interest, 
and  we  should  probably  be  safe  if  we  said  that  nearly 
one-half  goes  to  what  might  be  roughly  called  the 
upper  ten  thousand  of  both  together.  Nay,  even  if 
we  confined  ourself  to  the  first  500  on  each  fist, 
so  as  to  include  chiefly  the  mightier  landed  magnates 
and  the  colossal  capitalists  (including  not  only  the 
chiefs  of  industry,  but  the  great  financiers  and 
mammoth  storekeepers  and  shopkeepers),  it  would 
be  surprising  to  see  the  total  their  incomes  would 
figure  up. 

It  is  true  that  by  a  sort  of  rough  compensation 
our  rich  men,  whether  capitalists  or  landlords,  cannot 
literally  consume  the  whole  of  their  huge  incomes, 
and  not  even  the  whole  of  that  part  which  they 
expend  in  appearance  wholly  on  themselves.  They 
may  spend  it,  they  cannot  consume  it.  Very  much 
of  it  must  pass  through  their  fingers  to  others,  be  they 
ever  so  tightly  closed.  To  a  considerable  extent,  and 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  it  is  even  held  in  trust 
for  others,  and  those  others  not  merely  their  children 
or  other  relatives,  but  the  general  public. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  his  consumption,  as  it  is 
called.  If  a  man  have  50,000^.  a  year — be  he 
aristocrat  or  capitalist — he  may  spend  it  all,  or  only 
a  part,  saving  and  investing  the  remainder  as  profit- 
ably as  he  can.  If  he  is  a  great  capitalist,  with 
profits  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.  per  annum,  he  may, 
if  it  so  pleases  him,  spend  it  all,  but  if  he  does  so  he 
will  grow  no  richer.  He  will  continue  to  draw  and 
spend  his  50,000Z.  every  year,  and  at  his  death,  say 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  he  will  have  nothing  to 
leave  his  children  save  his  business,  producing  this 
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same  sum  annually.  And  a  very  handsome  property 
too ;  but  if  he  had  resolved  to  spend  each  year  only 
20,000^.,  saving  and  investing  all  the  excess  over 
20,000Z.  in  his  business,  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years 
he  would  not  only  have  had  the  old  business  but  a 
very  enlarged  business,  yielding  a  greatly  increased 
annual  revenue.  The  additional  money  saved  each 
year  and  put  into  the  business  reproduces  itself  with 
current  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  paid  in 
wages,  if  sunk  in  machinery  it  is  stiU  there  in  money 
value  (as  an  increase  of  the  entire  industry),  while  it 
equally  gives  current  profits  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  thirty  years  we  have  really  the  old  business  with 
its  old  profits,  plus  all  savings  since  accumulated  at 
compound  interest,  amounting  to  an  enormous  addi- 
tional sum,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  fixed 
capital  or  circulating  capital.  Moreover,  during 
each  year  the  capitahst  will  have  benefited  both 
labourers  and  other  capitalists  by  spending  more  in 
wages  and  raw  materials,  if  not  on  new  machinery. 

And  something  like  this,  so  far  as,  and  so  long  as, 
his  business  permits,  is  what  the  typical  capitahst 
does,  because  he  wishes  not  only  to  live  in  handsome 
style,  and  to  get  power  by  the  spending  a  part  of  his 
money,  but  also  to  increase  his  profits  yearly,  so  as  to 
leave  his  children  rich. 

Now  as  to  the  part  spent  'productively,'  as  it 
is  called,  we  know  its  general  efiects  ;  it  benefits 
labourers,  the  capitahst  himself,  bankers  and  others, 
and  this  perpetually.  It  perpetually  reproduces 
itself  and  something  added,  while  in  the  process  of 
so  doing  it  has  benefited  all  these  and  others — hke  a 
fountain  ever  flowing,  and  ever  refiUing  itself  from  its 
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own  stream,  which  keeps  augmenting.  It  is  the  part 
spent  unproductively  that  is  somewhat  mysterious, 
and  the  effects  of  which  we  are  here  to  consider. 

Let  us  say  20,000^.  are  spent  annually  unproduc- 
tively, and  let  us  try  to  trace  the  first  circle  of  effects 
which  foUow  this  special  spending,  the  same  kind  of 
effects  following  on  a  smaller  scale  the  spending  of 
smaller  rich  men  into  whose  hands  it  may  first 
directly  pass. 

The  rich  man,  be  he  capitalist  or  landlord,  who 
has  20,000^.  a  year  to  spend,  has  an  order  to  this 
extent  on  all  saleable  things,  on  the  material  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  also,  be  it  remembered,  on  the 
immaterial  wealth  or  the  store  of  services  his  fellows 
can  render,  be  these  of  the  domestic,  skilled,  pro- 
fessional, or  any  other  sort.  Of  material  things 
bought,  he  is  only  able  to  consume,  in  the  literal 
sense,  a  very  small  portion  himself;  his  share  of 
food,  clothes,  wines,  and  other  things,  which  are 
consumed  if  used,  a  small  portion  only  of  things 
slowly  consumed  by  use,  as  his  houses,  furniture, 
ornaments,  carriages,  which  he  uses  in  common  with 
others.  Of  material  things,  whatever  exceeds  his 
own  personal  use,  must  go  toothers,  to  his  family,  to  his 
guests  and  friends,  to  his  servants,  to  the  poor,  to  his 
dogs  and  horses.  He  may  indeed,  like  Hehogabalus, 
consume,  if  so  minded,  the  most  rare  and  costly 
meats  and  wines,  but  still  the  cost  of  such,  though 
comparatively  great,  is  Hmited,  while  the  quantity 
is  strictly  hmited — '  hmited,'  as  Adam  Smith  tells  us, 
'  by  the  narrow  capacity  of  a  man's  stomach.'  He 
may  also,  without  much  if  any  consuming,  rent,  or 
buy,  or  hire,  and  so  appropriate  to  his  own  exclusive 
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disposal,  many  costly  things — horses,  handsome  foot- 
men, carriages,  yachts,  deer  forests,  fine  houses, 
splendidly  furnished  on  fine  sites.  Still  he  can 
hardly  keep  the  use  of  all  these  to  himself,  nor 
would  it  suit  his  purpose.  He  can  keep  them  from 
the  general  use  certainly,  but  he  will  share  them 
with  at  least  his  friends  and  guests.  He  may  spend 
all  his  income  (and  he  does  spend  all  he  does  not 
save) ;  but  he  does  not  himself  consume  what  he 
spends,  save  in  the  merest  verbal  way.  In  the  hteral 
sense  he  consumes  but  a  small  part  of  it,  he  and  his 
household. 

In  spending  his  money  the  rich  man  mostly  parts 
with  his  power  over  material  things,  and  orders  a 
service.  He  can  order  either,  but  the  latter,  after  a 
limited  amount  of  the  former  has  been  secured,  is 
more  useful.  He  pays  his  money  (supposing  his 
spending  income  to  be  expressed  in  money  not  in  his 
finished  goods)  for  services.  He  consumes  the  services, 
or  he  makes  use  of  them,  and  it  might  hence  be  said 
he  consumes  his  income  to  the  extent  that  he  uses 
the  services  for  his  own  purposes,  but  observe,  he  has 
not  by  so  doing  consumed  so  far  material  things, 
usually  alone  thought  of  as  wealth.  He  has  foreborne 
to  order  material  things,  has  passed  his  general  order 
on  either  material  things  or  services,  on  to  another  in 
exchange  for  a  special  service,  or  set  of  services,  from 
him.  The  recipient  of  the  money  may  or  may  not 
turn  it  into  material  things  ;  if  poor,  he  will  probably 
do  so ;  but  if,  as  is  more  Hkely,  he  is  rich,  he  in  his 
turn  may  pay  it  out  for  a  service,  thus  sparing  the 
material  stock  of  things. 

The  rich  man,  then,  to  a  great  extend  holds  his 
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wealth  in  trust  for  others — in  trust,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  with  a  difference,  because  he  does  not  part 
with  it  for  nothing.  Still,  he  holds  his  money  and  its 
general  command  over  things  for  those  whose  services 
he  must  absolutely  purchase,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  as  well  as  for  those  he  thinks  may  help  him, 
though  here  there  is  no  physical  but  only  a  moral 
necessity.  He  holds  it  for  his  medical  man,  the 
family  solicitor,  the  tutor  for  his  sons,  the  governess 
and  teachers  for  his  daughters ;  for  the  artist  who  has 
painted  his  own  and  his  wife's  portrait ;  for  the 
picture  dealer  who  sells  him  an  alleged  old  master  ; 
for  his  footmen,  valets,  grooms;  for  his  French  cook; 
for  the  builder,  upholsterer,  coachmaker,  who  give 
their  products  for  his  money,  value  for  value,  but  who 
thereby  gain  a  profit  on  their  outlay ;  for  his  grocer 
and  vsdne  merchant,  to  the  extent  also  of  their  profits, 
and  even  to  the  continued  employment  of  the  wine 
maker's  hands  in  France  ;  for  some  of  his  needy  rela- 
tions who  have  claims  upon  him ;  for  his  defaulting 
debtors,  or  those  who  dexterously  overreach  him,  and 
get  his  wealth  gratis,  as  in  the  game  of  Greek  against 
Greek  will  sometimes  happen.  Then,  again,  he  holds 
a  part  for  the  State  in  the  shape  of  his  taxes,  imperial 
and  local ;  for  the  public  of  his  own  town  ;  for  the  poor, 
in  the  shape  of  donations  to  charitable  institutions, 
amounting  to  an  annual  philanthropic  tribute  cheer- 
fully paid,  as  the  free  library  and  people's  park  were 
cheerfully  presented  to  his  townsmen,  and  both  for 
his  expected  quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of  popularity, 
so  pleasant  in  itself,  and  withal  likely  to  be  profitable 
in  many  ways,  besides  paving  the  way  to  Parliament, 
in  case  he  should  seek  the  suffrages  of  his  townsmen. 
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If  we  went  over  the  various  items  of  a  rich  man's 
yearly  expenditure  it  would  be  seen  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  it  is  exchanged  for  material  things  con- 
sumed by  himself  and  family,  and  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  it  must  go  to  form  part  of  the  incomes  of 
other  people,  some  of  whom  repeat  the  hke  distribut- 
ing process  on  a  smaller  scale  by  merely  passing  their 
money  orders  to  others  in  return  for  services  ;  so  that 
the  rich  man's  wealth  may  be  distributed,  in  whole  or 
part,  many  times,  and  may  form  part  of  the  incomes 
of  many  successive  persons,  before  it  reaches  one  who 
orders  with  it  material  products  for  consumption. 

In  sum,  he  does  not  consume  all  or  much  of  his 
income,  but  he  himself  spends  or  parts  with  it  all,  in 
return  for  which  he  gets  partly  material,  consumable 
goods,  necessaries,  and  luxuries,  which  he,  his  house- 
hold, and  his  friends  consume ;  partly  services  of 
various  kind,  some  of  them  necessary  and  some  of 
them  luxurious,  the  latter  much  rehshed  by  him,  and 
of  more  value  than  material  luxuries,  because  his 
desires  of  various  kinds,  as  the  desire  for  power  and 
display,  have  become  greatly  enlarged,  while  his 
appetites  and  needs  for  material  things  have  not 
greatly  increased.  Finally,  in  return  for  part  of  his 
expenditure,  he  may  get  neither  goods  nor  services, 
nor  anything  at  all  at  the  time,  beyond,  let  us  hope, 
his  pleased  consciousness.  But  he  will  get  something, 
and  his  expenditure  is  a  present  investment,  for  an 
expected  good,  not  saleable  or  transferable,  but  real- 
isable by  him  at  a  future  date— some  of  its  results 
at  once— in  the  form  of  popularity  perhaps,  and 
realisable  in  a  form  very  agreeable  in  itself,  besides 
bringing  with  it  the  potentiality  of  further  money 
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returns — assuming  the  economic  man  who  desires 
wealth  chiefly  to  still  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul 
of  our  plutocrat. 

He  gets  in  this  case  something  immaterial,  in- 
tangible, indefinite,  it  is  true,  but  something  that  is  to 
him  a  valuable  consideration  in  legal  phrase.  And 
further  and  more  generally,  though  he  does  not  con- 
sume his  income,  he  never  parts  with  any  of  it  without 
a  consideration.  In  every  instance,  save  the  rare  case 
when  he  gives  from  pure  benevolence,  he  gets  his 
quid  pro  quo.  In  the  exchange  he  passes  his  cheque, 
and  with  it  his  command  over  things  to  that  extent, 
because  he  chooses  to  realise  his  command  over  things 
in  a  concrete  form.  He  parts  with  the  cheque,  the 
general  command  ;  he  gives  by  it  a  special  command 
for  a  particular  thing,  and  this  he  gets,  either  a 
material  thing,  a  service,  or  a  potentiality  of  future 
service  (as  in  the  people's  park).  He  gets  directly 
or  indirectly  what  he  considers  well  worth  the  money, 
and  what  is  of  more  use  to  him  than  material  things, 
of  which  he  has  more  than  enough  already. 

We  exclude  here  the  very  exceptional  cases  where 
the  man  of  wealth  gets  only  the  gratified  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  good,  because  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  cases  of  disinterested  benevolence  are 
extremely  rafe,  an  admixture  of  calculation  being 
nearly  always  present,  even  when  the  rich  man 
restores  a  cathedral  or  founds  a  college.  (If  he  does 
not  do  it  for  expected  good  in  this  hfe,  he  does  it  for 
his  soul's  sake  hereafter  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  doing 
o-ood  to  others,  but  for  himself)  These  investments 
are  indeed  much  to  be  recommended,  especially  the 
latter,  but  they  are  seldom  disinterested.     They  are 
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either  made  for  present  popularity  with  its  accom- 
paniments or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  leaves 
his  money  after  death  to  found  a  college,  for  his  soul's 
sake  hereafter. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  rich  man  does  not  much 
reduce  by  his  consumption  the  material  stock  of  goods 
or  the  material  wealth  of  the  world,  as  people  com- 
monly suppose,  in  the  spending  of  his  income — that 
is,  the  part  of  it  which  he  spends  (nor,  for  that  matter, 
does  the  spendthrift  for  the  most  part).  He  draws 
mainly  on  the  immaterial  stock  of  things,  on  the  store 
of  services  lodged  in  individual  men  and  represented 
in  individual  capacities,  either  buying  these  in  the 
Jump,  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  or  paying 
for  them  one  by  one  or  by  the  set,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  disbursers  of  skilled  qr  learned  services, 
such  as  those  of  his  architect  qr  gohcitor.  He  does 
not  by  spending  his  wealth  take  away  the  food  from 
the  hungry,  nor  even  the  wine  from  the  well-to-do 
but  less  rich  than  himself.  On  the  contrary,  so  far 
as  his  direct  spending  goes,  he  gives  food  to  those 
who  without  his  employment  might  have  been 
hungry,  and  wine  to  the  well-to-do — the  family  phy- 
sician, solicitor,  the  schoolmaster  for  his  sons,  and 
many  others  of  the  middle  class. 

If  the  rich  man  does  not  spend  his  income  to  a 
great  extent  by  drawing  on  immaterial  wealth,  on 
the  capacities  vested  in  professional  and  other  men, 
he  must  either  spend  more  on  material  luxuries, 
having  by  hypothesis  already  spent  as  much  as  he 
cares  to  do,  or  he  must  give  it  away  for  nothing 
except  the  pleased  consciousness  of  doing  good,  or 
the  ease  of  his  conscience.    The  former  thing  business 
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men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing,  as  we  have  seen, 
nor  the  latter  until  they  see  death  nearing,  themselves 
being  childless,  when  they  occasionally  bethink  them 
that  it  might  be  a  safe  investment  in  spiritual  secu- 
rities to  be  reahsed  in  future — as  indeed  it  is.  The 
only  other  alternative  is,  in  fact,  not  to  spend  but  save 
and  re-invest  it  in  their  own  or  in  other  productive 
industry,  by  which,  no  doubt,  they  wiU  have  an  ever- 
accumulating  heap  of  wealth,  but  at  a  constantly 
dechning  rate  of  profit  or  interest.  This  constantly 
increasing  mass  will  be  of  no  more  good  to  them, 
unless  they  have  the  miser's  disposition,  than  when 
of  smaller  amount,  because  they  will  not  touch  it 
more ;  perhaps  it  wiU  be  of  still  less  use  to  their 
children,  because  they  will  do  the  very  opposite. 

Besides,  we  have  already  supposed  our  capitalist 
to  duly  proportion  his  savings  and  his  yearly  spend- 
ings,  and  to  add  a  fixed  amount  of  the  former  each 
year  to  his  capital.  His  business  and  the  yearly  yield 
of  it  are  thus  already  increasing  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  wants  of  his  children.  Finally,  by  spending  more 
in  other  ways,  he  wiU  get  at  once  the  gratification 
of  other  dominant  desires,  besides  the  possibihty  of 
even  adding  to  his  wealth  eventually  by  this  very 
spending. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB   SUPREMACY   OF   THE   CAPITALIST. 

The  American  ten-millionaires  have  not  discovered  so 
clearly  as  ours  the  advantages  and  the  pleasures  of 
transforming  part  of  their  wealth  into  the  form  of 
political  power,  though  it  is  said  they  invest  more 
before  their  death  in  spiritual  securities  realisable 
hereafter,  by  pious  bequest  to  college,  school,  or 
church,  or  almshouse.  No  doubt  the  colossal  moneyed 
man  in  America  is  credited  with  having  much  indirect 
political  influence,  but  directly  he  seems  not  to  care 
for  politics,  he  is  conspicuously  absent  from  both  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  and  the  Senate,  possibly 
because  American  politics  is  less  large  and"  exciting 
than  ours.  Whatever  the  cause,  a  fact  it  seems  to  be, 
and  hence,  from  want  of  other  larger  interests  such  as 
pohtics,  he  soon  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self or  his  money.  He  grows  tired  of  his  yachts  and  of 
his  costly  dinners,  of  the  balls  given  by  his  wife,  which 
cost  ten  thousand  dollars.  His  only  resource  is  to 
make  more  money,  a  process  ad  infinitum  and  ad 
absurdum,  because  the  end  of  making  money  was  and 
is  to  convert  it  into  desirable  things  of  which  it  gives 
command — comforts,  luxuries,  power,  &c.   No  doubt 
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in  the  mass  form  money  is  potential  power,  but  if  never 
realised  is  not  the  millionaire  like  one  starving  in  sight 
of  endless  good  things  ?  If  the  American  millionaires 
would  take  a  hint  from  ours — enter  Congress  and  direct 
the  general  pohcy  of  the  country — they  might  both 
make  their  wealth  more  secure  and  derive  an  additional 
interest  in  a  hfe  like  to  become  insipid  otherwise — 
such  Nemesis  following  unnatural  heaps.  Apparently 
they  do  not  care  to  do  so — which  only  proves  they 
are  not  so  fully  developed  as  our  plutocracy,  nor,  I 
add,  so  socially  omnipotent.  The  result  of  their  not 
having,  as  with  us,  an  expensive  interest  like  pohtics 
is  that  their  masses  of  wealth,  unsubject  to  such  annual 
process  of  attrition  as  their  English  cousins',  becomes 
ever  greater  masses,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen 
on  this  planet,  till  finally  they  either  leave  useless 
heaps  to  their  children,  or,  failing  these,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  be  benevolent  for  want  of  other  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  their  wealth — to  the  great  profit  of  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  let  us  hope  of  their  own  souls. 
To  return  to  our  own  rich  man.  His  real  relation 
to  the  amount  he  yearly  spends  is  tather  that  of  ah 
administrator  and  distributor  than  that  either  of  a 
consumer  or  an  absolute  owner.  He  holds  it,  but  he 
holds  it  for  others.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  is  an 
absolute  owner  of  it  in  the  legal  sense.  He  has  abso- 
lute command  over  it,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it 
— to  lock  it  up  in  his  strong  box,  to  bury  it  in  the 
earth,  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  if  he  chooses.  He 
could  keep  it  away  from  other  people  if  he  chooses, 
and  in  all  these  ways.  But  he  will  not  keep  it  from 
them,  because  he  can  do  much  better  by  parting  with 
it  to  them. 
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It  is  said  that  the  rich  man  should  regard  himself 
as  a  trustee  and  administrator  of  his  wealth ;  and  a 
trustee  he  is — only  with  a  difference.  He  parts  with 
all  his  money,  all  his  profits,  both  what  he  spends  and 
what  he  saves,  as  well  too  as  with  all  his  capital ;  but 
he  always  gets  something  in  return  for  what  he  parts 
with,  which  a  trustee,  as  commonly  understood,  does 
not ;  and  there  would  be  httle  to  complain  of  as  to 
this,  were  the  return  service  cheerfully  given,  generally 
useful,  and  no  more  than  a  fair  equivalent. 

Confining  ourselves  here  to  the  part  spent,  and 
neglecting  the  part  invested  in  his  business,  the  power 
which  the  rich  man  gets  in  return  is  very  great — not 
merely  the  powers  of  others  which  he  may  legitimately 
press  into  his  service  without  injury  to  the  lender  of 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  professional  man,  but  also 
power  illegitimate  and  hurtful  to  the  community, 
because  many  people  are  in  need  of  precisely  what 
he  has  such  a  plethora  of,  namely,  money,  or  they 
want  his  influence  to  obtain  money  or  places.  Many 
need  his  money  and  influence,  even  educated  and 
capable  men  ;  this  money  only,  the  favoured  few  will 
get,  and  they  will  get  it  only  on  his  terms.  This  it  is 
that  makes  the  rich  man's  money  so  great  and  some- 
times so  fatal  a  power.  It  is  not  so  much  that  his 
heap  here  causes  a  desert  there,  that  Dives'  purple 
and  fine  hnen  causes  Lazarus  to  be  in  rags,  because  it 
is  rather  the  reverse  that  is  true  of  the  modern  rich 
man,  who,  hke  our  capitaHst,  does  some  work ;  it  is  not 
this  that  makes  him  a  dangerous  social  growth,  but 
it  is  because  he  and  a  comparative  few  like  him  have 
the  first  handling  or  monopoly  of  a  thing  so  many 
want,  because  these  holders  must  part  with  it  all  to 
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gain  their  ends,  but  will  not  part  with  any  of  it  to 
the  needy,  be  they  ever  so  capable,  save  on  their  own 
dictated  terras,  nor  to  any  save  for  a  good  considera- 
tion. He  and  a  few  possess  and  control  the  heaps  of 
wealth,  the  law  protecting  their  possession,  and  very 
many  need  a  share ;  this  it  is  which  gives  the  rich 
such  a  power.  It  enables  them  to  exercise  a  double 
pressure  on  the  needy  who  can  serve  them,  whether 
with  hand  or  head. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  by  distributing,  by 
parting  with  his  money,  that  he  gets  his  great  and 
dangerous  power.  He  passes  his  cheque,  and  he  gets  in 
return  things  tangible  and  intangible,  but  all  pleasant 
and  good — wines,  horses,  yachts,  adulation,  pro- 
fessional skill,  complimentary  paragraphs,  the  disposal 
of  posts,  the  disbursements  of  public  money. 

It  is  very  true  that  certain  classes  and  interests  in 
self-protection  have  found  the  means  of  compelling  a 
share  both  of  landlords'  and  capitalists'  wealth  on  hon- 
ourable terms,  and  that  the  services  of  these  classes 
are  both  cheerfully  paid  and  pleasurably  rendered, 
true  also  that  ingenious  and  successful  assaults  are 
made  by  skilful  or  clever  or  crafty  individuals  on  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  and  that  in  other  ways  they  must 
part  with  portions  without  hurting  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence or  dignity  of  individuals  ;  but  it  still  remains 
true  that,  through  their  command  of  wealth  and 
capital,  the  capitahst'  class  both  have  and  exercise  a 
power  in  modern  society  much  disproportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  functions  discharged  by  them  ;  for, 
after  all,  manufacturers  and  iron-masters  and  finan- 
ciers and  merchants,  however  highly  we  rate  their 
work,  are  not  so  important  as  men  of  science,  men  of 
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letters,  or  statesmen,  nor  would  it  be  so  difficult  to  find 
the  sort  of  men  to  fill  their  places. 


§2. 

The  position  then  finally  of  our  capitalist  is  this. 
His  profits,  let  us  say,  are  30,000^.  a  year.  After 
dividing  with  his  hands,  or  rather  after  replacing 
what  he  has  paid  out  in  wages  to  them,  he  has 
30,000^.  left  as  profits.  This  he  may  consume  either 
wholly  or  in  part  in  the  course  of  the  year.  If  he 
consumes  it  wholly,  he  will  be  as  he  was,  neither  richer 
nor  poorer  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  will  next 
year,  and  every  year,  have  the  same  30,000Z.  to  con- 
sume, and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  he  will  have  all 
his  original  capital  replaced.  He  has  all  along  paid 
his  workmen,  and  he  has  had  30,000/.  to  spend  on 
himself. 

But  he  will  not  grow  richer,  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  leave  his  children  any  more  than  he  had  at 
the  start.  Accordingly,  the  usual  motive  of  saving 
being  to  make  provision  for  a  family,  as  well  as  to 
have  more  to  spend  without  fear  of  the  future,  we 
may  assume  that  he  will  not  spend  the  whole. 
Perhaps  he  will  not  spend  more  than  10,000Z.  or 
15,000Z.  a  year,  saving  all  that  exceeds  that  sum, 
and  investing  it  in  his  own  business,  or,  if  that  is 
not  expansible,  in  the  shares  of  a  joint- stock  com- 
pany or  in  foreign  securities.  Let  us  suppose  him  to 
invest  it  in  his  own  business,  and  suppose  him  also  to 
spend  15,000Z.  a  year  (that  is,  half  the  first  year's  in- 
come, which,  of  course,  will  be  increased  every  year). 

With  the  15,000/.  thus  added  to  his  capital  he 
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will  employ  more   hands,    and   probably   make  im- 
provements or  enlargements  in  his  machinery.     What 
he  will  not  do  with  it  is  to  give  higher  wages  to  his 
old  hands  if  he  can  avoid  it ;  because  he  has  already, 
we  are  to  suppose,  fought  out  this  question  with  his 
employes,  and  his  profits  were  the  share  he  succeeded 
in  getting,  and  only   the   current  profits.'    He  will 
engage  new  hands  and  make  improvements  in  his 
business,  either  in  the  machinery  or  in  some  other 
direction,  because  by  means  of  the  additional  hands 
and  the  better  machinery  the  product  will  be  pro- 
portionally greater,  and  he  may  fairly  hope,  by  the 
sale  of  it,  to  get  at  the  year's  end  all  this  additional 
outlay  together  with  current  profits  upon  it.     Thus 
at  the  year's  end  he  will  be  richer  than  he  was  last 
year  by  the  15,000^.    and  the   profits   on  it.     The 
15,000Z.  will  be  restored  to  him,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  has  gone  in  wages,  the  rest  being  still  to  the 
good  in  better  machinery,  &c.,  and  he  wUl  also  have 
the  interest,  or  rather  profit,  on  it.      In  the  next 
beginning  year  he  can  invest  a  further  sum  as  capital, 
amounting  to  15,000Z.  together  with  the  additional 
profit  on  the  previous  15,000?.,  which  at  ten  per  cent, 
amounted  to  1,500Z.     In  other  words,  he  can  each 
year  add  to  his  previous   capital  15,000Z.,  together 
with  the  profits  on  all   the  previous  additions,  and 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years  all  the  several  additions 
will  be  restored  to  him  increased  at  compound  in- 
terest, or  they   will   be   partly  restored  to  him  in 
money  for  goods,  and  partly  exist  in  the  shape  of  his 
improved  concern,  which  represents  so  much  money 
sunk  in  it,  on  which  it  now  gives  profit.     At  the  end 
of  any  given  year,  supposing   his   produce  for  the 
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year  to  be  all  sold,  he  would  have  all  his  advances 
in  wages  and  price  of  raw  material  restored  to  him, 
together  with  current  profits  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
all  his  capital  sunk  in  buildings,  machinery,  &c.,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  he  would  have  his 
greatly  increased  circulating  capital  restored,  together 
with  the  year's  profit  on  it  and  on  the  fixed  capital, 
together  with  the  value  of  his  connexion  as  a  working 
concern. 

Every  year  after  the  first  there  has  been  added 
more  than  15,000^.  to  his  previous  capital,  and  every 
year  what  he  adds  remains,  not  at  simple,  but  com- 
pound interest,  because,  by  hypothesis,  the  capitahst 
never  touches  in  the  way  of  spending  either  principal 
or  interest,  but  keeps  to  his  customary  annual  expen- 
diture of  15,000Z.  This  is  a  sufficiently  hberal  allow- 
ance it  vpill  be  granted,  but  yet  it  is  compatible  with 
enormous  simultaneous  accumulation,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  all  that  exceeds  this  sum  is  continually  in- 
vested, and  money  not  used  but  continually  rein- 
vested with  all  its  accumulations  is  necessarily  at 
compound  interest.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest  that  is  received.  It  is  the  rate  of  profit, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  rate  of  interest,  be- 
cause it  includes  his  own  wages  of  management, 
usually  rated  as  high  as  the  rate  of  interest,  and  it 
includes  insurance  against  certain  risks. 

Here  the  labourers  are  constantly  gaining  more 
and  more,  because  more  of  them  are  being  employed, 
and  perhaps  at  increasing  wages,  if  the  masters  are 
anxious  to  obtain  them.  Trade  generally  is  bene- 
fiting, because  more  raw  materials  and  better  ma- 
chinery are  ordered,  and  distributors  and  dealers  are 
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gaining  their  profits,  while  the  consumer  is  probably- 
getting  his  goods  at  cheaper  prices.  Meantime  the 
famUy  of  the  capitalist  have  a  colossal  fortune  in  the 
course  of  making  and  accumulating  for  them,  whilst 
all  the  time  the  capitalist  is  spending  15,000Z.  a  year 
on  himself  and  them,  but  also  to  the  profit  of  his  ser- 
vants and  the  professional  classes  ;  whilst  even  in  con- 
suming luxuries,  wines,  &c.,  he  helps  to  give  a  profit 
to  the  English  wine  merchant,  the  wine  producer, 
and  wine  cultivator  in  France,  together  with  wages  to 
their  assistants  and  labourers.  Could  there  then,  one 
is  inclined  to  ask,  be  a  greater  general  benefactor  than 
this  our  capitahst,  so  much  abused  by  the  socialists? 
Or  could  there  be  a  better  industrial  or  social  system 
conceived  than  the  existing  one,  in  which  he  is  the 
chief  and  central  figure  ?  Could  there  be  one  con- 
ceived that,  on  the  whole,  would  work  so  well  for 
all,  what  though  it  works  so  specially  well  for  him  ? 

To  this  the  sociahst  replies,  that  his  profits  and 
capital  increase  without  trouble  on  his.  part,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  caU  his  profits  the  rewards  of  abstinence 
or  forbearing  to  spend,  when  all  the  time  he  is 
spending  amply  and  sufficiently  to  gratify  every 
earthly  desire,  whether  of  luxury,  ostentation,  or 
power.  There  is  no  credit  due  to  him  for  his  absti- 
nence from  spending  in  such  a  case,  and  as  to  his 
additional  savings,  it  properly  belongs  to  his  workers. 
He  ought  not  to  have  more  profits  than  the  very 
ample  sum  which  he  spends,  in  the  present  case  of 
15,000Z.  a  year.  In  fact  the  salary  of  a  good  manager 
is  all  that  is  justly  his  due.  His  savings  are  always 
made  at  the  cost,  either  of  his  hands  that  he  has 
deprived  of  their  share,  or  of  the  pubhc  that  he  has 
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taxed  by  a  monopoly  price,  or  of  his  competitors  that 
he  has  driven  away  to  get  their  custom.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  in  his  embryo  condition,  he  had  no  savings, 
more  than  working  men,  whose  condition  differed  httle 
from  his,  and  as  the  capitahst  is  not  a  '  creator '  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing,  he  has  not  made 
nor  created  the  savings  or  the  capital  He  has  only 
managed  to  appropriate  it,  in  ways  not  contrary  to 
law  at  the  time,  but  contrary  to  morality,  and  some 
of  them  since  pronounced  contrary  to  law. 

And  truly  enough,  without  going  the  length  of 
the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx,  his  position  is  a  very  re- 
markable and  fortunate  one.  With  one  hand  he  may 
spend  and  have  the  world  at  his  feet  by  his  spending  ; 
while  again,  by  saving  part  each  year,  he  may  have 
enormous  accumulations  going  on  simultaneously 
without  any  additional  labour,  or  even  anxiety,  on  his 
part,  probably  with  far  less  labour  than  when  he 
began  his  career,  and  with  far  less  difficulty  in 
saving.  Nothing  succeeds  hke  success,  and  above  all 
the  capitahst's  success.  You  spend,  and  subdue  one 
half  the  world  in  spending ;  you  save — you  can  hardly 
help  it,  with  so  hberal  an  allowance — at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  foolish  if  you  did  not  save,  having  got  all 
there  is  to  be  got,  all  pleasure  and  power,  by  spending 
— and  your  savings  are  ever  increasing  themselves  at 
compound  interest,  and  this  not  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest,  but  at  rate  of  profit,  remember,  which  is 
more  than  double.  Your  accumulations  are  increas- 
ing themselves  like  the  rolling  mass  of  snow,  and  with- 
out effort  on  your  part.  Surely  the  capitalist's  lot  is 
a  happy  one  as  well  as  that  of  the  landlords,  who,  as 
Mill  and  Cairnes  affirm,  '  grow  rich  in  their  sleep.' 
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Surely  there  is  here  an  '  unearned  increment,'  as  well 
as  in  the  landlords'  rent. 

And  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  that  the  capitalist  looks 
to  get,  and  actually  gets  in  the  general  run  of  cases. 
It  is  the  current  rate  of  profits  that  he  looks  for,  which 
is  at  least  double  the  rate  of  interest,  and  this  on  all 
his  capital,  whether  invested  in  machinery  or  advanced 
in  wages  or  the  price  of  raw  material.  If  the  rate  of 
interest  is  4  per  cent.,  the  capitahstwiU  only  consider 
8  per  cent,  fair  profits,  because  he  rates  his  own 
services  at  a  percentage  on  all  the  capital,  fixed  and 
circulating,  although  neither  his  labour  nor  his  anxiety 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  con- 
trolled and  managed  ;  because  his  labour  is  obviously 
little  greater  with  a  larger  capital,  and  his  anxiety 
is  not  a  thing  that  increases  according  to  a  quanti- 
tative law,  but  may  be  quite  as  great  with  10,000Z. 
at  stake  as  500,000Z.,  if  the  smaller  sum  is  all  he 
has. 

Just  after  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century  profits  were  very  high 
while  he  had  the  monopoly  of  the  world's  markets. 
It  was  not  8  or  10  per  cent,  that  manufacturers  got, 
but  20,  40,  50,  100  per  cent,  in  many  cases,  a  fact 
which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  extraordi- 
nary and  unparalleled  growth  of  capital  in  England 
during  the  present  century,  as  well  as  for  the  huge 
fortunes  made  by  individual  pien,  and  also  for  the 
concentration  of  the  greater  part  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  hereditary  houses. 

It  is  true  that  the  rich  capitahsts  are  not  now 
adding  to  their  wealth  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  former 
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days,  partly  because  the  rate  of  profit  has  for  various 
reasons  fallen,  one  of  the  reasons  being  the  very  in- 
crease of  capital  from  past  profits,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  continued  investments  for  all  the 
increase  at  the  old  higher  rates.  It  is  because  the 
mass  of  capital  is  so  great  that  it  now  increases  in  a 
dwindling  ratio,  like  '  goodness  grown  to  a  plurisy, 
which  dies  in  his  own  too-much.'  But  the  fall  is 
very  slow,  and  may  be  arrested,  and  even  for  a  time 
turned  into  a  rise  in  particular  branches  of  productive 
industry ;  while,  if  the  rate  is  smaller,  the  surface  of 
capital  on  which  the  smaller  rate  is  gained  is  great  by 
past  accumulations. 


§  o. 

There  is  another  thing  besides  which  checks  the 
further  growth  of  the  greater  capitalists  much  more 
effectually  than  the  tendency  to  a  fall  of  profits.  The 
capitahst  has  children,  and  at  his  death  his  wealth  is 
divided,  and  not  usually  according  to  the  principle  of 
primogeniture. 

But  for  the  operation  of  this  cause  tending  to  dis- 
persion, the  inequality  of  wealth  which  now  exists 
would  have  been  far  more  glaring  than  it  is.  Every 
generation  the  masses  are  re-divided.  The  larger 
masses  gathered  through  a  lifetime  are  broken  at 
the  end  of  the  gatherer's  life.  And  there  is  no  primo- 
geniture, unless,  perhaps,  there  be  landed  estate.  The 
property  is  divided  by  the  capitalist's  Will  amongst 
sons  and  daughters  according  to  prevailing  sentiments 
of  justice  amongst  his  class.  The  business  is  not 
broken  up,  and  the  shares  of  the  children  are  usually 
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left  invested  in  the  business,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
family  as  a  sort  of  company  instead  of  to  a  single 
individual,  though  a  single  son  who,  in  the  father's 
lifetime,  has  shown  business  aptitude  is  commonly 
left  the  nominal  owner,  but  really  rather  the  manager, 
of  the  business  for  the  family  company. 

Each  one  has  his  or  her  share  of  the  capital,  and 
receives  a  corresponding  share  of  the  yearly  profits, 
and  perhaps  the  daughters  have  only  an  annual  charge 
on  the  profits  without  any  part  of  the  principal.  The 
collective  savings  of  all  may  now  be  as  great  as  if 
there  were  only  a  single  owner,  and  may  be  invested 
in  the  business,  but  neither  is  likely  to  be  so,  and 
consequently  the  business  will  not  grow  on  the  same 
scale  as  during  the  founder's  life.  Moreover,  the  head 
is  now  more  fettered  in  his  actions. 

The  portions  of  each  may  be  divided  again  in  the 
next  generation,  and  there  is  now  a  httle  joint-stock 
company  of  relatives  in  place  of  the  single  original 
capitalist. 

In  the  first  generation  after  the  father's  death 
there  may  be  four  who  own  the  capital  and  divide 
the  profits ;  in  the  next,  if  it  holds  together  so  long,  if 
individuals  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  sell  out  their 
shares,  there  would  probably  be  ten  or  twelve  persons 
interested  with  equal,  or  more  likely  unequal,  shares. 
The  concern,  at  any  rate,  tends  to  pass  into  the  joint- 
stock  family  company,  the  single  owner  is  gone,  and 
the  business  is  charged  with  the  claims  of  several,  and 
would  be  with  a  constantly  increasing  number,  were 
it  not  that  for  various  reasons  individual  claims  are 
often  bought  out  by  the  head  of  the  firm  in  the 
name  of  the  concern.     Moreover,  internal  differences 
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may  arise,  and  the  business  divide  into  two  houses, 
competing  against  each  other. 

So  history  repeats  itself.  The  clan  or  tribe  began 
with  a  single  ancestor,  which  became  a  group  of  kin- 
dred owning  the  land  in  common.  This  again  divided 
itself  into  parts  often  more  or  less  hostile.  Here, 
however,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  show  why  our 
great  capitalist  is  not  hkely  to  increase  in  future  at 
the  rapid  rate  of  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  great  businesses  to  be 
divided  as  to  ownership  in  the  second  generation,  and 
still  further  in  the  third.  The  business  itself  may 
increase  all  the  time,  more  hands  may  be  employed^ 
and,  in  fact,  we  see  in  the  great  hereditary  concerns 
both  of  these  happen.  But  the  concern  is  virtually  a 
small  company,  with  probably  some  outsiders  of  good 
business  power  in  addition  to  the  family  relations. 
Moreover,  there  is  more  and  more  a  tendency  to  con- 
vert such  into  complete  joint-stock  companies  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  law,  from  the  facilities  which  they 
afford  for  buying  and  selUng  shares  in  them.  Many 
persons  have  now  an  interest  in  the  profits  from  the 
business  as  well  as  the  workers,  and  will  be  inchned 
to  resist  their  unhmited  claims  to  a  rise  of  wages, 
which  wiU  mean  for  themselves  a  diminished  income 
— no  longer  reckoned  by  the  ten  thousands  as  in 
the  "days  of  the  great  single  capitahst — the  man  of 
egoistic  genius  who  initiated  the  whole. 

Of  course  in  every  generation  the  individual  man 
of  genius,  of  the  old  type,  will  arise,  who  will  make  a 
great  fortune  himself,  and  from  nothing.  But  this  will 
only  happen  when  some  great  new  opportunity  offers, 
or  is  created  by  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery 
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or  invention,  or  by  individual  enterprise  of  men  in 
finding  new  regions  for  trade.  Then  will  appear 
anew  the  great  capitalist,  as  he  appeared  at  the  end 
of  last  century,  at  the  revolution  in  manufactures, 
again  at  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  again  at 
the  revolution  in  conveyance  and  travelling  produced 
by  railways.  He  has  appeared  successively  as  the 
manufacturer,  the  ironmaster,  the  big  brewer  and 
distUler,  the  great  contractor,  the  railway  king,  the 
mammoth  storekeeper.  And  he  would  again  appear, 
because  he  would  again  get  his  chance  if  there  was 
any  great  and  general  improvement  in  machinery,  or 
any  great  expansion  in  trade.  He  would  have  ap- 
peared had  the  electric  fight  Jbeenageneral  success. 
But  the  great  new  capitalist,  when  Ee  comes,  ^11 
probably  not  get  so  free  a  field  all  to  himself  as  his 
prototype.  And,  in  any  case,  he  will  only  be  colossal 
during  one  generation.  At  his  death  his  empire  "vdll 
be  broken  up  and  his  possessions  divided,  so  that  here 
is  one  very  decided  limit  to  his  indefinite  increase. 


Our  conclusion  is  that  the  very  rich  are  not  grow- 
ing richer,  contrary  to  the  popular  one,  and  contrary 
to  that  expressed  by  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  as  weU 
as  by  Karl  Marx.  There  is  a  natural  dispersion  and 
division  of  the  larger  masses  of  capital  going  on  from 
natural  causes,  which  could  only  be  prevented  by  the 
capitalist  following  the  evil  precedent  of  the  landlord 
(without  even  the  landlord's  justification),  of  disin- 
heriting the  younger  children — a  thing  which  he  is 
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too  sensible  a  man  to  do,  but  which,  if  it  became  at  all 
common,  should  be  prevented  by  law. 

A  good  many  in  the  course  of  three  generations 
get  a  share  of  the  original  capitalist's  wealth  from 
this  cause,  as  weU  as  a  good  many  through  the  way 
that  each  of  them  during  his  lifetime  spends  his 
yearly  income. 

But  it  may  be  said :  if  a  capitalist  leave  at  his 
death  1,000,000?.,  to  be  divided  amongst  four  sons, 
each  would  have  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  each,  starting  with  such  a 
capital,  should  not  make  at  the  end  of  thirty  years 
greater  accumulations  than  their  father,  who  probably 
started  with  nothing.  And  no  doubt  if  they  possessed 
their  father's  business-genius,  energy,  and  good  luck, 
which  was  only  half  luck — above  all,  if  there  was  the 
same  expanding  fields  of  business  and  the  same  great 
chance  of  monopoly  open,  they  might  make  the  same 
great  profits  and  reach  perhaps  greater  results.  But 
there  is  not  the  same  high  profits  to  be  had,  and  the 
new  fields  of  enterprise  and  high  profits  are  not  to 
be  found.  And  supposing  them  as  saving  as  their 
father,  they  cannot  continue  to  invest  their  savings 
each  year  in  their  own  business,  because  there  is  not 
room  for  indefinitely  increasing  capital  without  a 
decline  of  profits,  and  perhaps  without  a  loss,  and 
even  less  than  no  profits.  If  they  are  producers  they 
may  produce  too  much ;  if  they  are  merchants  who 
buy  and  sell  they  may  import  or  export  too  much. 
Our  capital,  then,  is  increasing,  but  the  capitaHsts  are 
getting  smaller  profits.  Still,  starting  as  they  now 
mostly  do  from  the  platform  of  advantage  made  for 
them  by  their  father's  inherited  capital,  they  get  their 

T   2 
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smaller  profits  on  a  large  area  of  capital,  and  they 
get  it  from  the  beginning  of  their  career.     He  who 
has  inherited  250,000/ — a  not  uncommon  inheritance 
for  the  capitalist's  sons — if  he  can  get  10  per  cent,  on 
it  in  his  business  will  have  25,000/.  a  year,  which 
would  have   been  considered   a  princely  income  a 
century  ago.     And  such  a  one  can  still  save  half  of 
this,  and  invest  it  so  far  as  possible  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, where  he  is  by  hypothesis  getting  10  per  cent. ; 
and  if  his  own  business  does  not  profitably  admit  of 
greater  extension  he  can  at  least  lend  or  otherwise 
invest,  so  as  to  secure  4  or  5  per  cent,  for  it.    In  any 
case,  even  if  he  got  nothing  for  it,  he  could  save  half 
each  year,  sufficient  to  leave  ample  provision  for  his 
children.     But  it  still  follows  that  the  larger  masses 
of  capital  are  in  the  hands  of  a  comparative  few — in 
the  capitalists'  famihes.     These  individuals,  however, 
are  being  multiphed  in  every  generation,  and   the 
constant  subdivision  would  bring  them   down  from 
wealth  were  it  not  that  the  portions  of  any  of  them 
who  have  business  capacity  can  be  again  increased 
and   raised   by  profits.     Capital  is   not    Hke  land, 
which  cannot  be  increased  in  amount.     Capital  can 
be  indefinitely  increased,  until  it  becomes  so  great 
and  profits  so  email,  that  men  think  it  not  worth 
saving  more  to  get  so  small  a  further  increase.     But 
we  are  a  good  while  from  this  extreme  limit — the 
minimum  of  profits  so  much  dreaded — even  if  we 
ever  reach  it.      For  when  there  is  Httle  room  for 
further  increase  at  home,  capital  may  go  abroad  for 
increase,   so   that  there   may  be   an   enormous  ad- 
ditional increase  at  present  without  a  further  fall, 
the  world  being  one  country  as   respects   capital ; 
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from  all  whicli  it  follows  that  the  class  or  caste  who 
hold  capital  will  continue  in  a  great  measure  to  hold 
it,  and  the  only  outsiders  who  can  hope  to  get  a 
share  of  capital  are  either  those  who  make  some 
great  new  discovery  or  invention,  or  else  the  able 
manager  or  foreman,  or  else  he  who  marries  the 
rich  daughter,  or  haply  the  widow,  of  the  capitalist. 
True,  those  most  hkely  to  succeed  in  bearing  off  the 
heiresses  are  not  men  of  business,  but  rather  the 
needy  younger  son  of  the  aristocracy,  the  handsome 
guardsman,  or  the  young  curate,  in  which  cases, 
however,  the  wealth  is  more  likely  to  be  further 
divided  than  if  the  ladies  had  united  their  fortunes 
with  the  man  of  business. 

Such,  then,  is  the  capitahstic  regime  in  its  essen- 
tial economic  and  social  aspects,  and  such  its  central 
figure  and  most  remarkable  individual  product ;  a 
regime  which  is  the  last  development  of  individualism 
and  private  property,  and  which,  in  addition  to  other 
consequent  good  and  evU,  has  greatly  increased  in- 
equality of  wealth  and  social  condition,  by  raising 
from  the  general  level  of  industrial  hfe  of  a  century 
ago  the  greatest  plutocracy  the  world  has  yet 
seen ;  and  this  (what  is  the  more  remarkable)  after 
the  doctrine  of  equality  had  been  strongly  preached 
afresh,  and  in  a  century  that  seems  bent  on  making 
greater  equality  one  of  its  chief  social  goals. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PRIVATE   PROPERTY:    ITS   ORIGIN,   NATURAL   AND 
HISTORICAL. 

§1- 

Yet  here  the  system  is  with  all  its  evils.  It  exists 
in  every  civihsed  country  as  the  ultimate  driving 
principle  of  our  strenuous,  ceaseless,  and  infinitely 
diversified  modern  industry.  ISTay,  it  exists,  though 
in  less  extreme  development,  in  the  semi-civihsed, 
and  in  all  but  the  most  savage  lands.  We  live  under 
and  by  this  system  of  individualism,  of  property,  of 
egoism  ;  it  is  the  mainspring  of  all  our  life,  the  source 
of  aU  energy  and  enterprise,  the  stirrer  of  all  invention 
and  useful  initiative,  the  ultimate  motive  power  which 
turns  the  mUlion  wheels  of  industry,  because  it  is  this 
egoistic  spring  which  first  sets  all  the  material  forces 
in  movement.  It  is  the  true  primum  mobile  in  the 
social  and  moral  world,  because  in  that  sphere  man 
seeks  first  the  conservation  of  his  '  Ego,'  next  that  of 
those  who  are  dearest  to  him ;  finally,  he  seeks  the 
expansion  of  his  '  Ego,'  and  the  multiplication  of  his 
power,  the  gratification  of  his  pride  and  vanity ;  and 
property — money — in  our  modern  times  is  the  chief, 
if  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  only,  means  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  these  desired  ends. 
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Outside  our  windows  in  a  great  city  we  can  hear 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  business  and  traffic,  inside  the 
factories  is  the  ceaseless  din  and  whirr  of  the 
machinery  ;  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  mighty  labour 
and  hubbub  of  modern  times  is  the  desire  of  indi- 
vidual men  to  better  their  fortunes,  to  make  further 
acquisitions  of  money  or  money's  worth  ;  for  whoso 
can  command  the  most  of  these  can,  in  the  universal 
behef,  gain  all  other  desirable  things,  and  it  is  certain 
at  least,  whatever  the  moralist  or  philosopher  may 
say,  that  by  the  help  of  wealth  a  man  may  secure 
many  lawful  gratifications,  may  ward  off  terrible 
evils  and  dangers  from  those  who  are  dearest  to  him, 
may  save  himself  from  many  shames  and  degradations 
and  dangers,  and  greatly  add  to  his  happiness  and 
comfort  during  his  earthly  sojourn.  These  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  which  make  the  love  ol 
it  a  lively  spur  to  enterprise  and  a  source  of  good, 
what  though  it  be  at  the  same  time  the  root  of  so 
very  much  evil. 

Men  are  indeed  urged  to  action,  are  driven  hither 
and  thither  for  other  things  than  property  or  wealth. 
They  seek  power,  fame,  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the 
gratifications  of  knowledge  ;  they  seek  to  do  good  ; 
but  they  are  the  fewer  who  follow  these  several  ends, 
and  they  follow  them  less  persistently.  The  majority, 
pohtical  economy  says  all  men,  seek  wealth,  and 
they  follow  it  with  a  greater  zeal  and  devotion,  a  more 
concentrated  and  constant  exercise  of  all  their  energies 
and  faculties  than  the  votaries  of  any  other  pursuit. 
The  service  of  Mammon  is  more  sincere,  and  engages 
more  of  the  heart  and  soul,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
by  the  moralist  that  men  are  irrational  in  this  ardour 
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and  engrossment  of  their  idolatry,  finding  themselves 
born  into  our  modern  world,  where  money  is  such  a 
potent  force  for  good,  and  where  the  want  of  money 
exposes  one  to  such  a  formidable  hst  of  evils. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  this  great  instinct  and  institution  of  property,  to 
trace  its  roots  and  growth  in  history,  and  its  source 
in  human  nature.  We  shall  thereafter  be  better  en- 
abled to  understand  the  present  force  of  the  desire, 
and  to  see  if  there  be  any  ways  in  which  the'instinct 
might  be  lessened  or  the  institution  modified  with 
advantage- 


§2. 

All  human  societies  under  all  civilisations,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  evolution  or  development,  have 
come  inevitably  to  the  institution  of  private  property 
— nearly  always  to  private  property  in  land,  and  in- 
variably to  private  property  in  movable  things  ;  the 
exceptions  to  the  former  being  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  while  those  to  the  latter 
are  of  the  kind  which  illustrate  the  universality  of 
the  rule,  being  such  things  as  could  not  be  withheld 
from  common  use. 

Under  all  civilisations,  after  a  certain  stage  of 
social  development,  the  collective  will  of  Society, 
speaking  through  its  organ  of  Law,  has  said  to  the 
individual  units :  '  The  things  of  the  earth  shall  be 
yours  individually,  under  certain  conditions  ;  yours 
to  get  and  to  give,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  enjoy, 
and  to  pass  on,  provided  only  that  you  have  come  by 
them  in  ways  that  the  law  recognises,  or — to  give  you 
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still  wider  latitude  of  acquisition — in  ways  that  the 
law  has  not  expressly  forbidden.  Things  must  have 
individual  owners,  and  these  are  the  conditions  on 
which  you  shall  be  lawful  owners ;  and  these  are  the 
ways  in  which  you  will  not  be  lawful  owners,  but 
thieves  and  robbers,  or  unlawful  holders  of  other 
men's  property,  to  be  punished  accordingly.' 

To  this  all  nations,  all  the  great  families  of  man- 
kind, have  come  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  history — 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Eomans,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Germans,  the  Celts,  the 
Slavs.  Thus  the  Jews  had  reached  the  institution  of 
private  property  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given, 
or  at  least  before  the  Book  of  Exodus  was  writ- 
ten, in  which  the  command  appears,  'Thou  shalt 
not  steal ; '  '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
house  ....  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything 
that  is  his.'  They  had  reached  private  property  in 
land  when  the  Deuteronomist  pronounced  a  curse  on 
him  that  '  removed  his  neighbour's  landmark.'  In 
hke  manner  the  Eomans  had  reached  private  pro- 
perty^ when  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed,  in 
which  the  penalties  against  theft  and  robbery  are 
still  more  severe  than  in  the  Mosaic  law.  All  na- 
tions, in  fact,  would  seem  to  haVe  reached  private 
property  at  a  stage  rudely  analogous  to  the  period  of 
man's  estate  for  the  individual,  and  the  internal  history 
of  each  country  subsequent  to  this  attainment  of  man- 
hood becomes  largely  a  struggle  of  classes,  obscure 
and  prolonged,  respecting  property,  which  ever  tends 
to  get  into  fewer  hands,  more  egoistic,  energetic  or 
unscrupulous — the  eternal  evil  of  the  system,  which 

'  Mommsen  thinks  that  they  began  with  common  property  in  land. 
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no  nation  under  ancient  civilisations  was  ever  able  to 
guard  against,  which  would  appear  from  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  internal  national 
decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Captivity ;  and 
which  certainly,  under  the  name  of  latifundia,  and 
luxury,  its  necessary  concomitant,  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire. 

All  modern  nations  in  hke  manner  have  come 
to  private  property,  having  started,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  with  communism  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced. They  all  came  to  private  property  in  land 
at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  and  to  private  property 
in  movables  at  a  still  earlier,  the  chief  exceptions  to 
be  found  being  amongst  the  Eussian  and  the  Hindoo 
village-communities,  and  the  Slav  house-communities, 
where,  though  the  tendency  is  to  private  property,  it 
has  not  yet  been  fully  reached.  Thus  twice  all  along  the 
line,  or  nearly  so,  once  under  the  ancient  civihsations 
and  again  under  modern  civilisation,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon has  repeated  itself.  Nay,  according  to  Sir 
H.  Maine,  it  reproduced  itself  again  at  the  colonisation 
and  occupancy  of  the  North  American  continent,  the 
early  Puritan  settlers,  with  the  fear  of  the  Indians  and 
wild  beasts  in  the  distant  forest,  having  started  in 
village  communities. 

In  all  these  cases  men  started  with  aggregate 
property,  and  they  came  eventually  to  individual 
property,  and  in  each  case  they  did  so  independently 
of  each  other's  or  of  preceding  examples.  It  was 
in  each  case  apparently  a  necessary  development  or 
stage,  arrived  at  under  irresistible  forces. 

There  was  no  private  property  in  the  earhest  stage 
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on  which  the  light  of  history  falls — neither  in  land 
nor  goods,  so  far  as  we  may  trust  the  indications  of 
history,  as  interpreted  by  the  best  authorities.^  There 
was  none  at  first,  but  we  invariably  find  it  later  on,  and 
we  also  find  the  tendency  to  be  to  an  ever  clearer 
definition  of  individual  proprietary  right,  as  well  as 
in  a  still  later  stage  to  a  creation  and  a  clearer  re- 
cognition of  new  kinds  of  property  not  previously 
appropriable  by  individuals. 

Everywhere,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  history 
of  nations,  we  find  private  property  recognised,  and 
an  increasing  tendency  to  withdraw  things  from  the 
category  of  common  property,  or  joint  property,  or 
no  man's  property  [res  nullius),  and  to  make  them 
individual  property.  Add  that  in  modern  times  we 
find  a  tendency  to  create  new  kinds  of  private  pro- 
perty, as  in  the  case  of  trade-marks,  copyrights,  and 
patents,  where  new  things  have  been  produced  for  the 
general  benefit.  Now  this  universahty  of  the  phe- 
nomena seems  to  indicate  a  social  necessity,  a  law  of 
social  evolution,  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  aU  societies  the  institution  of  private  property 
is  a  necessity,  and  a  system  of  community  of  property 
no  longer  possible.  There  must  be  some  necessity, 
either  in  human  nature  or  in  the  external  physical 
circumstances  of  men  in  a  state  of  aggregation,  that 

'  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  Emile  de  Laveleye,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  other  less  known  authorities.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
who  hold  a  different  opinion,  amongst  whom  are  M.  de  Coulanges,  in 
his  Anden  Cit6,  and  Mr.  Denman  Ross  (Early  History  of  Landholding 
among  the  Germans).  But  neither  of  these  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  private  property  in  our  nearly  absolute  sense  existed,  and  all  must 
allow  that  property  was  only  private  as  respects  some  of  its  rights ;  that 
its  character  was,  in  fact,  more  communistic,  and  that  is  all  that  our 
generalisation  and  argument  requires. 
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always  led  and  which  therefore,  perhaps,  always  would 
lead  to  this  invariable  result ; — something  either  in 
man  himself,  or  in  the  universal  features  of  his  en- 
vironment, or  a  result  of  the  joint  action  of  both.  In 
short,  it  must  be  a  scientific  law,  a  dynamical  law  or 
law  of  change,  that  man  must  come  to  private  property 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  since  it  has  hap- 
pened under  every  variety  of  physical  surroundings, 
we  may  eliminate  this  element,  and  say  it  is  a  law 
depending  on  human  nature.  It  is  a  law  of  men  in 
the  social  union  that  they  must  come  to  private  pro- 
perty at  a  certain  stage,  but  whether  that  is  the  final 
stage  is  a  different  question  which  we  will  hereafter  con- 
sider. We  only  note  here  that  no  society  has  ever  yet 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  individual  property  to 
nationalised  or  common  property,  though  in  modern 
societies  there  are  certain  facts  indicating  a  tendency 
in  that  direction. 

*  It  cannot  have  been  an  accident,  because  so  many 
communities  developing  independently  have  all  come 
to  it.  It  cannot  have  been  a  matter  of  arbitrary  choice 
on  the  part  of  men  themselves,  in  which  some  nations 
might  choose  one  way  and  others  differently,  some  pre- 
ferring common,  others  individual  property,  for  as 
matter  of  fact,  as  we  have  already  said,  all  came  or  have 
come  to  individual  property.  It  was  neither  a  matter 
of  chance  nor  of  choice  but  of  necessity  that  man,  the 
pre-eminently  social  animal,  who  cannot  live  without 
the  labour  and  help  of  his  fellows,  and  whom  accord- 
ingly we  should  rather  have  expected  d priori  to  have 
been  communistic  in'  his  instincts,  should  nevertheless 
come  to  some  understanding  with  his  fellows,  or  else 
that  his  leaders  should  devise  arrangements  resulting 
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in  the  partition  of  the  earth  and  the  things  of  the 
earth  amongst  individuals,  to  deal  with  their  portions 
as  they  please.  Men,  hke  the  bees  and  the  ants,  must 
work  in  common  to  get  material  enjoyable  things,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  community  of  labour,  there 
is  not,  as  with  the  bees  and  ants,  a  community  of 
goods.  In  the  infancy  of  the  species  there  does  appear 
to  have  been  this  communism,  but  as  men  progressed 
in  civilisation  they  abandoned  it,  and  came  to  indi- 
vidual property.  Why  was  this?  What  were  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  universal  and,  as  would 
appear,  inevitable  result  —  a  result  which,  con- 
ceivably at  least,  might  have  been  different,  and 
which,  had  it  been  so,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  greatest  of  our  species,  from  Plato  to  Eousseau, 
have  spared  our  race  from  endless  and  immeasurable 
evUs. 

In  fact  the  institution  of  private  property  in  land 
was,  according  to  Plato,  Eousseau,  and  More,  the 
primal  and  capital  social  blunder  into  which  our 
species  was  betrayed,  the  true  'fall  of  man'  socially — 
a  blunder  and  a  crime  to  which  is  referable  aU  our 
social  sorrows  and  sores,  all  the  shallows  and  miseries 
of  man's  earthly  voyage.  It  was  the  crime  of  the 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  ones,  first  condoned  and  then 
sanctioned  by  lawgivers  accepting  the  logic  of  accom- 
pHshed  facts,  though  with  reluctance,  as  the  precepts 
of  Moses  and  Solon,  favouring  a  partial  cdmmunism, 
clearly  show — a  crime  which  handed  over  the  pos- 
session of  the  earth  to  the  selfish,  the  cunning  and 
violent  part  of  mankind,  and  a  crime  with  unescapable 
evil  consequences  for  ever,  unless  by  a  return  to  the 
ancient  and  opposite  system.     It  is  late  to  correct  the 
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error,  but  not  wholly  hopeless  according  to  some  ;  it 
wUl  take  a  most  violent  social  wrench  to  get  on  the 
other  way,  but,  save  by  effort  in  that  direction,  there 
is  no  hope  of  social  salvation,  and  no  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  man  on  earth  is  possible. 

The  inquiry  is  evidently  of  the  first  importance  at 
the  present  hour,  because  from  it  we  might  hope  to 
learn,  not  merely,  if  private  property  has  been  a 
necessary  evolution,  why  it  has  been  so,  but  also 
whether  it  is  an  eternal  necessity  in  its  present  nearly 
absolute  character :  for  there  are  those  who  hold  that 
private  property,  as  at  present  defined  by  systems  of 
law,  is  but  a  stage  towards  a  still  further  development, 
under  which  the  formidable  and  admitted  evils,  social 
and  moral,  now  accompanying  it  and  traceable  to 
it,  may  be  escaped,  or  at  least  greatly  mitigated,  so 
as  to  leave  us  only  its  good — the  essence  at  bottom 
sound  and  wholesome,  without  the  evil  accidents 
and  accretions. 

But  it  is  well  to  state  here  that  the  scope  of  this 
work  does  not  allow  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry.  It 
only  permits  me  to  indicate  the  chief  fines  of  inquiry, 
to  make  use  of  the  most  accredited  results  and  the 
chief  considerations  that  bear  upon  the  argument. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  upon  the  conclusions 
accepted  by  the  best  authorities,  and  from  these,  and 
perhaps  also  from  their  more  probable  hypotheses 
(for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mere  hypothesis  in  the 
writings  of  even  the  best  as  yet),  I  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  present  the  essence  of  the  inquiry  and 
argument,  drawing  thereafter  some  further  inferences 
which  seem  legitimate,  the  truth  and  significance  of 
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some  of  which  have  not,  in  my  judgment,  been  fully- 
perceived. 

§3. 

We  suppose,  with  the  best  authorities,  that  private 
property  was  not  a  primitive  institution  coeval  with 
the  human  species,  though  there  are  some  who  incline 
to  the  contrary  view.  But  even  if  we  only  suppose 
that  all  historical  societies  at  some  time  had  com- 
munistic institutions  and  afterwards  broke  away  from 
them,  which  appears  to  be  sufficiently  estabhshed, 
our  problem — Why  they  came  to  private  property, 
having  been  before  in  a  communistic  regime — would 
present  itself.  The  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
attempted  in  two  distinct  ways.  We  may  try  to 
show  how  it  happened  in  the  case  of  each  particular 
people  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  we  could  only  do 
by  a  critical  examination  of  the  records  of  the  parti- 
cular people,  and  chiefly  their  own  records,  including 
under  the  term  not  only  their  archives,  but  their 
literature,  their  laws  and  institutions,  and  their  customs 
and  manners,  so  far  as  disclosed  in  the  former.  This 
is  the  method  most  in  favour  at  present,  the  method 
of  the  modern  Historical  School,  which  has  been 
applied  with  much  ingenuity  and  effect  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine  to  the  cases  of  several  races,  both  ancient 
and  extant — the  Hindoos,  the  Enghsh,  the  Eomans, 
the  Celts,  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  Slavs.  The 
defect  of  the  method  is  that  it  requires  all  cases 
to  be  examined  before  we  can  hazard  a  general  con- 
clusion, and  the  method  being  still  comparatively 
new,  it  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
generation,  nor  perhaps  for  several  generations,  that 
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the  conclusions  proper  to  each  particular  people  can 
be  drawn  with  confidence.  Nay,  the  cases  being  so 
numerous,  the  records  left  in  some  cases  so  ambiguous 
and  so  scanty,  and  requiring  moreover  such  know- 
ledge and  critical  sagacity  and  faculty  of  rightly 
interpreting  and  inferring,  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  right  conclusion  might  remain  doubtful 
for  ever  by  this  method.  Nevertheless,  the  method 
has  borne  important  fruit  already,  and  by  the  conjoint 
labour  of  the  many  able  investigators  in  the  field  it 
will  assuredly  in  time  bear  further  fruit,  sufiicient  to 
give  us  a  general  and  highly  probable  answer  to  our 
immediate  question. 

The  other,  the  deductive  method,  as  it  is  called, 
is  more  ambitious  and  less  slow  in  drawing  its  con- 
clusions. It  attempts  to  deduce  private  property  as 
a  necessary  consequence  from  the  general  nature  of 
man,  conjointly  with  the  physical  conditions  that 
surround  him  and  always  coerce  his  actions.  Given 
his  general  nature,  the  same  as  respects  its  ele- 
mentary needs  in  the  savage  and  the  civihsed  man — 
that  he  must  live  by  food,  that  he  requires  in  most 
cases  clothes  and  house-shelter,  that  he  has  an  irre- 
sistible propensity  from  nature  to  reproduce  his 
kind,  that  he  prefers  his  wife  and  children  to  all  others 
of  his  clan  or  fellows,  and  the  like ; — given  the  physical 
circumstance  that,  where  he  has  settled  down  to  live 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  he  requires  an  ever 
larger  soil  to  support  an  increasing  population  ; — the 
method  would  go  on  to  show  that  private  property  in 
land  must  certainly  come  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  with  a  certain  density  of  population  and  de- 
velopment of  social  life,  though  it  be  uncertain  at 
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what  exact  time  and  stage  of  development  this  will 
happen,  and  though  the  time  and  manner  and  degree 
may  vary  in  different  cases  with  the  soil,  the  climate, 
the  acquired  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  different 
tribes  and  races.  A  time  and  a  stage  of  development 
infallibly  comes  for  all  the  progressive  famihes  of 
mankind,  even  for  those  who  first  progress  and  then 
cease  to  do  so,  for  all  except  such  low  types  as  those 
of  the  Australasian  aborigines  and  the  Eed  Indians, 
when  groups  of  men,  settled  down  for  purposes  of 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  other  labour  subsidiary  to 
this,  or  labotir  generally  necessary,  will  find  after  long 
confusion  and  sad  experience  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  private  property 
in  land  as  the  only  possible  agrarian  system.  And 
the  common  consent  of  the  clan,  scattered  sparsely 
over  a  considerable  area,  the  selfish  acquisitiveness  of 
the  heads,  who  may  hope  to  get  a  larger  share,  the 
inter-tribal  wars  and  conquest,  all  conspire  to  the 
same  end. 

Now  the  defects  of  this  method  too  are  obvious. 
The  more  general  its  conclusions,  the  more  easy  to  be 
made,  the  less  are  they  to  be  rehed  on  as  agreeing 
with  the  historical  fact.  For  the  nature  of  men,  it 
may  be  objected,  is  not  the  same  everywhere  and 
at  all  times.  It  is  infinitely  variable.  There  is  no 
general  nature  of  man,  as  there  is  a  general  nature 
of  the  tiger  or  the  reindeer,  or  if  there  be  the  part 
common  to  the  whole  human  species  is  extremely 
small,  being  hmited  to  his  primary  animal  wants, 
his  good  and  ill  affections,  his  love  and  anger.  Still 
less  are  the  physical  and  external  surroundings  the 
same  or  similar.     The  soil,  the  climate,  the  physical 
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features  vary  endlessly,  while  the  contiguous  human 
environment,  on  which  so  much  turns, — the  outside 
clans  or  tribes,  may  be  near  or  remote,  hostile  or 
peaceably  inclined.  How,  then,  from  this  very  slender 
common  humanity  and  this  diversity  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  are  we  to  get  a  general  scientific  theory 
of  private  property?  How  to  construct  an  argu- 
ment embracing  aU  cases  in  their  speciality  without 
sacrificing  fact  to  verbal  generality  or  mere  hypothe- 
sis? It  cannot  be  done.  Should,  however,  the  method 
depart  from  all-embracing  arguments  and  deal  with 
special  cases,  it  is  then  obliged  to  adopt  the  historical 
method,  and  the  more  it  has  recourse  to  the  physical 
facts  that  are  and  the  historical  facts  that  have  been, 
the  more  it  falls  back  on  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  method,  as  we  see  it  worked  by  master 
hands,  is  constantly  obliged  to  frame  hypotheses,  to 
accept  general  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to 
reason  deductively  from  them,  while  its  conclusions 
are  very  often  merely  conjectural,  so  that,  in  fact,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  method 
is  a  due  mixture  of  the  two.  Each  method,  when 
most  effectively  worked,  draws  on  the  resources  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  true  method  will  try  to  get 
at  the  facts  as  far  as  possible :  where  the  fact  is 
doubtful  wiU  search  for  it  with  the  help  of  the 
deductive  mode  of  search  ;  even  where  the  fact  is 
indubitable — as  it  will  often  be — it  will  endeavour 
to  explain  it  by  an  appeal  to  principles  of  human 
nature. 

We  must  interpret  the  historical  fact  by  the 
general  principle  which  it  comes  under,  after  we 
have  brought  it  under  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
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be  prepared  to  narrow  too  general  principles  in 
accordance  with  facts  and  the  qualifications  imposed 
by  the  history  of  each  separate  society. 


§4. 

The  conclusion  at  present  favoured  by  the  balance 
of  authority  is  that  in  the  beginning — that  is,  so  far 
back  as  any  rehable  records  reach — men  lived  to- 
gether in  patriarchal  groups  or  clans,  and  such 
possessions  as  they  had  were  held  in  common  for  the 
group  and  by  the  group.  All  belonged  to  all,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  dress  and  personal  orna- 
ments. There  was  a  primitive  or  '  natural  com- 
munism,' as  it  has  been  called.  We  do  not  find  the 
individual  savage  of  Eousseau,  innocent  and  un- 
corrupted,  roaming  the  primeval  woods,  living  on 
fruits  or  roots,  and  clothed  with  the  skin  of  the 
animal  slain  by  him  in  single  combat.  This  is  a 
pleasing  hypothetical  picture,  completed  by  deduc- 
tive reasoning  unconfirmed  by  historical  knowledge. 
Even  the  solitary  hunter  or  fisher  is  rarely  en- 
countered, for  sundry  reasons,  the  chief  being  the 
very  great  danger  of  an  isolated  life  and  the  diflaculty 
of  subsistence  without  co-operation.  Esau  certainly 
was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field,  but  he  was 
also  a  member  of  a  patriarchal  family. 

No  doubt  our  species  existed  long  before  the  most 
ancient  records  of  it  were  written,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  man  must  have  existed 
ages  and  ages  before  the  light  of  history  shows  him 
to  us.  We  get  a  momentary  and  very  faint  general 
glimpse  of  him  as  the  Prehistoric  Man,  more  specifi- 

ir  2 
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cally  as  the  Cave-man.  But  the  hght  thrown  on  him 
is  as  yet  very  feeble.  All  that  we  know  of  pre- 
historic man  is  as  yet  matter  rather  of  speculation 
than  of  science.  Somewhat  less  hypothetical  and 
more  real,  if  also  less  agreeable,  than  Eousseau's 
savage,  the  prehistoric  man  and  his  ways  are  still 
only  a  subject  of  hazardous,  though  very  interesting, 
conjecture.  Would  that  we  were  really  better  ac- 
quainted with  him,  for  then  we  should  begin  at  the 
true  beginning. 

But,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  Darwinian  hypo- 
thesis, man  may  have  been  evolved  and  elevated  from 
a  group,  and  so  may  have  had  communistic  leanings 
from  the  first,  or  he  may  have  been  a  lucky-picked 
specimen  sprung  from  a  single  superior  pair  of 
'  man-hke  apes,'  as  Professor  Hasckel  would  style  his 
nearest  of  kin' in  the  animal  kingdom,  in  which  case 
he  would  have  started  his  precarious  career  alone, 
and  most  likely  with  a  natural  instinct  for  individual 
acquisition.  The  former  is  the  more  likely,  inasmuch 
as  the  accident  or  necessity  which  produced  the  supe- 
rior specimen  would  not  unhkely  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  there  might  be  several  such  superior 
ones,  which  would  prevent  the  advantage  gained  from 
being  lost  by  death  of  the  single  one  or  the  single  pair. 
It  is  therefore  more  likely,  on  the  Darwinian  hypo- 
thesis, that  man  began  in  a  community,  and  at  all 
times  found  alongside  of  him  his  fellows  closely  resem- 
bling himself. 

But,  however  this  be,  so  far  as  history  speaks  with 
any  confidence  on  the  matter,  she  shows  us  man  at 
first,  but  still  late  in  his  career,  in  a  community  with 
goods  in  common.     The  group  or  clan  is  assumed  to 
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have  a  common   origin   or   ancestry,  and  the  com- 
munity of  blood  has  carried  with  it  community  of 
property.     There   is   no    such    thing   as   individual 
property,  and  the  conception,  '  This  is  mine,'  would 
scarcely  rise  in    the    minds    of  any   members,  save 
perhaps  in   a   vague  way  in  the  mind  of  the  chief 
or  head,  who,  we  find,  is  sometimes   spoken  of  in 
the  records  as  the  owner  of  all  the  property  of  the 
family,  and  if  not  also  of  all  the  persons  composing 
it  at  least  of  the  slaves,  that  invariable  adjunct  of 
early  patriarchal  communities.     But   this   is   but  a 
mode    of    speech,    the    ideas    connoted    by   which 
differed  even  very  considerably  from  those  which  we 
would  attach  to  them.    The  reality  was  that  property 
belonged  to  all,  and  only  such  portions  of  it  as  food 
became  the  momentary  property  of  individuals  for 
their  use,  but  not  for  their  appropriation  or  accumu- 
lation.    Even  their  food  was  not  property   in   our 
sense.     It  was  apportioned  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  head,  who  was  merely  the  administrator.     It 
was  not  his  to  give  or  to  keep,  and  it  only  became 
the  property  of  the   individual  recipient  in  a  very 
narrow  sense.    It  was  his  only  if  he  used  it,  and  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  use,  otherwise  it  reverted  to  the 
common  stock  and  store,  and  so  was  not  individual 
property  in  our  sense.     Nor  was  it  much  otherwise 
as   regarded    clothes    and    personal    ornaments    and 
arms.     These  were  not  at  first  conceived  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wearers,  but  rather  as  something  be- 
longing to  all,  and  lent  out  to  the  individuals,  which 
reverted  to  the  community  at  their  death. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  outstanding 
claim  of  the  community  to  these  things,  which  to  be 
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used  at  all  must  be  the  adjunct  of  some  person,  tends  to 
become  faint.  And  it  is  in  these  things  that  private 
ownership  begins.  That  of  which  I  am  allowed 
the  usufruct  while  it  lasts  is  as  good  already  as 
mine,  though  in  theory  it  belongs  to  others.  It  is 
only  not  mine  to  give  away  in  life  or  to  bequeath 
at  death.  If  I  may  use  the  coat  till  it  is  worn  out  it 
could  not  be  more  mine,  unless  I  had  the  power  to 
give  it  to  some  selected  person.  It  is  not  that  the 
coat  belongs  to  the  maker — in  primitive  society  it  is 
not  so,  because  there  may  be  only  one  maker,  and 
he  could  not  put  in  a  claim  to  all  the  produce  of  his 
labour  without  denuding  the  backs  of  others.  He 
makes  the  coats,  which  go  into  stock,  to  be  given 
out  to  individuals.  Gradually  it  comes  to  be  thought 
his  who  wears  it,  because  he  has  the  exclusive  use 
of  it. 


§  5. 

According  to  the  Eoman  jurists,  and  according  to 
Blackstone,  who  copies  from  them,  private  property 
in  the  earth's  surface  was  first  acquired  '  naturally,' 
by  Occupancy.  The  exclusive  use  of  a  part  of  the 
earth  was  to  him  who  first  occupied  it,  as  its  natural 
fruits  were  his  who  first  came  upon  them  and  took 
them.  But  this  exclusive  use  was  at  first  only  tem- 
porary. The  place  occupied  was  the  occupier's  only 
so  long  as  he  was  there.  If  he  vacated  his  ground, 
gave  up  his  place  of  shade  or  shelter,  another  might 
claim  a  like  temporary  use.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  theory  goes  on  to  say,  '  When  mankind  increased, 
in  number  it  became  necessary  to  entertain  concep- 
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tions  of  more  permanent  dominion,  and  to  appropriate 
to  individuals,  not  the  immediate  use  only,  but  the 
very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used.'  Such  is 
Blackstone's  theory  of  the  origin  of  private  property, 
and  chiefly  of  private  property  in  land.  To  this, 
which  is  also  the  popular  theory.  Sir  H.  Maine  objects 
that  it  is  not  true,  because  it  regards  only  individuals, 
of  which  '  ancient  law  knows  next  to  nothing.'  But 
though  the  theory  of  occupancy  is  a  wrong  theory  of 
the  origin  of  individual  property,  it  would  be  in  great 
measure  true  if  Blackstone  had  apphed  it  to  explain 
the  joint  property  of  primitive  groups  and  tribes. 
Occupation  conferred  a  temporary  title  to  the  patri- 
archal pastoral  group,  as  it  did  afterwards  a  permanent 
one  to  their  descendants  when  they  settled  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

It  would  seem  to  be  established,  as  regards 
countries  previously  unpeopled,  or  only  very  sparsely 
peopled  by  hunters  or  other  nomads,  that  occupation 
constituted  the  original  title  to  landed  property.  But 
this  property  was  not  individual  but  common  property. 
Further,  for  occupation  to  confer  a  title,  it  was  neces- 
sary, were  there  any  people,  however  few,  in  the  coun- 
try already,  that  the  occupation  should  be  backed  by 
force,  as  the  Puritan  emigrants  who  colonised  New 
England,  with  the  Eed  Indian  in  the  distant  forest  to 
dispute  their  claim,  quickly  discovered.  Occupation 
would  be  considered  a  sufiicient  title  as  against  other 
immigrants  of  the  same  people  or  tribe,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  respected  by  these  latter ;  but  force  in  addition 
to  occupation  would  be  required  to  make  the  claim 
good  against  all  others,  whether  the  claimants  already 
on  the  ground  or  other  immigrant  groups  of  strangers. 
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who  miglit  afterwards  come  to  dispute  possession  -with 
them. 

There  are  thus  really  two  distinct  cases — the  case 
of  what  may  be  called  colonisation,  or  first  settlement 
of  a  wholly  unoccupied  country,  and  the  case  of  con- 
quest. In  the  former  case  first  occupancy  gave  the 
title,  but  it  owed  its  efficacy  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
none  to  challenge  it,  and  next  to  the  fact  that  new- 
comers of  the  same  race  or  stock,  from  feelings  of 
kinship,  would  not  challenge  it,  while  even  a  stranger 
tribe  would  respect  the  fact  of  possession  so  long  as 
there  was  abundance  of  equally  good  land  to  be  had 
without  the  risk  of  fighting'  for  it. 

But,  to  found  a  claim  to  ownership,  occupancy 
must  imply,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  encampment,  an 
intention  of  remaining — as  the  Eoman  jurists  held  with 
regard  to  individual  possession.  Now  if  this  intention 
is  so  strong  that  it  will  assert  itself,  if  needs  be  at  all 
costs,  against  all  comers  and  claimants,  the  title  or 
claim  really  reposes  upon  force  in  all  cases  where  it 
can  be  challenged  ;  and  where  it  is  not  challenged 
because,  as  in  the  case  of  previously  unoccupied 
lands,  there  is  none  to  challenge  it,  it  rests  on  occu- 
pation coupled  with  the  intention  of  staying.  Other- 
wise the  occupation  would  be  mere  temporary 
encampment,  like  that  of  the  Turkoman  hordes  or 
Bedoweens.  '  This  is  ours  because  we  are  here  ;  we 
intend  to  stay  here  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  none  to 
dispute  us,'  is  the  essence  of  the  matter  in  the  first 
case.  '  This  is  ours  because  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  ground  on  which  we  are  ;  we  further  mean  to 
stay  here  and  to  hold  as  much  of  the  land  as  we 
require  for  our  needs  against  all  comers,  by  our  good 
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arms  if  necessary,  though  without  prejudice  to  others' 
claims  to  outside  land,'  is  the  fuU  meaning  of  occu- 
pancy and  the  title  it  gives  in  the  second  case. 

But  now  what  shall  be  said  of  the  case,  so  common 
in  early  times,  of  the  migrating  tribe  or  group  which 
on  arriving  finds  the  new  country  already  all  occupied, 
with  no  vacant  or  unclaimed  land.  It  is  now  really  a 
case  on  both  sides  of  making  good  your  claim  by 
the  sword.  In  ancient  times  no  other  idea  would 
be  thought  of.  The  new-comers  would  not  respect 
possession,  would  have  no  idea  of  abstract  rights 
vested  in  the  possessors.  The  earth  is  not  to  the 
possessor  by  Nature's  or  God's  appointment.  It  is 
to  the  good  sword  and  the  stout  heart  by  nature's 
appointment,  and  the  weak  shall  serve  the  strong. 
This  is  the  case  that  fills  all  history,  almost  down 
to  this  hour.  This  is  the  case  that  marks  the  grand 
course  of  history.  The  Jewish  tribes  conquered 
Canaan,  the  Saxon  tribes  conquered  England,  the 
Teutons  broke  over  the  Western  Empire,  repeating 
what  the  Celtic  hordes  had  done  ages  before. 

The  title  of  occupancy  will  indeed  be  recognised 
in  this  case,  but  it  will  be  the  victor's  occupation  of 
the  battle-field  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  and,  if  he 
pleases,  of  the  surrounding  country  on  the  morrow, 
from  which  the  vanquished  will  have  vanished  if  they 
have  not  surrendered.  If  the  intruder  is  the  victor, 
as  so  often  has  been  the  case,  the  sword  will  be  the 
real  land-giver,  conferring  indisputable  title,  as  it  did 
to  Saxon  pirates,  Norse  sea-kings,  Norman  barons  with 
their  retainers,  and  all  invading  tribes  of  early  history. 
The  sword  will  either  confer  a  title  on  the  invader, 
or  confirm  the  title  of  the  original  holder,  so  that  in 
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all  cases  the  sword,  actual  or  potential,  gives  to 
occupancy  its  real  validity,  its  real  title.  It  gives  it 
in  every  case  as  between  different  tribes  and  peoples, 
and  it  is  only  between  groups  of  the  same  people 
that  occupation  alone  will  be  recognised  as  conferring 
a  right  to  possession.  Even  here  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  sufBcient  without  the  collective 
will  and  with  potential  might  declaring  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  the  first  occupant.  In  invasions  such  as 
these  occupation  wiU  be  recognised  by  feUow  kins- 
men or  tribesmen  who  follow,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  the  kinship.  These  will  precipitate 
themselves,  not  on  their  kinsmen,  but  on  the  original 
people  elsewhere  unconquered.  They  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  make  war  on  each  other  until  the  easier  and 
more  profitable  task  of  conquering  or  driving  into 
poorer  regions  the  native  inhabitants  has  been  accom- 
plished, after  which  inter- tribal  wars  may  quite  easily 
commence. 

However,  into  the  new  country  the  new-comers, 
whether  invaders  or  colonisers,  will  bring  their  old 
social  organisations,  customs,  and  notions  respecting 
property.  Thus  the  primitive  Eussian  village  com- 
munity reproduced  itself  endlessly  in  new  village 
communities,  which  spread  everywhere  east  and  north 
through  the  immense  desert  regions  of  Great  Eussia 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  like  manner, 
the  Saxons  introduced  from  Germany  into  England 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  German  village 
community,  akin  in  type  to  the  Eussian,  but  with 
less  pronounced  communistic  features.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  a  primitive  or  natural  communism, 
the  village  was  the  original  social  unit — the  organic 
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social  cell,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  calls  it^ — the  village 
peopled  by  kinsmen  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  claiming  a  certain  amount  of  land  held 
in  common.  So  long  as  there  was  abundance  of  un- 
appropriated land  the  village  might  safely  increase  in 
population.  In  fact,  the  mother  village  threw  out — 
gave  birth,  as  it  were,  to — one  after  another  younger 
villages,  reproducing  faithfully  all  the  features  of  the 
parent  village ;  that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  popula- 
tion moved  off  to  unoccupied  land  under  either  an 
elected  chief  or  a  cadet  of  the  ruling  family,  and 
modelled  itself  on  the  parent  village  in  all  its  social 
arrangements.  The  villages  thus  increased  by  multi- 
plication, and  extensively.  Afterwards,  when  the 
whole  country  became  covered  as  respected  its  best 
land,  the  population  still  increasing,  a  different  process 
set  in.  At  first  there  was  unlimited  land  ;  now  each 
mother  village  had  to  reproduce  and  sustain  its  in- 
creasing numbers  within  a  fixed  area  of  territory, 
and  henceforward  the  villages  increased,  as  it  were, 
by  self-division,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those 
elementary  organisms  observed  by  biologists  which 
do  not  reproduce  their  kind  in  the  normal  manner, 
but  by  halving  themselves,  and  again  repeating  this 
self-bisection.  The  village  divided  its  land,  and  what 
had  been  one  village  became  in  time  three  or  four, 
settled  on  parts  of  the  same  original  area  of  land.  It 
sent  forth  a  part  under  a  head,  and  gave  it  a  part 
of  the  land.  It  repeated  this  process  several  times, 
probably  initiating  imprudently  the  principle  of  pri- 
mogeniture, in  giving  to  the  first-born  village  a  larger, 
landed  endowment  than  those  later  born.     Thus  the 

^  See  also  Maine's  Early  History  of  Institutions. 
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mother  village  could  afford  to  increase  and  continue 
to  flourisli,  but  only  by  more  careful  intensive  culti- 
vation on  the  part  both  of  herself  and  offspring. 
The  daughter  village  in  time  did  the  like  ;  and  there 
were  not  only  daughter  but  granddaughter  villages. 
Meantime  the  mother  may  have  increased  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  town,  to  be  the  future  city.  But 
the  result  of  the  system  was  an  ever  greater  division 
of  the  land  originally  claimed  by  the  mother  village. 
She  had  alienated  more  and  more  of  her  property. 
The  land  has  been  more  and  more  divided,  but  it  was 
still  divided  amongst  and  appertained  to  groups,  not 
individuals.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  individual 
ownership  of  land,  though  we  are  coming  within 
sight  of  it. 

Beginning  with  communism  to  attain  by  degrees 
to  individual  property  was  the  rule ;  to  adhere  to  the 
communistic  holding,  as  in  the  Hindoo,  Russian,  and 
Southern  Slav  village,  was  the  exception.  Thus  the 
Jews  had  already  reached  individual  property  before 
the  law  of  Moses  was  written,  and  a  good  while 
before  the  time  when  '  each  man  sat  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,'  or  when  Naboth  of  Jezreel  refused 
to  sell  his  inheritance  from  his  father  to  king  Ahab. 
The  German  tribes  had  reached  it  when  each  freeman 
got  his  division  of  the  Mark,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  England,  at  least'  in  the  case  of  the  lords  or  chiefs, 
long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.^ 

Now  it  is  a  question  for  the  believer  in  this  uni- 
versal primitive  communism — what  were  the  causes 
which  brought  generally  about  the  adoption  of  private 

'  See  Seebohm's  Eng.  Village  Community,  for  a  diiFerent  theory  aa  to 
the  German  tribes. 
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property  in  land  previously  held  in  common  ?  The 
question  rises  up  even  for  the  opposite  school  in 
another  form,  for  if  private  property  were  from 
eternity,  we  inevitably  ask  why  it  should  have  been 
so.  What  were  the  reasons  that  prompted  it  to  men 
spontaneously  ?  And  a  further  question  arises  for 
both  schools.  Now  that  we  have  reached  private 
property  in  land  and  all  other  things,  do  the  reasons 
which  make  for  it,  whether  it  be  natural  and  eternal 
or  only  slowly  reached,  still  hold  good  ?  In  particular, 
is  private  proverty  in  land  to  be  regarded  now  and 
henceforth  as  the  best  and  justest  as  well  as  the  final 
system,  or  haply  is  it  itself  but  a  stage  towards  a 
new  and  more  developed  communism,  or  some  system 
which  may  unite  the  best  features  of  both  ?  These 
are  the  questions  which  we  have  to  consider. 

§  6. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question :  What  led  to 
individual  property  from  communism,  let  it  have  been 
more  or  less  complete  ?  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
habits  and  mental  disposition  slowly  impressed  by 
cHmate  and  previous  history  in  the  hunting  or  pastoral 
stages  had  to  do  with  the  change.  Certain  tribes  and 
races,  like  the  Eussians  and  Celts,  as  described  by 
Csesar,  were  more  social  and  gregarious ;  others,  like 
the  ancient  Germans,  whom  Tacitus  describes,  would 
be  disposed  to  isolation,  which  favours  individuahsm. 
The  former  would  have  a  natural  leaning  to  com- 
munism and  the  latter  to  individuahsm  from  the 
beo-inning ;  the  individuals  in  the  former  case  being 
more  attached  to  their  kind  generally  and  to  each 
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other,  and  having  a  greater  liking  for  each  other, 
than  in  the  latter  case.  The  members  of  the  German 
Mark  did  not  live  together  in  villages  in  Germany, 
but  in  isolated  farmsteads  widely  scattered  as  each 
one  fancied,  so  that  the  bond  of  community  tended 
to  wax  faint.  It  was  only  their  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
scendants, who  found  the  necessity  of  greater  social 
condensation  in  villages  as  a  defence  against  enemies, 
first  the  Celtic  Britains  and  afterwards  against  each 
other,  in  an  age  of  general  war. 

"With  regard  to  the  Hindoos,  who  have  longest 
maintained  the  village  community,  there  are  special 
reasons.  In  a  country  under  the  sun,  subject  to 
periodical  famines  and  droughts,  with  an  unwarlike 
indigenous  population  subject  to  periodical  invasions, 
communism  of  a  certain  degree  could  alone  save 
them  in  former  times. 

In  the  case  of  aU  nations  wha  have  reached 
individualism,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  peoples, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  what  may  be  called  the  in- 
stinct of  property  played  its  part — that  instinct  of 
appropriation  so  early  manifested  by  the  infant,  the 
seemingly  natural  and  spontaneous  desire  of  the  in- 
dividual to  have  a  thing  to  itself,  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  it.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  instinct  can 
be  repressed  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good,  and 
no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  regards  land-hunger,  it  was 
repressed  greatly  in  early  times,  so  that  wherever 
private  property  in  land  was  reached  there  must 
have  been  special  circumstances  which  encouraged 
the  repressed  instinct — circumstances  special  to  each 
people,  but  so  far  universal  and  so  far  the  same  that 
they  always  in  the  long  run  appear,  and,  conspiring 
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with  the  egoistic  instinct,  lead  to  private  property  in 
land. 

It  may  assist  us  to  solve  the  question,  at  least  as 
regards  the  few  peoples  that  alone  need  be  considered, 
if  we  remember  that  private  property  in  land  does 
not  present  itself  anywhere  until  after  the  land  has 
been  under  agricultural  cultivation.  In  the  hunting 
stage  there  is  absolutely  no  property  in  the  soil,  neither 
collective  nor  individual.  In  the  pastoral  stage  there 
is  very  little,  and  that  little  collective  and  temporary. 
There  is  no  private  ownership.  Again,  so  long  as 
war  is  constant  between  clan  and  clan  community  is 
a  preserving  force.  So  also  is  it  when  a  number  of 
tribes  or  clans  invade  another  country.  In  the  former 
case,  while  some  of  the  men  are  at  war  the  remainder 
vdth  the  women  will  cultivate  the  land,  naturally  held 
in  common,  and  all  will  divide  the  fruits.  Next  year 
it  may  be  the  turn  of  these  to  fight  and  of  the  others 
to  till  the  ground.  And  if  the  tribe  is  an  invader, 
where  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  out  of  the  question 
at  first,  it  is  that  most  primitive  of  communities — 
a  camp,  hving  in  common  on  the  produce  of  the 
enemy 

But  now  suppose  these  invaders  to  have  become 
conquerors,  and  to  settle  down  in  time  to  peaceful 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  original  people  having  been 
either  driven  away  or  exterminated  or  reduced  to  a 
servile  condition.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that 
the  egoistic  forces  in  the  individual  man  find  their 
opportunity  and  come  into  prominence.  These, 
indeed,  always  exist  in  some  degree,  but  the  constant 
pressure  of  a  common  danger  has  held  them  in 
subordination,  while  community  has  saved  the  clan. 
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Only  the  group  could  live  and  weather  the  chances 
and  perils  of  primitive  ages.  Moreover,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  danger,  the  internal  bonds  and  cements 
of  the  group,  without  which  communism  can  nowhere 
live,  the  natural  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  affection 
are  much  intensified,  as  witness  the  early  Christians, 
where  common  danger  promoted  the  mutual  love  so 
constantly  inculcated  by  the  Founder,  who  clearly 
saw  that  it  was  the  sole  condition  of  community. 
Take  away  the  ext-ernal  danger,  remove  the  absolute 
necessity  for  communism,  and  all  the  forces  and 
propensities  in  man  that  make  for  private  property, 
his  greed  and  grasping  as  well  as  his  better  instincts, 
at  once  come  into  play.  Take  it  away,  and  all  the 
characteristics  of  man,  the  egoist — who  by  his  inmost 
nature  cares  first  and  chiefly  for  himself,  afterwards 
for  wife  and  child,  as  a  sort  of  extension  of  his  'Ego,' 
— at  once  start  into  active  and  aggressive  life.  It  was 
the  interest  of  this  dear  inner  egoistic  group — the 
family  group  cut  out  of  the  larger  group — that 
wrecked  the  clan,  the  part  that  destroyed  the  whole. 
It  was  the  family  that  destroyed  the  community,  and 
it  is  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  family,  not  over  well 
understood,  that  to-day  stands  in  the  way  of  a  return 
to  the  more  rational  parts  of  communism. 

§7. 

Moreover,  there  are  reasons  of  poUcy,  economic 
and  general,  as  well  as  of  conscience,  if  not  sometimes 
of  necessity,  for  it.  The  head  men  or  elders  of  the 
village  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way 
to  get  the  largest  produce  from  the  soil  is  to  make  a 
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fair  division  of  the  arable  lands  amongst  the  several 
bouseholders,  reserving  the  wood  and  waste,  and  the 
pasture  land  after  the  grass  crops  are  removed,  for 
the  common  use. 

They  rightly  think,  knowing  and  seeing  the 
strength  of  the  self-regarding  instincts  even  in  their 
iommunity,  that  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  most 
jareful  and  industrious  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  to 
issign  to  each  his  share  to  be  cultivated  for  his  own 
use,  at  first  only  for  a  single  year,  afterwards,  as 
holders  objected  to  changes,  for  longer  periods ;  till 
at  last,  by  a  sort  of  Natural  Prescription,  the  house- 
holder, who  at  first  only  had  the  use  of  the  land  in 
order  to  get  thereby  -his  share,  which  even  under 
strictest  communism,  with  co-operative  farming  and 
common  storehouses,  he  must  have  finally  got,  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  the  landholder  for  perpetuity,  and  his 
children  the  natural  heirs  of  his  interests  in  the  land. 
The  case  where  there  was  a  single  head  or  chief  re- 
quires to  be  considered  separately,  but  even  here  we 
can  see  that  this  system  of  division  amongst  the  clans- 
men would  generally  find  favour  with  him,  because 
he  would  be  able  to  get  higher  dues  from  the  in- 
creased produce,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  portion  of 
land  already  assigned  to  himself^ 

Knowing  that  each  must  finally  get  his  share  of 
food  even  under  communism,  the  best  way,  the  wise 
men  think,  will  be  to  make  his  share  rise  and  fall 
with  his  own  exertions,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  giving  him  a  plot  to  himself  for  at  least  a  single 
harvest.  '  The  land  belongs  to  all  of  us  still  '—^some- 
thing hke  this  they  will  in  substance  say—'  but  here, 

>  See  §  9. 

X 
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you  shall  have  these  strips  to  cultivate  all  to  your- 
self— there  are  a  good  twenty-five  acres  of  them — 
and  your  share  of  the  total  fruits  of  all  our  land 
shall  be,  not  as  before,  an  equal  share  of  the  joint 
.produce,  but  whatever  you  can  make  this  parcel  of 
ground  yield  to  your  own  labour  and  that  of  your 
household,  subject  only  to  a  deduction  for  necessary 
common  purposes,  The  remainder  shall  be  yours  to 
do  as  you  please  with  it.  Further,  you  shall  have 
your  share  of  the  pasture  land  and  an  equal  share 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  ;  but,  as  we  shall  still  require 
some  skilled  craftsmen  to  make  our  ploughs  and 
houses  and  tables  and  benches,  who  will  not  require  so 
much  land,  the  pasture  land  after  the  hay  is  removed 
becomes  common  to  all,  those  as  well  as  you.  So 
also  in  like  manner  does  the  wood  and  the  waste 
land.' 

.  They  initiated  thus  a  great  revolution,  but  they 
took  pains  to  minimise  the  changes  at  first.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  change,  of  what  was  thought 
and  done,  of  what  in  a  thousand  instances  with  un- 
important differences,  but  with  ever  the  same  gene- 
ral result,  took  place.  In  this  way  the  wiser  ones 
thought  to  put  a  premium  on  industry  and  economy 
and  a  punishment  on  idleness.  The  man  will  work 
hardest,  they  think,  for  what  is  to  come  to  himself 
only.  There  is  another  important  matter.  The  man 
has  a  wife  and  young  barbarians,  we  may  be  sure, 
and,  rude  as  he  is,  he  likes  this  woman  better  than 
any  other,  and  he  hkes  his  children.  He  wiU  work 
with  a  will  for  her  and  the  young  ones,  hers  as  well 
as  his,  and  withal  Hvely  and  interesting  young  animals. 
He  will  work  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  been 
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possible  were  he  only  animated  by  a  general  regard 
for  the  clan,  instead  of  by  a  strong  and  special  regard 
for  his  family.  Besides,  they  have  got  a  cabin  of  their 
own,  and  these  special  exclusive  regards  are  fostered 
by  living  mostly  in  each  other's  company.  If  they 
had  lived  in  a  common  building,  or  if  the  father  was 
most  of  his  time  in  his  clansmen's  company,  these 
feelings  would  not  grow  so  strong.  But  give  him  a 
house  and  a  wife  to  himself,  and  he  and  she  will  want 
a  piece  of  land  to  themselves.  The  fruit  of  the  extra 
earnings  of  his  strong  arms  shall  go  to  them  instead 
of  profiting  others  chiefly,  because  formerly  they 
went  into  the  common  fund,  in  which  case  he  and 
they  only  get  their  share  per  capita  doled  out. 
Besides  being  strong  and  energetic,  he  is  haply  also 
skilful  in  his  methods  of  tillage.  True,  all  must  work 
on  a  common  plan,  but  still  he  fancies  he  can  do 
better  working  alone  than  with  others,  and  that  his 
share  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  his  superiority. 
Under  the  common  labour  and  equal  share  system, 
the  special  stimulant  to  extra  exertion  being  absent, 
there  is  a  less  total  produce  to  be  divided.  'Why 
should  I  work  harder  than  others  if  my  woman  and 
children  are  not  to  get  the  extra  amount,  if  they  are  to 
profit  little  by  it,  or,  for  that  matter,  my  co- villagers  ? 
I  like  my  clansmen  very  well,  and  I  will  do  my  part 
as  things  are,  but  I  could  and  would  do  more  if 
working  for  my  woman  and  the  young  ones.' 

Natural  reflection,  the  above!  because,  unless 
there  is  strong  general  love  through  all  the  members, 
the  competition  under  communism  is  rather  to  do  the 
least  than  the  most. 

The  principle  of  private  property,  to  this  limited 
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extent,  becomes  thus  a  principle  of  distribution.  It 
solves  the  economic  problem  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tion concurrently  with  effecting  the  most  equitable 
distribution  of  the  produce,  by  making  each  one's 
share  depend  on  his  own  efforts.  It  is  a  sort  of  moral 
principle,  to  give  to  each  according  to  his  works,  to 
the  industrious  and  to  the  idle  alike  the  fruits  of 
their  work  or  idleness. 

There  is  another  thing  which  would  have  favoured 
— in  some  countries  at  least — this  method  of  distribu- 
tion by  private  property — the  physical  circumstances 
of  the  case.  When  a  man  gets  a  plot  of  land  to  till, 
it  is  best,  on  a  well-known  principle,  that  his  home 
should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  his  place  of  labour. 
Communism  could  only  be  kept  up  where  men  lived 
in  villages  Avith  a  circle  of  land  surrounding  it,  where 
they  had  not  far  to  go  to  their  labour.  If  we  sup- 
pose them  living  in  scattered  farms,  as  some  suppose 
was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  ever  to  have  had  com- 
munism, just  as  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  have 
it  with  a  system  of  settled  peasant  proprietors.  At 
least  the  only  form  of  communism  that  could  have 
existed  would  be  that  of  the  house  community,  as 
•with  the  Slavs,  or  that  produced  by  a  constant  re- 
partition of  the  land,  which,  however,  some  suppose 
actually  to  have  taken  place. 

Besides,  be  it  remembered  that  even  under  the 
extremest  communism  the  individual  must  finally  get 
his  share  allotted  to  him  on  some  principle.  And  this 
share,  when  he  gets  it,  is  his — at  least,  if  a  consumable 
thing,  like  food  and  drink — so  that  after  all  even  com- 
munism implies  some  degree  of  private  property.   The 
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thing  becomes  mine,  when  it  is  handed  over  to  me, 
at  any  rate.  The  food  or  wine,  as  has  been  said, 
becomes  mine  when  safely  lodged  in  my  stomach, 
as  even  the  extremest  communist  must  admit.  Even 
under  communism  the  clothes  and  weapons  are  as 
good  as  mine  while  I  wear  them  ;  the  allotted  hut  or 
house  is  mine,  at  all  events  to  use.  The  clothes  are 
mine  till  they  are  consumed,  perhaps  will  only  fit  me  ; 
I  have  a  life  interest  in  the  arms  and  house. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  this  kind  of  private  property 
or  ownership  presupposed  under  communism  is  that 
things  are  only  mine  so  far  as,  and  so  long  as,  I  make 
an  exclusive  use  of  them.  They  are  mine  to  consume, 
mine  to  use,  but  not  mine  to  save,  to  accumulate,  and 
to  keep  all  to  myself,  if  I  do  not  use  them.  Accumu- 
lations and  savings  would  not  be  mine  but  the  com- 
munity's. All  beyond  my  needs  already  belongs  to  the 
community.  What  I  do  not  immediately  want,  even 
though  part  of  my  share,  is  no  longer  mine,  but  belongs 
to  aU.  I  could  not  keep  it  for  myself;  the  Ananias- 
idea  would  hardly  occur,  but,  if  it  did,  the  first  attempt 
at  saving  would  be  merely  a  sign  to  the  distributors 
that  my  share  was  too  great.  '  If  you  have  any  to 
save  your  share  must  have  been  too  much,  and  all 
saving  must  be  done  by  us  for  all,'  they  will  say.  So 
that  if  I  did  not  want  so  much  food  for  my  house- 
hold so  much  would  not  henceforth  be  given  me, 
and  my  present  savings  would,  as  soon  as  discovered, 
escheat  to  the  common  stock.  Private  savings,  the 
source,  as  economists  say,  of  individual  capital  and 
the  germ  of  individuals'  fortunes,  would  thus  be  im- 
possible. At  present,  under  the  opposite  system,  with 
my  savings  I  can  do  much  ;  with  gnergy,  assiduity. 
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and  astuteness,  if  only  I  am  not  robbed  or  plundered, 
I  can  do  everything  and  have  the  world  at  my  feet. 
Under  communism  I  could  do  nothing  with  savings 
but  spare  the  common  stock.  If  I  pinched  myself 
it  would  only  be  for  the  advantage  of  others  or  for 
the  common  savings.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  of 
private  property,  especially  movable  property,  would 
never  be  put  in  the  ground,  and  the  mighty  tree  of 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  would  never  grow, 
because  saving,  which  gives  me  the  means  of  com- 
pelling others  to  do  my  bidding  and  to  produce  what 
I  want,  would  be  impossible. 

Under  primitive  communism  an  individual  would 
have  his  share  of  consumable  things,  as  food  and  drink, 
to  consume,  but  not  to  accumulate ;  of  things  but 
partially  consumed  by  use,  as  clothes,  a  house  and 
furniture,  if  he  Hved  apart,  he  would  have  the  use 
during  his  life,  if  they  lasted  so  long,  but  he  would 
have  no  power  to  bequeath  them  to  his  children. 
They  would  revert  to  the  community,  though  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  his  children  to  get  them  again, 
as  they  have  at  least  a  common  claim  to  their  share  of 
such  things.  Of  the  land  he  would  not  have  the  use 
of  any  special  part  for  himself,  save  that  on  which  his 
house  was  built.  He  would  have  to  labour  on  the 
land  most  likely,  but  the  produce  would  go  into  the 
common  stock  after  harvest,  and  his  share  would 
be  distributed  out  to  him.  He  would  only  have  the 
ground  his  house  occupied,  as  much  as  his  back 
covered  when  he  slept  out,  and  the  final  six  feet  by 
two  when  he  died.  Such  and  so  limited  would  be  the 
extent  of  his  proprietory  rights  under  communism. 
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§  8. 

But  even  when  the  elders  or  magistrates  or  head 
men  of  the  primitive  village  gave  to  individual  house- 
holders their  separate  plots  of  ground  to  cultivate, 
they  did  so,  as  already  said,  partly  from  physical 
necessities  and  partly  to  secure  a  larger  total  produce 
as  well  as  a  more  equitable  if  not  equal  distribution. 
They  never  meant  to  give  the  land  absolutely  to  him 
as  its  owner.  They  only  meant  to  give  him  a  right 
to  the  fruit  of  it  and  of  his  own  labour,  as  the  fairest 
way  of  giving  him  his  share,  which  even  under  the 
completest  commiinism  with  a  common  magazine  for 
provisions  he  must  have  got.  They  still  reserved  the 
pasture  lands  and  the  wood  and  waste  as  common 
property.  They  reserved  also  certain  dues  from  the 
cultivator  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  rent  for  common 
purposes,  and  they  still,  in  their  character  of  governors, 
asserted  the  right  of  the  community  to  the  dominium 
eminens. 

Even  if  the  elected  heads  of  the  clan  or  com- 
munity, with  the  unanimous  and  full  assent  of  the 
individuals,  had  given  the  use  of  the  land  to  the  in- 
dividual householders  during  their  life,  with  power  to 
pass  on  their  tenure  to  their  children  after  them — a 
result  which  would  have  gone  very  far  towards  private 
ownership  as  now  understood — still,  they  must  have 
reserved  the  superior  ownership  of  the  community, 
and  the  power  of  resuming  its  pre-eminent  rights,  which 
were  only  temporarily  parted  with,  and  for  the  sup- 
posed general  good.  Having  parted  with  them  in  the 
supposed  general  interest,  they,  or  rather  the  com- 
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munity,  could  resume  them,  if  the  result  appeared  in 
time  to  conflict  with  the  general  good.  If  all  agreed 
to  divide  all  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  they  or  their 
posterity  afterwards  find  that  they  have  made  a  mis- 
take, particularly  as  regards  the  land,  they  can  restore 
the  original  system.  The  head  men  could  not,  in 
fact,  sign  away  the  superior  rights  of  the  community 
in  perpetuity.  The  community  itself  could  not  divest 
itself  of  them  even  if  the  majority  or  aU  of  them 
wished  it,  for  the  majority  might  not  be  of  like  mind 
in  future  generations,  and  the  will  of  the  community 
that  should  prevail,  however  diflicult  to  gather  it,  is 
always  the  living  will  of  the  then  existing  community. 

In  fact,  we  see  now  that  if  society  anywhere 
began  with  the  village  community,  under  a  council 
of  elected  elders  or  head  men,  such  community  could 
not  morally  dissolve  itself  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
its  own  individuals  by  parting  with  its  communal 
rights  over  the  land.  The  most  it  can  do  is  what  the 
great  majority  of  the  time  requires  it  to  do,  because 
that  majority  represents  its  will,  and  if  the  majority 
decides  for  private  property,  it  can  introduce  private 
property  to  the  limited  extent  above  mentioned. 
But  even  so  the  will  of  that  majority  only  binds  the 
community  for  the  time  being.  It  cannot  bind  future 
generations  if  they  should  come  to  discover  that 
private  property  in  land  is  attended  with  greater 
evils  on  the  whole  than  benefits. 

The  community  could  not  thus  part  permanently 
with  the  paramount  claims  of  all.  It  could  not 
divest  itself  of  them  of  its  own  accord.  The  most  it 
could  do  would  be  to  allow  the  use  of  the  land  to 
individuals  for  a  term — a  year,  a  number  of  years,  or 
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for  life — subject  to  communal  dues,  and  subject  to 
re-partition  and  re-grant  at  the  end  of  the  permitted 
period  of  tenure.     Such  community,  or  whoever  is 
permitted  to  speak  in  its  behalf  and  with  its  total 
authority,  could  not  allow  to  the  individual,  be  he 
communal  tenant  or  temporary  partial  owner  subject 
to    communal   dues,    the  power  of  ahenation  or  of 
bequest.     It  could  not  permit  the  succession  to  pass 
as  matter  of  course  to  the  children.     It  certainly 
could  not  permit  it  to  pass  to  one ;  for  that  would 
initiate  inequality ;    nor  could   it   even   permit  the 
power  of  equal  division.     It  must  reserve  to  itself 
the  power  of  regulating  successions,  but  property 
that  as   matter   of  course   or   custom  goes   to    the 
children  would  be  tied  up  and  beyond  its  reach  and 
control.     It  might  itself  take  a  part  at  the  parent's 
death  if  he  had  grown  rich,  and  if  its  policy  was,  as 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been,  to  prevent  too  much 
inequality.     Nor  could  it  for  the  same  reasons  allow 
individuals    to   increase   their  holdings  by  those  of 
other  individuals,  through  special  arrangements  made 
with  each  other,  because  the  result  would  soon  be 
inequahty,    the  overgrown  wealth  of  some  and  the 
impoverishment  of  others.     It  could  not  allow  such 
freedom  of  contract  imless  within  strict  rules,  so  long 
as  agriculture  constituted  the  main  occupation  of  the 
clansmen,  though  if  there  was  a  demand  for  artisan 
or  other  labour  of  a  non- agricultural  kind,  those  who 
had  learned  the  other  crafts  might  be  permitted  to 
part   with   their  land,  in  whole  or  part,  in  return 
either  for  part  of  the  produce  or,  if  money  existed, 
for  a  money  equivalent.     But  unlimited  freedom  of 
contract  could  not  be  permitted    in  the  little  com- 
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munity,  unless  we  are  to  have  rich  and  poor,  and, 
soon,  masters  and  slaves.  All  such  freedom  would 
speedily  destroy  or  sap  the  very  essence  of  com- 
munity. 

The  heads  of  the  community,  we  see  then,  could 
not  grant  away  the  rights  of  the  community  without 
a  treason  to  their  trust.  Even  had  they  tried  to 
do  so,  and  afterwards  had  their  action  ratified  by 
their  fellow-clansmen  and  constituents,  they  could 
not  morally  speak  or  act  for  more  than  their  contem- 
porary clansmen.  The  community  could  not  part  with 
its  powers,  its  indefeasible  rights,  even  if  every  head 
and  every  man  agreed  to  do  so.  They  could  not  part 
with  them  themselves,  stiU  less  could  they  thus  bind 
posterity.  They  could  indeed  all  agree  to  divide  the 
land  and  to  maintain  private  property  if  it  seemed  to 
aU  the  best  arrangement  for  all.  It  would  have  been 
a  total  revolution  in  fact  as  well  as  in  idea  ;  but  they 
could  have  done  so,  to  the  extent  before  mentioned, 
and  no  farther.  And  if  they  had  wished  to  preserve 
equality,  the  limits  would  have  been  drawn  closer  still. 
But  even  had  they  permitted  absolute  private  pro- 
perty, they  could  only  have  regulated  for  themselves, 
not  for  future  generations,  in  which  the  majority 
might  find  themselves  stripped  of  land  and  all  else 
by  laws  made  ages  before  they  were  born. 

The  community  could  not  dehberately  denude 
itself  so  far  as  to  abdicate  its  most  fundamental 
power.  It  could  not  do  so,  either  morally  or  legally, 
if  the  latter  word  can  be  used  when  speaking  of  a 
time  remote,  when  law  was  only  custom.  It  could 
not  commit  social  suicide  by  right,  natural  or  other, 
and  for  ages  the  idea  would  hardly  occur  to  any  of 
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the  heads,  or  the  first  suggestion  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  promptings  of  the  Evil  One.  But  we 
are  already  on  the  downward  slope  to  the  abyss  once 
lands  are  let  to  individuals  for  long  periods  or  for  life. 
There  will  be  no  stopping  short  ,of  private  property, 
extreme  inequality  of  condition,  and  total  dissolu- 
tion of  the  community.  For  now  the  interests  of  the 
children  come  in,  and  it  seems  hard  that  they  who 
have  already  been  a  sort  of  part-proprietors,  and  who 
have  always  lived  and  laboured  with  their  father  to 
improve  the  land  and  to  increase  the  goods  and 
substance,  should  not  inherit  them  both  on  his  death. 
The  land  is  looked  upon  as  naturally  their  patrimony, 
to  be  divided  equally,  although  it  may  be  in  some  cases 
held  in  common,  with  the  right  in  each  member  to  call 
for  a  division.  Moreover,  what  seems  good  and  just  in 
each  case  seems  good  and  just  for  all — a  principle, 
true  when  first  made  and  apphed  to  the  division  and 
inheritance  of  lands,  but  which  becomes  unjust  and 
inapphcable  to  future  generations  unless  accompanied 
by  fresh  divisions.  The  principle  of  inheritance,  the 
corner  stone  and  completion  of  the  principle  of 
private  property,  was,  however,  slowly  and  naturally 
introduced  ;  the  hand  of  the  community  gradually 
relaxed  its  power  over  the  family  unit  and  the. in- 
dividual ;  re-partitions  fell  into  disuse,  the  very  tradi- 
tion of  them  became  forgotten ;  till  finally  we  find 
each  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
the  owner,  like  Naboth  of  Jezreel,  of  his  father's 
inheritance. 

What  really  happened  then  was  a  slow  transition 
from  a  primitive  communism  to  individual  property, 
in  land  as  well  as  in  all  other  things — a  very  slow 
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transition,  because  in  most  countries  there  are  still — 
after  centuries  filled  with  wars  and  conquests  and 
changes — traces  of  the  older  system,  while  with  some 
people,  as  the  Slavs  and  the  Hindoos,  it  survives  to 
the  present  hour.  The  change  was  brought  about, 
wherever  it  took  place,  by  the  necessities  of  things, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  useful  arts  and  the  conse- 
quent division  of  labour,  by  the  rise  of  towns,  by  the 
growth  of  civilisation  and  the  enlargement  of  human 
life,  which  made  the  more  enterprising  wish  to  leave 
the  community  and  go  to  the  towns ;  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  by  the  egoism  and  selfishness  of  individuals, 
who  saw  their  way  to  riches  and  power  under  the 
new  regime.  It  was  a  slow  evolution,  a  necessary 
evolution  in  societies  destined  to  progress,  although 
in  the  end  it  resulted  in  the  greatest  possible  revolu- 
tion, in  the  break-up  of  the  primitive  equality  of  con- 
ditions, and  finally  in  the  subjection  of  the  many  to 
the  few  in  all  countries  where  it  took  place. 

The  village  community  could  not  be  recalled  to 
life.  It  belongs  to  past  and  perished  social  and  civilised 
conditions.  Even  where  it  remains  it  is  breaking  up,  ; 
as  in  India,  in  Croatia,  in  Eussia.  With  difBculty  could/?^ 
it  be  restored  in  the  Highlands,  as  the  Eeport  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
Crofters  recommends.  It  could  not  be  restored  with 
advantage  for  many  reasons :  the  steamship  and  the 
railway  would  break  it  up  ;  the  Greater  Britain  and 
the  America  beyond  the  seas ;  our  migratory  habits, 
our  love  of  hberty,  our  selfish  and  individual  habits — 
the  product  of  two  thousand  years  of  the  opposite 
system — would  all  help  to  break  it  up  again. 

At  most  it  could  only  be  restored  for  the  re- 
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sidue,  after  the  best  and  most  enterprising  had  gone 
to  the  towns,  to  individual  farms,  to  America  or  to 
Australia. 


§9. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  what  rnay 
be  called  the  natural  origin  and  development  of 
private  property,  particularly  as  regards  land.  But 
there  is  another  origin,  different  from  this,  and  yet  in 
its  development  constantly  acting  concurrently  with 
it.  There  is  the  origin  of  force.  Property  had  its 
origin  most  commonly  in  external  war  and  conquest, 
or  in  internal  usurpation  or  force,  direct  or  more  or 
less  disguised,  usually  by  the  Chief  of  the  clan  or 
community,  sometimes,  in  troublous  and  anarchic  ages, 
by  another  bold  usurper.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  collective  property  of  the  clan  had  frequently  its 
origin  in  wars.  We  have  now  to  show  how  private 
property  has  had  a  similar  origin. 

Had  there  been  no  inter-tribal  wars,  the  primitive 
community  would  for  a  much  longer  period  have 
preserved  itself  in  its  primitive  condition  of  equality, 
and  what  we  have  described  as  the  natural  and 
necessary  course  of  things  would  have  moved  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  Private  property  would  indeed 
have  come  without  war,  in  the  course  of  development 
and  civilisation  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history, 
it  mostly  began  with  wars,  and  its  regime  was  accele- 
rated and  intensified  chiefly  by  wars. 

These  arose  from  many  causes,  chiefly  from 
disputes  about  tribal  lands  or  about  women.  The  wars 
led  to  conquest,  the  acquisition  of  land  and  slaves  on 
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the  one  side,  the  loss  of  land  and  liberty  on  the 
other.-' 

He  who  led  in  the  wars,  usually  the  hereditary 
chief,  in  whose  veins  was  believed  to  run  the  purest 
and  best  blood  of  the  common  ancestor,  sometimes 
the  bravest  amongst  the  nearest  in  blood,  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  the  bravest  and  worthiest  of  all,  got  the 
largest  share  of  the  conquered  land,  his  choice  or 
the  largest  share  of  the  other  spoil  including  the 
captives,  his  share  of  whom  became  henceforth  his 
personal  slaves.  Here  we  have  inequality  in  the  tribe. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  chief  receive  a 
larger  share  of  the  land  and  other  things  ?  Only 
because  he  had  had  already  assigned  to  him,  as  marks 
of  honour  and  deference  and  allegiance,  the  choicest 
raiment  and  food  and  best  house,  because  he  already 
had  a  portion  of  land  around  his  stronghold  marked 
off  specially  for  his  use,  even  while  the  remainder  of 
the  land  belonged  in  common  to  the  tribe. 

Private  property  is  thus  presupposed,  and  begins 
with  the  chief's  share,  though  all  the  rest  remains 
common.  And,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  our 
peculiarly  absolute  notion  of  private  property  is 
to    be    traced    to    this    primitive    original; — to   the 

1  It  would  seem,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  that  there  were 
inter-tribal  wars — that  is,  wars  between  people  of  the  same  race  but .  of 
different  tribes — before  there  were  wars  between  the  larger  aggregations 
or  peoples,  and  that  slavery  resulted  from  the  inter-tribal  wars,  while 
only  predial  serfdom,  a  mitigated  form  of  slavery,  resulted  from  the  con- 
quest of  a  whole  people — a  view  uot  without  difficulties,  inasmuch  as,  if 
true,  the  first  slaves  would  be  more  or  less  nearly  connected  in  kin  with  their 
owners,  while  the  later  serfs  would  be  strangers  in  blood,  and  the  former, 
kinsmen,  would  have  been  treated  more  harshly  than  the  strangers — a 
conclusion  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  strength  of  the  ties  of 
blood  in  ancient  societies.  Most  probably,  in  the  second  case,  the  people 
were  made  both  slaves  and  serfs,  some  one,  the  majority  the  other. 
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growth  of  the  power  of  the  chief  on  his  domain 
land. 

The  power  of  the  chief  grew  continually  through 
his  larger  share  of  the  conquered  land  and  slaves  ;  by 
his  usurpation  of  part  of  the  common  and  waste  land  of 
his  tribe  ;  by  receiving  as  recruits  deserters  from  other 
tribes ;  by  the  gradual  surrender  of  his  own  tribes- 
men's land  to  him  in  return  for  stock  or  outfit  after 
it  had  been  partitioned  amongst  them,  to  be  re-granted 
to  them  as  dependent  tenants  ;  by  the  planting  of  the 
waste  land  with  servile  colonies  wholly  dependent  on 
him  ;  till,  finally,  we  have  a  whole  country  covered 
with  the  domains  of  the  several  chiefs,  together  with 
a  number  of  village  communities,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  held  their  land  from  the  chiefs  in  more  or  less 
servile  conditions. 

This  was  substantially  the  state  of  things  in 
England  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
introduction  of  feudalism,  even  so  early  as  the  laws 
of  king  Ine  and  the  Saxon  Conquest,  as  Mr.  Seebohm 
is  at  much  pains  to  prove  in  his  learned  and  interest- 
ing work  on  the  English  Village  Community.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  in  England  the 
free  village  community,  but  always  one  under  an 
over-lordship,  for  without  touching  on  the  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  the  German  tribes,  as  described 
by  Tacitus,  were  communities  of  free  men  living  in 
villages,  it  is  certain  that  their  descendants  had  passed 
to  the  stage  marked  by  chiefs,  with  property  and 
slaves,  before  their  invasions  of  England.  That  there 
was  a  tendency  towards  the  manorial  system  is 
acknowledged  even  by  the  authorities  who  deny  its 
primitive  existence,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  decisively 
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settled  that  this  system  prevailed  in  England  from  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  conquests  at  least.  There  was  in 
England  then,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a  village  com- 
munity, but  a  servile  village  community,  or,  more 
strictly,  a  community  under  a  lord,  with  three  degrees 
of  serfs  under  him,^  the  ceorl,  the  cottier,  and  the  slave 
proper.  And  this  village  maintained  a  continued  life 
all  through  the  troubles  of  the  Danish  invasions  and 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  this  system,  both  before  and  for  a  long  time 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was  both  private 
property  in  land  and  a  kind  of  communism.  The 
lord  owned  the  land  of  his  own  demesne  absolutely.^ 
The  villagers,  in  serfdom  to  some  extent,  owned  the 
land  they  held  from  the  lord — that  is  to  say,  after 
their  fixed  dues  in  kind  or  labour  or  money  were  paid 
they  were  not  subject  to  ejectment,  the  land  went  to 
their  children,  while  the  wood  and  waste,  the  meadow 
after  hay-time,  and  the  arable  land  after  the  crops 
were  removed  and  until  next  ploughing,  belonged  to 
all,  to  the  extent  that  all,  even  those  living  chiefly  by 
non-agricultural  work,  might  use  the  last  for  grazing, 
the  wood  for  fire,  to  make  rude  utensils,  or  for  other 
purposes.  Further,  there  was  a  common  system  of 
cultivation,  and  there  was  an  approach  to  equality, 
within  each  grade  of  tenants. 

'  See  Seebohm's  English  Village  Community,  cha.p.  v.,  passim. 
There  were  the  gebur  or  ceorl,  who  had  to  render  gafol  or  tribute,  and 
work  so  many  days  per  week ;  the  cottier,  who  had  small  holdings 
of  some  few  acres,  who  had  also  to  render  services  and  dues ;  and  the 
theows,  or  slaves  pure  and  simple,  who  were  bought  and  sold  in  open 
market,  to  be  exported,  says  Seebohm,  as  part  of  the  coinmeroial  produce 
of  the  island. 

'  Saving  only  that  after  the  Conquest  all  lands  were  held  of  the 
king  as  Lord  Paramount  and  were  liable  to  military  duties. 
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By  degrees  the  compulsory  labour  dues  were  com- 
muted into  fixed  money  payments,  and  so  villenage 
ceased,  as  far  as  regarded  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  lord  was  now  conceived  to  own,  not  merely  his 
own  domain,  but  the  land  let  out  to  the  tenants,  for 
so  the  feudal  lawyers  at  length  interpreted  his  position 
in  most,  though  not  all,  cases,  though,  in  truth,  he  was 
only  owner  of  it  to  the  extent  that  he  could  claim 
certain  dues  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  levied  by  him  on 
the  land.  He  was  not  owner  of  it  to  the  extent  of 
doing  as  he  pleased  with  it,  or  of  making  wholesale 
ejectments  for  his  own  advantage,  and  when  such  a 
thing  was  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VH., 
Henry  VIH.,  and  Edward  VI.,  it  excited  general  in- 
dignation amongst  the  people,  and  finally  two  formid- 
able insurrections.  We  had  our  Peasants'  Wars  in 
England,  as  they  had  them  in  France  and  Germany, 
only  that  ours,  if  attended  with  less  horrors,  were 
more  frequent. 

Into  the  long  story  of  landed  property  in  England 
subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  in  detail ;  how  there  was  a  struggle  with 
ever  fluctuating  fortune  between  the  lords  and  the 
people ;  how  the  fortune  of  the  latter,  low  at  the 
Conquest,  and  for  200  years  after,  began  to  rise,  and 
rose  steadily  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
— the  golden  age  of  Enghsh  labour ;  how  the  tide 
turned,  and  their  fortunes  steadily  sank  for  a  century 
from  various  causes,  including  the  plunder  of  the 
abbey  lands,  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into 
pasture  (a  terrible  century  for  the  people,  during 
which  they  rose  again  and  again  in  insurrection) ; 
how  the  yeomen  proprietors,  who  held  their  own  so 
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long,  gradually  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  being  bought  out  by  the  great 
proprietors  or  by  new  moneyed  men  from  the  rich 
commercial  centres ;  how  the  class  of  capitalist 
farmers  at  competition  rents  gradually  took  their 
place ;  how  the  common  lands  were  more  and  more 
appropriated  by  the  landowners,  till  the  year  1845 — 
all  these  things  have  been  told  at  length,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  note  the  final  result  to  which 
we  have  come — viz.  a  small  number  of  great  landed 
proprietors,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  tenant 
farmers,  with  a  large  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
working  for  the  large  farmer  for  wages,  but  with  no 
other  interest  in  the  land — a  state  of  things  which 
for  various  reasons  all  parties  are  agreed  requires  an 
early  change. 


0^0 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMUNISM   AND   PRIVATE   PEOPERTY. 

According  to  some  ^  the  desire  of  property  in  man  is 
an  original  instinct,  like  that  which  is  shown  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  Thus  Herbert  Spencer  instances 
the  dog,  whose  feeling  of  proprietory  rights  unmistak- 
ably evinces  itself  should  another  dog  dispute  pos- 
session with  him  ;  and  even  if  we  should  object  that 
the  dog's  instincts  have  been  corrupted  by  his  long 
alliance  with  man,  we  have  abundant  traces  of  what 
looks  like  property  amongst  other  animals  in  their 
natural  wild  state.  The  lion  has  its  own  lair,  the 
possession  of  which  the  other  lions  dispute  not ;  the 
fox  its  own  hole,  which  allows  no  intruder.  So,  too, 
the  bird,  however  gregarious,  has  its  own  nest,  con- 
structed by  its  own  labour,  which  the  others  invade 
not,  excepting  only  the  cuckoo,  which  makes  use  of 
the  labour  of  others,  usually  exploiting  the  hedge- 
sparrow  for  this  purpose. 

In  each  case  we  have  a  property  in  immovables, 
the  title  to  possession  being  either  occupany  or  the 
fact  of  labour,  but  in  each  case  the  fact  and  feeling  of 
possession  exists.    Moreover,  as  regards  most  species, 

'  E.g.,  Herbert  Spencer,  Political  Institutions,  p.  628. 

T  2 
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on  one  or  both  of  the  parents  devolves  the  respon- 
sibility of  finding  food  for  themselves  and  their  young 
ones,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  species.  And  in  each 
case  the  food  secured  by  an  animal's  own  exertions  is 
unshared  with  others  of  the  same  species  outside  the 
family  group.  The  hyena,  indeed,  may  get  a  share 
of  the  lion's  prey,  but  it  is  only  what  the  lion,  either 
choice  in  taste  or  improvident  of  the  future,  has  left 
behind  him. 

Here  we  have  from  the  beginning  an  individual- 
istic regime  of  the  extremest  type,  and  without  any 
the  least  mitigation  or  admixture  of  communism 
proper,  not  even  with  poor  rehef  for  the  other  starv- 
ing units  of  the  same  species.  Even  the  natural 
communism  of  the  family  group  is  very  imperfect, 
and  is  all  to  the  profit  of  the  young  rising  animal,  for 
while  the  parent  bird  slaves  for  the  young,  there  is 
no  token  that  the  latter  remember  it  and  requite  the 
parent  in  old  age.  Indeed  the  evidence  is  all  to  the 
contrary.  The  aged  Hon  dies  alone,  of  hunger,  for- 
gotten— a  noble  victim  of  extreme  individualism,  there 
being  neither  common  rehef  nor  the  contributions  of 
fihal  affection  to  fall  back  on. 

On  the  other  hand  some  types  are  communistic, 
as  the  bees,  the  ants,  the  beavers  ;  others  are  semi- 
communistic,  the  buffalos,  the  bisons,  and  certain  tribes 
of  monkeys.  The  pasture  ground  or  the  forest  is 
common,  and  they  act  in  concert  for  protection. 
And  the  question  to  which  type  of  animal  man 
belongs — a  question  to  be  faced  if  we  would  know' 
his  primitive  instincts^is  in  the  long  run,  as  already 
stated,  a  question  of  man's  origin  and  descent.  The 
question  may  prove  insoluble  in  spite  of  Darwin's 
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theory ;  but  even  if  man  sprang  originally  from  a 
single  advanced  pair  of  monkeys,  of  a  non-gregarious 
variety,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  descendants  of 
the  earlier  ones  would  retain  their  ancestors'  charac- 
teristics. If  our  first  parents  increased  and  multiphed, 
the  consideration  would  dimly  present  itself,  if  it 
would  not  be  strongly  forced  upon  them  by  the 
dangers  and  necessities  of  their  position,  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  keep  together.  But  if  man  came 
from  a  gregarious  variety,  he  would  already  have 
had  the  gregarious  instincts,  which  might  later  on 
easily  develop  into  the  communistic. 

But  neither  on  the  development  theory  nor  on  any 
other  can  we  know  the  primitive  instincts  of  man. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  earhest  historical 
records  of  man  point  to  a  state  of  communism,  and 
reasonable  conjecture  and  hypothesis  applied  to  the 
circumstances,  so  far  as  we  can  penetrate  to  them, 
of  his  long  prehistoric  life,  confirm  the  conclusion. 
The  traces  left  of  the  prehistoric  man  indicate  hordes 
or  groups,  not  single  men.^  The  very  progress  of 
civihsation,  which  occupied  long  years  and  ages  before 
there  were  written  records,  implies  groups  of  men, 
living  in  some  sort  of  close  concert,  if  not  in  a  com- 
munity. The  inventions  of  tools  and  weapons,  the 
discovery  of  the  difierent  arts,  presuppose  men  in 
groups,  if  not  in  mild  community  of  goods.  The 
solitary  man  would  make  few  inventions,  and  without 
tools  and  weapons  would  soon  perish  from  hunger  or 
'wild  beasts. 

'  An  objection  may  be  made  to  this,  founded  on  the  cave-man,  but 
there  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  more  than  an  exception,  a  soli- 
tary man,  like  the  solitary  fisherman  or  hunter  of  later  times,  who  preferred 
to  be  so,  while  the  generality  lived  in  hordes. 
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§  2. 

What  would  seem  to  be  original  and  instinctive, 
even  under  communism,  is  the  desire  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  divisible  things  of  the  earth  ;  perhaps  we 
should  say  rather  more  than  a  fair  share,  and  this 
of  the  best  quality,  because  even  under  communism, 
before  man  was  corrupted,  there  would  still  be  the 
egoistic  feehngs  in  all,  which  in  some  would  be 
excessive. 

Assuming  man  to  be  in  the  communistic  group, 
he  wants  this  share  in  the  first  instance  only  for  him- 
self, and  he  only  wants  enough  for  his  daily  need. 
More  than  this  would  be  of  no  use,  since  private 
savings  are  not  permissible.  His  desires,  then,  of  food 
and  drink  are  measured  by  his  immediate  appetite. 
Suppose  him  now  to  be  married  to  one  wife  and  to 
have  children,  which,  unless  promiscuous  commerce 
of  the  sexes  is  permitted,  as  in  Plato's  and  Godwin's 
republics,  we  must  suppose.  Our  communist  father 
and  husband  wiU  now  want  a  larger  share  of  ahment 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  power  of  consumption 
of  his  family,  and  he  will  also  wish  this  share  to  be  of 
the  best  quality,  rather  on  account  of  his  family  than 
of  himself.  He  will  want  more  food,  more  clothes ; 
he  would  like  more  of  the  ornaments  which  belong  to 
the  community,  especially  for  his  wife.  He  himself 
would  only  wish  a  good  weapon  for  fighting,  mayhap 
for  hunting  occasionally.  At  any  rate,  he  will  want 
a  sufiiciency  of  necessaries,  and  if  there  was  any  stint 
in  the  general  store,  he  would  probably  wish  for  a 
larger  share  than  a  fair  and  equal  division  would 
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allot  to  him,  or  than  the  equal  necessities  of  others 
will  permit.  But,  if  there  is  abundance,  he  will  not 
want  more  than  he  and  his  family  can  use,  since  all 
surplus  immediately  reverts  to  the  community,  and 
since  all  private  savings  would  be  a  useless  pinching 
of  the  family. 

But  now,  under  a  system  of  individualism  and 
private  ownership,  all  would  be  dijQferent,  and  the 
instincts  that  make  for  private  acquisitions  and  ac- 
cumulations come  into  full  play.  Especially  in  early 
rude  societies  woujd  these  feelings  be  strong,  though 
confined  to  a  simple  supply  of  wants.  Not  being  sure 
of  the  future,  the  individual  man  wants  as  much  as  he 
can  get,  and  he  wants  it  '  all  to  himself,'  for  the  super- 
fluity of  to-day  may  save  him  from  death  by  famine 
a  week  hence.  Later,  when  society  becomes  more 
settled,  every  material  thing  which  other  men  may 
want  becomes  desirable,  because  they  may  be  ex- 
changed for  things  he  wants.  The  motives  to  saving 
and  accumulating  become  thus  very  great,  because 
all  accumulations  represent  power — power  over  other 
men,  power  over  things  desirable,  if  society  is  set- 
tled and  the  law  protects  the  savings.  They  re- 
present future,  nay,  present,  happiness,  joy,  and 
safety.  The  soul  of  the  owner  may  be  at  ease,  may 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  because  he  has  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years.  More  especially  are  savings 
powerful  after  the  conveniences  of  money  as  a  general 
medium  of  exchange  have  been  discovered,  for  now 
I  can  transmute  my  savings  and  goods,  in  whatever 
single  shape  they  be,  into  any  other  or  many  shapes — 
corn,  wine,  oil,  cattle,  horses,  fine  woven  fabrics, 
gold  ornaments,  choice-tempered  swords. 
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'  I  want  this  all  to  myself,'  expresses  the  desire  of 
private  property  in  its  simple,  naked  essence.  A  man 
wants  a  thing  on  account  of  its  uses,  over  which  he 
wishes  to  have  complete  control.  He  wants  to  be 
able  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  it,  to  exclude  others 
from  its  use  and  enjoyment  if  he  pleases,  to  consume 
it  or  to  save  it,  if  a  consumable  thing  ;  in  general,  to 
be  able  to  keep  it  or  give  it  or  bequeath  it  at  death. 

When  once  the  system  of  private  property  has 
been  initiated,  the  saving  instinct  will  soon  be  de- 
veloped, because  without  savings  the  man,  together 
with  his  family,  may  die  of  hunger,  in  circumstances 
where  the  larger  associated  group  would  hardly 
have  suffered  even  temporary  privation.  In  early 
times  the  individual  man  may  die  of  hunger ;  the 
communal  group  could  not  die  unless  there  was 
downright  famine  ;  and  the  eternal  evil  of  the  system 
of  individualism  and  each  one  for  himself  is  that  the 
individual  must  meet  all  the  risks  and  dangers  of  hfe 
alone,  and  must  consequently  take  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions for  his  safety — precautions  which  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  under  communism.  Each  one 
must  singly  take  complete  and  elaborate  precautions 
to  save  himself  against  the  shocks  of  chance  and  to 
make  himself  invulnerable,  and  the  most  effectual 
way  of  doing  so  is  in  the  general  opinion  by  draw- 
ing to  himself  as  much  of  the  world's  wealth  as 
possible.  Hence  the  ardent  and  feverish  strife  for 
wealth  which  sets  in  with  private  property,  and  which 
intensifies  ever  as  the  system  of  individualism  grows 
more  fully  developed.  Hence  the  result,  which  in- 
variably shows  itself  after  a  time,  of  a  few  possessing 
it  in  unnecessary  heaps,  while  the  majority  are  left 
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totally  destitute.  Under  communism,  if  limited  only 
to  a  few  joint  families — nay,  even  to  three  individuals 
on  a  desert  island — the  dangers  from  the  side  of  chance 
are  minimised  or  almost  taken  away.  If  I  must  face 
fortune  alone  and  unaided,  as  absolute  and  unmiti- 
gated individuahsm  requires,  there  are  times  when  I 
may  be  ruined  materially,  ebbing  tides  which  may 
leave  me  stranded  for  hfe  in  shallows  and  in  miseries, 
while  if  my  fortune  were  bound  up  with  a  few  others 
I  should  be  safe  and  free  from  anxiety  the  while. 
Together  we  shall  pull  through ;  singly  we  may  be 
beaten  in  detail.  It  is  as  in  Alpine  chmbing,  where 
singly  the  climber  may  go  over  a  precipice  or  down 
a  crevasse,  but  roped  with  others  he  will  not,  as  the 
adverse  accident  only  happens  to  one  at  a  time,  and 
the  strength  and  staying  power  of  the  united  system 
saves  him. 

This  is  the  strength  of  communism,  and  that 
which  eternally  recommends  it ;  and  this  it  is  which 
has  caused  certain  communistic  elements  to  be  en- 
grafted on  our  present  system  of  individualism,  not 
merely  through  the  voluntary  action  of  associated 
individuals,  as  in  our  friendly  and  benefit  societies, 
our  assurance  societies,  our  charity  organisations,  in 
the  mutual  help  of  private  friends  and  relations,  but 
also  in  the  action  of  the  State,  which,  in  the  poor  laws, 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  have  fallen  hope- 
lessly to  the  bottom  in  the  individualistic  struggle 
and  scramble. 

§  3. 

Now  in  the  primitive  coinmunistic  group,  before 
the  first  division  of  the  land  and  common  stock,  some 
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there  would  be  with  the  instincts  that  make  for  private 
property  in  greater  strength  than  others.  Such  would 
perceive  that  under  private  ownership  they  would 
get  a  larger  share  eventually  than  under  common 
ownership.  They  would  see  that  under  one  they 
would  get  but  an  average  share,  under  the  other  one 
indefinitely  great,  given  time  and  not  too  much  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  heads  to  prevent  them. 
Let  the  land  and  other  things  be  divided,  let  them  be 
thereafter  held  as  individual  property,  let  things  be 
given  to  me  with  complete  power  over  them,  and  a 
new  world  begins  ;  for  now  the  share  of  the  crafty 
and  dexterous,  as  well  as  of  the  energetic  and  indus- 
trious, may  be  doubled,  trebled,  multiplied  by  ten — by 
buying  and  selhng,  by  letting  and  hiring,  by  lending 
and  borrowing,  by  fair  means  and  by  foul.  One 
man's  share  may  be  increased  without  even  lessening 
another's  ;  for  such  a  one  may  devise  new  things 
which  others  desire ;  he  may  discover  a  new  art,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  in  their  behalf  others  wiU  pay ; 
he  may  make  new  products,  either  by  his  own  labour 
or  by  the  labour  of  others,  who,  having  spent  their  own 
portion,  are  constrained  to  labour  for  him  on  his 
terms ;  he  may,  finally,  increase  his  portion  by  honest 
means  or  by  questionable  means,  as  others  may  part 
with  their  portion,  and  with  it  their  freedom,  in 
culpable,  as  well  as  noble  and  commendable  ways. 

The  egoistic  and  acquisitive  and  covetous  type 
wiU  prefer  the  new  system,  in  which  he  will  best 
find  his  account  and  a  more  unfettered  field  for  his 
peculiar  genius ;  so  also  will  the  ambitious  man  and 
the  unscrupulous  man  generally,  though  without 
particular  bent.     The  first-mentioned  type,  in  parti- 
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cular,  who  is  a  most  important  and  ever-recurrent 
type  under  all  possible  systems,  will  hail  the  new 
regime ;  for,  enhghtened  in  advance  by  the  genius  of 
his  egoism,  he  will  perceive  a  boundless  and  glorious 
perspective  for  his  pecuhar  genius,  which  had  no  fair 
scope  under  communism  and  the  reign  of  equality. 
Under  communism  he  is  at  best  a  spirit  '  cabin'd, 
cribbed,  confined.'  But  he  will  perceive  with  clear 
eye  a  sure  road  to  fortune  under  the  new  conditions, 
under  the  wholly  new  form  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence about  to  begin- — no  longer  a  struggle  against 
hostile  tribes,  nature's  opposition,  in  which  there  was 
severe  toil  and  danger  and  little  gain,  but  a  struggle 
against  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  first,  and  next  against 
all  the  world,  for  the  largest  share  of  the  world's 
goods,  with  his  superior  wits  to  back  him.  In  the 
new  competition  and  struggle  he  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  succeed,  and  when  the  first  division  of  land  is 
proposed  he  will  strongly  support  it,  and  he  wiU  carry 
with  him  the  votes  of  others  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
The  strong  man,  and  the  ambitious  man,  and  the 
energetic  honest  man  will  second  him ;  and  the  in- 
dependent and  self-sufiicing  man,  and  the  free  spirit 
that  brooks  no  control  on  his  actions,  and  the  bold 
lover  of  hazard  and  adventure,  and  the  man  who  has 
a  poor  opinion  of  his  fellows,  will  all  go  with  him  in 
his  first  proposal  for  the  partition  of  the  common 
heritage,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  measure  affirm- 
ing the  sacredness  of  private  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  existing  owners. 

On  the  other  side  would  be  found  all  those  who 
loved  their  tribesmen,  all  the  good  and  wise  who  had 
a  prescient  vision  of  the  evils  and  disasters  of  the 
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new  regime.  And  no  doubt  the  weak  and  the  timid 
and  the  unenterprising,  and  the  imbecile,  the  deformed, 
clung  to  the  old  system,  fearing,  perhaps,  and  aU  too 
truly,  that  they  would  be  pushed  aside  or  cast  down 
and  trampled  on  in  the  new. 

The  lazy  man  who  disliked  work  of  whatever 
kind  would,  at  the  beginning,  prefer  communism, 
under  which  he  might  hope  to  shirk  his  share  of 
work,  to  individualism,  where,  if  he  did  not  work,  he 
would  suffer,  though  at  present  it  is  doubtful  if  such 
a  type  does  not  fare  better  under  our  mixed  system 
than  he  would  under  a  new  communism. 

The  woman  would  favour  the  new  system,  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  to  be  with  her  husband  and 
children  in  her  own  home,  and  perhaps  with  the 
ambition  for  an  increased  share  of  good  things  for 
her  and  them.  Speculation  and  hypothesis,  perhaps, 
in  part ;  but  this  we  know  for  final  fact,  that  in  this 
great  social  schism  the  adherents  of  private  property 
everywhere  carried  the  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENEUAL   REMEDIES:   POLITICAL  AND   MOEAL. 


Private  property  once  fully  reached  from  whatever 
causes,  the  conditions  under  which  things  shall  be 
mine  once  laid  down  by  law,  the  instinctive  leanings 
towards  it  in  the  breasts  of  the  more  egoistic  units 
soon  receive  a  great  development  under  the  conjoint 
stimulus  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  principles  of 
our  nature — principles  themselves  largely  called  forth 
by  and  under  the  system  of  property,  but  which  in 
their  turn  communicated  an  extraordinary  impetus  to 
that  system. 

It  is  not  merely  the  love  of  self  and  wife  and 
child  that  intensifies  the  desire  for  property,  but  the 
love  of  power  in  all  its  forms,  the  love  of  liberty  and 
independence,  and  very  particularly  fear — the  fear  of 
the  uncertain  morrow,  with  all  its  danger  for  the 
propertiless.  All  these  and  other  passions  and  desires 
combine  to  strengthen  the  passion  for  property  to  an 
intense,  extreme,  and  sometimes  to  an  almost  insane 
degree.  It  becomes  immense  and  boundless.  It 
grows  ever  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  more  it  gets 
the  more  it  wants.  Its  cry  is  ever  the  horseleech's, 
'  Give,  give  ! ' 
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In  insecure  societies,  where  law  is  not  strong  to 
stand  behind  possessions,  they  are  a  source  of  danger 
to  their  possessors  as  well  as  a  protection  against 
danger,  inasmuch  as  they  invite  attack.  But  in 
stable  societies,  where  property  is  secure  itself,  it  is 
a  power  protective  against  all  other  risks  and  dangers, 
as  well  as  a  further  positive  power.  Accumulated 
property  is  not  merely  the  dazzling  sign  and  symbol 
of  power,  but  also  the  substance  of  power,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  love  of  power  is  gratified.  And 
it  is  not  merely  the  symbol  of  power  and  the  reality 
of  power  ;  it  is  the  great  deliverer  from  fear,  the 
formidable  and  depressing  passion,  itself  always  an 
evil,  and  the  parent  of  a  host  of  other  evils,  real  and 
imaginary — anxiety  about  the  morrow,  distrusts,  de- 
spondencies— which  paralyse  our  efforts  and  bring  the 
evil  dreaded.  How  free  from  anxiety  is  his  breast 
who  has  a  store  of  treasure  guarded  by  law  in 
a  well-ordered  and  stable  state  !  What  a  host  of 
fears  and  terrors  drop  off  and  fade  away  for  the 
happy  man  who  steps  into  possession  of  the  '  modest 
competence ' !  What  a  dismal  troop  of  threatening 
phantoms  suddenly  dissolve  themselves  ! — phantoms 
most  real  when  present  and  real  in  their  pernicious 
effects,  so  potent  are  they  in  sapping  strength  and 
life  and  spoiling  our  little  happiness. 

And  from  what  shames  and  degradations  would 
not  money  spare  us !  From  the  need  of  what  mean 
servilities  and  fawnings  is  not  the  man  delivered  who 
has  an  assured  competence,  '  an  independence,'  as 
with  great  significance  and  deep  insight  it  is  called ! 

What  fortitude,  on  the  other  hand — or  rather,  what 
recklessness  of  spirit — must  he  not  have  who  is  able  to 
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front  the  future  with  serenity  without  assured  means  ! 
And  yet  the  morahsts  of  all  ages,  the  religious 
founders  and  preachers,  all  expatiate  on  the  vanity 
of  riches,  and  enjoin  us  not  to  put  our  trust  in  them. 
And  rightly  indeed,  if  they  mean  merely  to  restrain 
men  from  their  inordinate  or  insane  pursuit,  or  would 
teach  us  that  happiness  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  a  man's  wealth,  and  that  wealth  itself  is 
pecuharly  hkely  to  corrupt  the  moral  nature,  or, 
finally,  if  they  wished  to  discredit  a  regime  of  abso- 
lute private  property  and  great  inequahty  of  wealth  ; 
but  not  rightly,  if  they  would  dissuade  from  aU. 
pursuit  of  wealth,  while  at  the  same  time  accepting 
our  regime  of  property  with  all  its  consequences, 
since  under  it  there  is  no  safety  for  the  unpropertied 
man.  There  is  inconsistency;  they  should  either 
attack  the  system,  or,  if  they  accept  it,  boldly  pro- 
claim, with  our  modern  economists  and  writers  like 
Buckle,  that  the  genuine  pursuit  of  money  is  moral 
and  commendable,  nay  the  most  commendable  prin- 
ciple of  action,  the  source  of  aU  civihsation,  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  letters. 

Our  morahst  Carlyle  vents  scornful  sarcasm  on 
the  English  people,  whose  '  hell  is  want  of  money, 
or  failure  to  make  money.'  And  he  seems  to  think 
the  heU  a  very  trifling  one.  I  venture  to  affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  hell  in  question — if  only  the 
poverty  or  lack  of  money  is  sufficiently  absolute — 
will  be,  for  most  people,  a  very  serious  and  most  real 
hell,  and  one  which — as  Carlyle  had  himself  skirted  it 
or  almost  entered  its  first  circle  at  the  time  when, 
in  addition  to  his  agony,  the  apparition  of  '  Hunger 
ran  always  parallel  with  him  ' — should  have  aroused 
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quite  other  feelings  in  liim  than  the  sarcastic  and 
scornful — a  hell  in  which  the  luckless  lack-all  is 
exposed  to  sorrows  and  miseries  without  name  and 
without  end;  to  true  penal  servitude  during  the 
remaining  term  of  his  natural  life,  with  the  torturing 
consciousness  of  probably  leaving  the  hke  hopeless 
heritage  to  his  unhappy  offspring,  if  he  has  had  the 
additional  misfortune  of  having  had  any. 

More  especially  is  it  a  true  Inferno  for  those  who 
have  sunk  into  it  from  higher  place,  for  the  failures 
and  bankrupts  of  fortune,  and  one  so  great  that  often 
such  cannot  endure  it,  but  desperately  quit  it,  or 
take  to  drink  to  drown  their  sense  of  it — perhaps 
to  have  it  finished  the  sooner.  For  those  who  have 
always  been  in  it  the  fires  are  less  fierce,  or,  long 
inured,  they  feel  them  less,  but  yet  the  spectator  can 
see  that  it  truly  is  one  for  them  also.  Moreover, 
this  very  insensibility  is  one  of  the  sad  features 
of  the  case,  if  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  kindness  and  relenting  on  Nature's  part  to  the 
victims. 

Yes,  the  hell  is  real,  and  there  are  many  circles 
in  it ;  and  I  afiirm  that  the  desire  of  the  average 
Englishman  to  make  sure  first  of  escaping  the  earthly 
hell  of  extreme  poverty,  letting  all  other  things  wait, 
is,  under  our  existing  institutions  of  property  and 
scheme  of  society,  neither  irrational  nor  morally 
wrong,  but  natural,  prudent,  and  commendable ;  not 
contrary,  moreover,  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  does  not  contemplate  our  peculiar  case ; 
that  Carlyle's  denunciations  and  scorn  should  have 
been  levelled  against  the  system,  and  not  against  a 
conception  of  hfe  which  is  the  necessary  corollary  of 
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that  system,  still  less  against  those  who  would  try  to 
save  themselves  from  falling  its  victims. 

Under  the  actual  system  it  is  inevitable  that 
property,  both  by  what  it  can  do  for  us  and  by 
what  it  shields  us  from,  should  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sweetest  and  greatest  of  aU  things — nay,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  as  almost  the  only  thing.  It  is, 
the  wiser  ones  will  tell  you,  the  first  and  almost  the 
sole  thing  worthy  of  a  sane  man's  pursuit  in  this 
world.  And  with  a  terrible  logic  on  their  side  they 
will  say,  '  You  cannot  be  an  independent  man,  and 
you  can  hardly  be  an  honest  one,  unless  you  have 
either  secured  or  saved  money,  or  got  for  life  into  some 
safe  money-yielding  groove.'  Such  are  the  maxims 
by  which  not  merely  the  Mammon-worshippers, 
but  men  of  the  world  and  the  wise  in  their 
generation,  endeavour  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
rash  and  imprudent  people,  as  well  as  of  idealists, 
who,  spite  of  advice  and  warnings,  still  fondly 
cherish,  and  would  fain  follow  other  objects  of 
pursuit. 

Under  this  system  and  the  sway  of  notions  en- 
gendered by  it,  lago's  advice,  'Put  money  in  thy 
purse,'  is  no  longer  mere  cynical  counsel,  but  be- 
comes the  sum  of  practical  wisdom,  recognised  and 
recommended  by  all. 

Now  there  can  hardly  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
this  is  about  the  lowest  and  most  vulgarising  hfe- 
theory  ever  put  before  the  children  of  men — the 
theory  that  we  are  to  think  first  and  above  all  else 
of  money-making,  and  afterwards,  if  time  allows  and 
inclination  is  left,  of  other — perhaps  higher,  but  not 
better — things.    There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  theory, 
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accepted  and  systematically  acted  upon,  is  fatal  to 
all  high  aims  and  aspirations,  to  all  true  heroism,  to 
all  disinterested  action,  to  all  really  great  enterprise. 
It  is  a  conception  of  life  that  we  feel  we  dare  not 
nakedly  lay  before  young  and  generous  minds,  with- 
out risk  of  shocking  the  moral  sense  and  arousing 
instinctive  revolt.  What !  to  narrow  life,  with  its 
great  and  glorious  possibilities  in  our  century,  to  such 
contemptible  compass !  to  make  it  a  mere  struggle 
for  property,  for  material  goods  and  gains  !  Never ! 
the  generous  mind  will  say,  not  even  for  wife  and 
children  is  such  loss  and  dishonour  to  be  incurred. 

Not  the  less  certain  is  it,  however,  that  under 
our  present  social  system,  and  with  the  notions  and 
sentiments  produced  by  it,  and  now  almost  ingrained 
in  us,  the  generality  will  be  driven  to  adopt  this 
theory,  partly  from  the  dazzling  seductions  of  wealth, 
but  chiefly  by  the  fears,  degradations,  and  nameless 
ills  which  poverty,  far  short  of  its  extremity,  brings 
with  it,  and  from  which  money  will  deliver  us.  The 
worshippers  of  Mammon  will  be  numerous,  because 
his  favour  means  all  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
his  frown  all  the  ills  of  life — the  whips  and  scorns 
of  time,  the  oppressors'  wrongs,  the  proud  man's 
contumely.  AU  men  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  it, 
except  the  wiser  few,  who,  discerning  the  real  value  of 
things,  and  the  great  possibilities  of  life  in  spite  of  all 
its  confusions,  are  resolved  to  run  some  risk  to  reahse 
them  ;  or  the  generous  spirits  bent  on  following  their 
noble  dreams,  even  though  the  road  should  lead  by 
perilous  paths  to  the  Englishman's  real  hell  of  poverty  ; 
and  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  foolish  and  perverse, 
who  had  better  have  accepted  it,  because  for  them 
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it  would  have  proved  a  discipline,  without  which  they 
are  all  too  likely  to  reach  the  abyss. 

What  is  saddest  and  worst  of  all  perhaps  is  that, 
as  things  go,  Ave  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
course  of  the  majority  of  the  Mammon-servers— nay, 
in  spite  of  our  better  judgment  we  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  approve  of  it,  We  could  hardly,  if  we 
were  in  a  position  from  which  we  could  address  the 
young  with  authority,  advise  them  to  act  difierently. 
We  should  at  least  feel  obliged  to  speak  guardedly 
and  with  qualifications  if  we  urged  the  choicer  spirits 
amongst  them  to  seek  higher  things  than  money,  or 
even  than  power  and  money.  We  should  fear  to 
incur  a  too  serious  responsibility. 

We  should  dread  their  after  reproach  that  we 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  inexperience  and 
generous  dispositions  to  prepare  an  ambush  for  them 
in  later  life,  by  setting  them  on  Quixotic  and  dan- 
gerous courses  without  due  warning  of  the  peril 
and  the  small  amount  of  probable  good,  and  by 
fatally  handicapping  them  in  the  struggle  of  life  with 
the  more  egoistic  and  scheming  and  unscrupulous 
ones.  Why  did  we  not  tell  them  truly  of  the  real 
nature  and  conditions  of  life — of  the  sort  of  theatre 
on  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  instead  of  thus 
preparing  a  snare  for  their  virtue  ? 

And  how,  indeed,  could  we  with  clear  conscience 
advise  them  to  act  on  higher  than  the  current  maxims 
and  accepted  principles  of  morality,  when  even  the 
hero  and  the  virtuous  man  in  our  inverted  system 
is  sometimes  driven  in  weak  hours,  under  the  all- 
compelling  forces  of  the  existing  system  of  egoism 
and  all-for-self,  to  waver  in  his  allegiance  to  what  he 
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considers  the  only  worthy  course — nay,  even  to 
doubt,  where  doubt  is  of  Satan,  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice,  and  when  he  is  tempted  to  make 
questionable  compromises  between  the  service  of 
Mammon  and  the  Ideal,  were  it  only  to  permit  the 
possibility  of  still  setting  his  face  towards  the  latter  ? 
Now  here,  as  perpetually  in  inquiries  concerning 
life  and  society,  we  are  met  by  one  of  those  flat  contra- 
dictions and  dire  dilemmas,  both  sides  of  which  are 
equally  fatal — one  of  those  terrible  antinomies,  prac- 
tical as  well  as  speculative,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  and  to  which  there  seems  no  solution.  Men 
are  urged  by  irresistible  forces  to  individual  appro- 
priation ;  the  conception  of  property  is  ingrafted  in 
our  nature  ;  it  governs  our  very  thoughts,  like  those 
innate  categories  the  philosophers  tell  us  of.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  it,  and  yet  property  is  the 
fruitful  and  perennial  spring  of  evils — of  almost  all 
evils,  social,  moral,  personal — of  pride,  insolence, 
selfishness,  luxury,  and  ostentation  in  the  rich  ;  of  vice, 
crime,  want,  misery,  envy,  and  covetousness  in  the 
poor ;  of  both  classes  of  evils  in  lesser  degree  in  the 
middle  ranks.  We  are  forced  under  the  most  formid- 
able threats  and  penalties,  as  well  as  allured  under 
the  most  seductive  promises — united  forces  which  will 
compel  all  but  the  heroically  mad  almost — to  fall  in 
vdth  the  system  and  to  worship  Mammon,  and  the 
worship  of  it  is  simply  to  kill  all  that  is  divine  in 
man,  and  all  that  has  ever  made  his  doings  on  this 
earth  great.  For  if  this  theory  be  the  truth — if  money, 
heaped-up  property,  be  the  one  thing  to  struggle  for, 
whether  it  will  gratify  luxurious  desires,  or  save  us 
from  evils,  or  compel  others  to  do  us  service — if  this 
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be  SO,  then  the  lives  of  all  disinterested  servers  of  their 
species,  and  first  of  all  the  great  religious  founders  who 
one  and  all  protest  against  the  theory,  were  mere  mad- 
ness and  folly,  and  their  doctrine,  which  aims  at  pro- 
ducing the  very  opposite  of  the  theory,  was  mere 
impracticability.  If  it  be  true,  the  philosophers  as 
well  as  the  prophets  have  all  spoken  in  vain  from 
the  days  of  Plato  till  our  own.  If  it  be  true,  patriots, 
artists,  poets,  men  of  science,  reformers,phiianthropists, 
were  also  wrong,  and  he  who,  like  Brutus,  for  the 
general  weal,  would  '  set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death 
in  the  other,'  is  a  noble  fool  who  finds  out  his 
mistake  too  late.  In  fact,  this  dreadful  and  base  life- 
theory  condemns  all  who  ever  drew  the  sword  for  a 
great  or  righteous  cause  or  a  sacred  idea,  for  church, 
or  crown,  or  cross,  or  liberty,  or  truth,  or  man,  or 
God,  as  mere  idiots  with  a  craze  in  their  brain,  which 
made  them  stupid  to  their  own  interests ;  and  only 
they  who  stayed  at  home,  or  '  remained  with  the 
stuiF'  in  the  camp,  or  kept  carefully,  like  Ancient 
Pistol,  in  the  rear  of  battle,  were  wise  ones  deserving 
respect.  What  madness  on  this  theory  in  Hotspur's 
vision  of  drowned  Honour  that  he  would  raise  by  the 
dripping  locks  from  the  ocean's  bed  !  What  infatua- 
tion!— especially  if  she  fetched  no  money-price  in 
the  market.  And  do  not  all  such  deserve  to  die  for 
their  folly,  as  Hotspur  died  on  Shrewsbury  field  ? 
How  much  more  sensible  was  FalstafF's  view! — the 
view  of  the  clear  intelligence  unsubject  to  danger- 
ous illusions,  to  which  this  same  Honour  was  a 
word,  '  a  thing  of  air,'  possessed  by  him  who  '  died  o' 
Wednesday,'  as  by  this  heroic  madman  Hotspur,  also 
dead  for  his  obstinate  folly  and  infatuation. 
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§  2. 

What  to  conclude?  How  to  escape  from  this 
fatal  antinomy,  which  puzzles  the  moralist  and  leaves 
us  all  rudderless  in  life  ?  Or  how  to  solve  it  ?  How 
to  escape  the  contradiction  that  we  must  follow 
wealth,  as  the  pohtical  economist  says,  while  yet  the 
pursuit  of  it  destroys  the  soul,  and  while  even  the 
successful  acquisition  and  gain  of  it  mean,  too  pro- 
bably, the  missing  the  real  good  of  life ;  while,  further 
yet,  for  the  great  multitude  who  are  quite  out  of  the 
race  and  competition  for  wealth,  who  are  merely  paid 
their  wages,  or  who  get  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
rich  competitors'  tables,  the  system  brings  nearly  all 
evils,  including  misery,  and  want,  and  vice,  and  crime  ? 

There  is  but  one  way  out,  but  one  solution  of  the 
antinomy,  as  but  one  cure  for  the  social  and  moral 
evil.  We  shall  have  to  change  both  our  conception 
of  life  and,  concurrently  with  it  and  as  a  consequence 
of  it,  our  conception  of  property,  its  rights  and  duties. 
As  a  further  consequence,  we  shall  have  to  change 
or  amend  our  laws  of  property,  as  one,  though  not 
the  sole,  means  to  a  healthier,  more  equitable,  and 
rational  distribution  of  property. 

We  shall  require,  once  more,  something  like  a 
moral  regeneration,  a  reawakening,  as  of  those  long 
sunk  asleep  in  satisfied  and  contented  use-and-wont, 
a  fresh  reconsideration  under  a  new  or  revived 
moral  sense  of  our  whole  moral  and  social  condition. 
Nothing  less  will  lift  us  out  of  the  serious  and  alarm- 
ing pass  to  which  our  modern  society  has  come,  or 
will  conduct  us  safely  through  what  many  thinking 
people  consider  the  very  crisis  of  civilisation  which 
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lies  ahead.  We  shall  require  the  moral  regeneration 
and  renovation  first  of  all,  to  open  men's  eyes  and  to 
purge  their  vision,  that  they  may  recognise  a  Justice 
Avhere  now,  though  Justice  veritably  is,  they  are 
wholly  blind  to  it. 

We  shall  also  require  a  moral  revaluation  of  the 
things  of  life,  the  general  objects  of  men's  pursuits,  and 
a  more  correct  estimate  of  their  comparative  values 
must  be  made  and  inculcated  on  men,  as  a  result  of 
which  there  will  be  a  less  general,  a  less  feverous, 
and  a  less  exclusive  pursuit  of  mere  money,  wherever 
it  is  seen  that  it  cannot  be  gained  without  the  loss 
of  better  things,  which  veritably  do  exist  as  the 
proper  prizes  of  the  rightly  quahfied.  The  right  ap- 
praisement of  these  better  things  by  competent  moral 
valuators  would  of  itself  be  much,  for  while  it  would 
leave  the  money-maker,  useful  in  his  sphere,  a  freer 
and  clearer  field  for  his  genius,  it  would  point  out  to 
others  nobler  objects  of  pursuit.  It  would  amount, 
in  economic  phrase,  to  an  enlargement  of  the  '  field 
of  investment ' ;  there  would  be  a  real  enrichment 
at  the  cost  of  none  by  the  new  or  enhanced  values 
annexed  to  immaterial  things,  non-monopolisable  and 
obtainable  by  all  according  to  natural  gifts — except 
indeed  by  the  poor. 

Except  indeed  by  the  poor  ! — a  most  serious  ex- 
ception truly.  And  now  we  touch  the  real  heart  of 
the  social  problem,  and  the  considerations  which  make 
it  at  once  so  difiicult  to  solve,  so  dangerous  or  impos- 
sible to  decline.  For  the  behoof  of  the  poor,  then,  I 
afiirm  that  there  will  be  required  a  modification  of 
our  laws  respecting  the  acquisition  and  ownership  of 
things — of  the  laws  of  property  and  contract,  in  fact 
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— both  as  regards  the  ways  in  which  things  become 
mine,  of  the  rights  over  such  things  once  they  have 
become  mine,  and,  finally,  of  the  amount  of  such 
things  which  the  collective  will,  following  the  col- 
lective conscience,  will  permit  to  be  mine.  We  shall 
require  the  initiation  of  a  pohcy  having  for  distinct 
aim  a  mitigation  of  the  present  gross  inequahty  of 
wealth,  which  does  evil  to  him  that  has  as  well  as  to 
him  that  lacks,  which  at  best  places  a  dangerous  and 
corrupting  power  in  the  hands  of  the  very  rich,  and 
which  makes  society  a  great  unweeded  garden  run 
to  seed.  We  must  aim  at  exalting  the  low,  and 
somewhat  depressing  the  mighty  from  their  seats  ; 
for,  even  waiving  considerations  of  justice,  be  it 
remembered  that  the  seat  of  sovereignty  has  been 
shifted,  and  upon  it  sits  the  sovereign  people,  not  in 
imperial  purple,  but  in  fustian,  and  sometimes  in  want 
of  food — a  state  of  things  anomalous,  of  unstable 
social  equihbrium,  and  full  of  danger  if  not  rightly 
managed.  And  whether  the  sovereign  pepple,  lately 
restored  to  power  after  long  and  now  confessed  usurpa- 
tion of  its  inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  will  grant  an 
indemnity  for  past  injustices  and  wrongs  perpetrated 
against  itself  by  powerful  usurpers  or  confiscators, 
who  now  plead  prescription  for  their  titles  ;  or  whether 
it  will  press  for  a  pohcy  of  inquisition  and  restitution 
or  compensation  in  all  cases  where  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  holders  of  property  can  be  proved  to  have 
usurped  the  rights  or  seized  the  property  of  the  people, 
or  shifted  their  own  just  burdens  to  the  people's 
shoulders  through  indirect  taxation  or  in  any  other 
way — ^whether,  in  short,  an  amnesty  be  granted  or 
inquisition    and    compensation    be    demanded,    most 
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certain  it  is  that  at  least  a  policy  of  greater  equality  in 
the  future  will  have  to  be  aimed  at  by  our  legislators, 
for  such  assuredly  will  be  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
people,  and  nothing  less  can  secure  its  rights  for  the 
future.  Moreover,  such  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
statesman  or  legislator  who  beheves  at  all  in  the  Ben- 
thamite theory  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  though  such  could  hardly  be  the  aim  of  those 
who  beheve  that  the  greatest  happiness  results  from 
the  existing  social  order,  with  its  inequahties  and 
iniquities. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to  say  that  the  first 
condition  of  all  reform  is  knowledge.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  all  should  learn  the  antecedents  of  our 
existing  institutions,  and  particularly  this  one  of 
property,  only  a  brief  outhne  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give.  Next,  we  should  try  to  see  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  a  regime  of  absolute  private 
property  and  unfettered  freedom  of  contract,  such  as 
ours  so  neurly  is.  The  former  would  require  a  know- 
ledge of  history,  and  most  particularly  of  the  history 
of  property  in  this  country, which  would  show  how  both 
the  land  and  the  capital  of  the  country  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  class,  and  point  out 
the  causes,  legal  or  other,  which  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented a  healthy  dispersion  of  the  two  great  instru- 
ments of  wealth.  There  will  also  be  required  a 
revised  Economic  doctrine,  which  it  is  the  work  of  the 
present  generation  of  social  philosophers  to  furnish.^ 
When  our  knowledge  has  been  increased  and  our  ideas 

'  An  important  contribution  to  this  much-needed  revised  economic 
doctrine  we  have  already  got  in  Professor  Sidgwick's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  (1883).      See  also  Appendix. 
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cleared,  we  shall  then  all  of  us  have  to  try  and  see 
what  justice,  the  great  and  almost  the  sole  social 
virtue,  is,  and  where  it  lies.  And  here  lies  the  stress 
and  difficulty,  for  this  will  require  a  more  enlightened 
moral  sense,  a  veritable  enlargement  of  that  spiritual 
organ,  now  almost  atrophied — a  change  hardly  pos- 
sible, in  fact,  without  a  moral,  without  a  veritable 
miracle  ;  a  simultaneous  extinction  of  grasping  egoism 
and  enlargement  of  love,  charity,  and  good-will ;  a 
moral  miracle  and  a  true  conversion,  which  one  easily 
sees  must  be  difficult  for  any  causes  to  bring  about, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  united  action  of  fear,  of  moral  teaching  and 
awakening ;  and,  finally — we  can  use  no  other  words, 
though  we  do  not  use  them  quite  in  the  current 
theologic  sense — by  a  return  of  the  grace  of  God,  a 
genial  re-birth  of  the  feelings  of  kindness  and  humanity 
which  benignant  mother  Nature  gave,  but  which  our 
iniquitous  individualistic  system,  setting  kindly  men 
to  cheat  and  overreach  each  other,  added  to  our 
mechanical  religions  and  moral  philosophies,  neither 
taken  seriously,  and  both  adapted  mainly  for  class 
uses,  have  all  but  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  truly  at  this  point  one  begins  to  apprehend 
the  worst,  so  deep  has  our  disease  eaten — the  very 
brain  and  conscience  being  touched.  If  no  less  than 
this  mighty  moral  miracle  will  set  us  right,  one  thinks 
sometimes  that  all  is  to  be  feared,  and  that,  as  in  the 
days  of  Koah,  when  the  grace  of  God  refused  to 
revisit  the  hearts  of  selfish  and  wicked  men,  and  '  it 
repented  Him  that  He  had  made  them,'  the  deluge 
came,  so  now  another  deluge  must  come. 

But  happily  there  are  also  grounds  of  hope,  and 
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men  naturally  lean  to  the  side  of  hope.  We  have 
some  wise  men  amongst  us,  and  some — nay,  a  very 
considerable  number — of  good  and  just  men.  We 
have  shown  that  the  lessons  of  example  have  not  been 
wholly  lost  on  us.  We  are  getting  awake  ;  many  are 
alarmed,  and  ask,  '  What  should  we  do  ?  ' 

This  at  least  we  must  do.  When  we  have  learned 
to  see  justice  with  the  'single  eye'  of  the  Gospel, 
instead  of  reading  it  all  awry  under  the  disturbing 
prejudices  of  self,  and  grossly  interpreting  it  in  our 
own  favour  or  perverting  it  to  our  own  selfish  in- 
terests, then  we  shall  have  to  hasten  to  get  it  embodied, 
far  more  fully  than  men  ever  before  dreamt  of,  in  our 
laws  and  institutions. 

And  first  our  theory  of  individualism,  of  each  one 
for  himself  within  the  limits  of  law,  and  those  hmits 
not  too  tightly  drawn,  must  be  qualified.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  sohdarity  of  interests,  that  all  workers 
live  by  and  through  each  other's  labour,  whether  of 
hand  or  head,  and  that  we  all  five  by  and  through 
the  accumulated  results  of  science  and  civilisation, 
should  teach  us  that  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
civilisation  should  not  be  monopolised  by  any  class, 
that  morally  they  belong  to  all. 

Our  theory  of  private  property  will  require  re- 
vision and  limitation.  While  in  its  essence  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  property  must  continue,  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  both  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  generated 
and  continually  intensified  by  twenty  centuries  of 
existence  under  it,  as  well  as  a  necessity  of  our 
complicated  and  ever-expanding  modern  life,  never- 
theless there  must  be  a  new  conception  of  it,  of  the 
rights  which  it  is  supposed  to  imply,  and  very  par- 
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ticularly  of  the  obligations  which  it  should  impose  on 
its  possessor.  The  latter  will  have  to  be  increased 
and  emphasised,  the  former  will  have  to  be  curtailed. 
They  have  been  curtailed  already  in  the  matter  of 
landed  property.  They  must  be  still  further  curtailed, 
and  the  owners  of  personal  property  must  submit  to 
some  reduction  in  their  power  over  it,  especially  in 
their  power  of  disposal  of  it  after  death. 

Together  with  the  theory  of  property  the  closely 
connected  theory  of  contract  will  require  revision. 
The  conditions  or  terms  under  which  things  become 
mine,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  my  control  over  these 
things  once  acquired,  will  require  careful  scrutiny, 
and  a  severer  definition.  The  former,  the  ways  in 
which  things  may  become  mine,  the  modes  of  acquisi- 
tion, are  at  once  too  easy  for  the  rich  capitahst  and 
financier  and  too  hard  or  impossible  for  the  poor. 
Under  the  theory  of  absolute  private  property,  un- 
fettered freedom  of  contract,  and  individuahsm — the 
moral  conception  of  life,  of  which  the  two  former 
are  the  pohtical  and  legal  expression — modern 
society  cannot  hve,  and  a  social  catastrophe  would 
long  since  inevitably  have  come  in  this  country,  as 
it  came  in  France,  were  it  not  that  for  the  past  fifty 
years  we  have  in  fact  been  slowly  but  steadily  de- 
parting from  the  theories.  Under  pressure  from 
beneath  and  from  above,  from  the  people  and  from 
philosophers  and  poHticians,  the  theories  have  been 
.  abandoned  as  unworkable  in  their  absoluteness  with- 
out danger  of  social  explosions,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  still  further  relaxed  from  a  like  further  pressure, 
but  greater  in  degree. 

Speaking  specially  of  our  own  society,  it  may  be 
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confidently  predicted  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  now 
become,  through  the  sufirage,  the  predominant  poll-  / 
tical  force — assuming  them  to  act  together  in  what 
concerns  their  own  interest — will  not  long  tolerate 
a  theory  of  property  and  contract  which,  in  spite  of 
later  mitigations,  has  resulted  in  their  impoverishment 
and  social  subjection,  and  which,  even  were  com- 
plete equality  established  to-morrow.  Would  lead  to 
a  like  result  again  in  a  generation  or  two. 

The  dilemma  and  antinomy  then,  that  we  are 
driven   by    forces   within    and   without    to   private 
property  as  a  necessary  institution  while  yet  private 
property  is   the  parent,  together  with  much  good, 
of  nearly    all  the  evils  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
suffers,  is  only  to  be  solved  or  evaded  by  narrowing 
our   conception  of  private   property,  retaining   the 
institution  in  its  essential  parts — the  parts  which  have 
produced  good — while  rejecting  its  adjuncts  which 
experience  and  reason  together  show  to  be  hurtful  to 
the  general  weal.     We  must  strive  to  correct  some  of 
the  worpt  consequences  that  flow  from  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  freedom  of  contracts,  the  contracts  being 
often  not  free  but   extorted,  and  therefore  unfair, 
sometimes  really  free  but  socially  hurtful.     And  of 
these  consequences  the  gross  inequality  of  wealth, 
which  carries  with  it,  as  before  shown,  so  many  evils, 
moral  and  social,  is  amongst  the  worst,  and  one  that 
most  requires  to  be  lessened.     The  conception  of  pro- 
perty as  something  that  is  absolutely  mine,  to  do  as  I 
please  with,  must  be  given  up,  and  must  be  replaced 
by  the  moral  notion  that  it  is  in  large  part  a  trust,  to 
be  administered  by  me  for  the  public  good  as  well  as 
for  my  own.    Further,  the  amount  of  my  compulsory 
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contribution  for  worthy  public  purposes,  particularly 
such  as  aim  at  raising  the  material  condition  of  the 
poor,  will  have  to  be  increased,  and  should  be  con- 
tentedly if  not  cheerfully  borne — especially  if  I  came 
by  my  wealth  without  labour  on  my  part,  as  in  the 
case  of  inheritances,  in  all  cases  of  unearned  incre- 
ments, whether  from  the  increase  of  ground-rents 
by  the  spread  of  the  great  towns  over  landowners' 
property,  from  monopolies  which  tax  the  public, 
especially  the  poorer  classes,  or  from  whatever  other 
windfall  of  civilisation  which  has  been  seized  on  and 
monopolised  by  a  class. 

The  defining  lines  of  law  must  be  drawn  afresh 
with  respect  to  the  two  grand  topics  of  Property  • 
and  Contract  by  legislators  and  jurists  under  higher 
and  clearer  conceptions  of  justice,  and  with  more 
regard  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  which  the  past  laws  on  these 
subjects  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  defeat. 
In  a  word,  we  must  take  certain  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  socialism  or  communism,  the  principles  of 
which,  as  already  stated,  lie  deep  in  our  nature  (as 
well  as  their  opposites),  are  recommended  by  reason, 
have,  in  the  shape  of  the  communism  of  the  family 
or  of  friendship,  at  certain  crises  probably  saved 
most  people  in  the  chance  individualistic  scramble, 
and  have  already  been  to  some  extent  adopted  in 
our  public  policy  from  absolute  necessity,  as  well 
as  voluntarily  by  various  associated  groups  of  private 
individuals.  Legislation  will  probably  be  required 
to  undo  present  injustices  which  past  legislation  has 
produced  or  rendered  possible.  It  is  just  possible, 
as  already  stated,  that  a  policy  of  restitution  may  be 
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pressed  at  the  instance  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
democracy,  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to 
bring  forward  its  case  and  press  its  claims ;  or  a 
policy  of  compensation  may  be  substituted,  wherever, 
as  in  the  case  of  landed  property,  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  holders  can  be  shown  to  have  usurped  the 
property,  or  the  rights  of  property,  of  their  poorer 
fellow-countrymen.  Prescription  is  no  plea  in  such  a 
case.  Prescriptive  possession  is  a  good  plea  in  bar 
of  individual  claims  long  unpressed  ;  it  is  not  a  good 
plea  against  a  class  embracing  millions  or  a  nation 
wronged  by  it.  Here  the  length  of  time  in  possession 
only  adds  to  the  ofience.  The  evil  done  is  not  cured, 
the  violated  right  is  never  extinguished  by  time  ;  and 
as  soon  as  ever  the  people  have  the  power  they  may 
in  all  justice  reclaim  their  violated  rights,  or  an  equi- 
valent. But  it  is  said  the  present  possessors  did  not 
commit  the  wrong,  if  wrong  were  done.  The  answer 
is,  they  do  a  like  wrong  so  long  as  they  inherit  the 
fruits  of  the  wrong.  '  They  cannot  be  pardoned  and 
retain  the  offence ' — the  thing  for  which  the  wrong 
was  done. 

When  a  class  has  committed  a  wrong  in  the  past, 
it  is  not  wholly  unfair  that  the  present  representatives 
of  that  class  should  pay  a  penalty,  even  by  way  of 
'ransom,'  or,  to  use  the  fitter  word,  by  way  of  repara- 
tion. Individuals  doubtless  might  thus  suffer  injustice, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  reducing  the  total  amount  of 
injustice ;  and  the  amount  of  the  new  injustice  might  be 
reduced  by  exempting  certain  estates  from  special  fine, 
or  tax,  or  ransom.  A  special  tax  on  land,  to  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  agricultural  population, 
might  roughly  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  while 
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lands  bought  since  the  last  Enclosure  Act,  in  1846, 
might  be  exempted,  provided  neither  the  present 
owners  nor  their  predecessors  added  to  them  from 
the  common  lands, — the  onus  of  proof  to  lie  on  the 
owners.  There  would  be  the  more  justice  in  a  special 
land  tax  on  the  feudal  estates,  inasmuch  as  the  land 
tax,  small  when  laid  on,  has  been  stationary  for  200 
years,  while  rents  have  probably  been  multiplied  four- 
fold, owing  to  the  advance  of  agricultural  science,  the 
great  increase  of  produce  without  fall  of  price  for  an 
increased  population,  above  all  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  ground-rents  and  mine  royalties  in  the  past 
hundred  years. 

But  all  will  be  in  vain  in  the  long  run  unless  the 
rich  can  be  taught  or  persuaded  by  whatever  means  to 
form  a  new  moral  conception  of  property,  its  rights 
and  duties,  as  well  as  of  the  legitimate  purposes  for 
which,  property  should  be  desired.  They  must  come 
to  regard  their  wealth,  not  as  absolutely  theirs,  to  do 
with  as  they  please,  but  as  a  trust,  held  for  the  benefit 
of  others  as  well  as  themselves  and  their  children. 
Even  that  part  of  it  which  they  are  permitted  to 
freely  spend  should  be  looked  upon  partly  as  a  trust, 
to  be  expended  worthily  and  for  the  public  benefit,  as 
well  as  a  means  for  the  gratification  of  private  tastes 
and  desires.  They  must  not  consider  their  wealth  as 
chiefly  a  means  for  the  poor  purpose  of  amassing 
luxuries,  or  for  the  wicked  and  anti-social  purpose 
of  dominating  others  or  reducing  them  to  servitude, 
or  for  the  vile  and  vulgar  purpose  of  ostentation — to 
swell  their  sense  of  pride  and  importance,  a  sentiment 
which,  analysed,  derives  its  chief  satisfaction  from  the 
feeling  that  others  have  not  what  you  have,  a  base 
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feeling,  as  the  resulting  distinction  is  of  the  vulgarest 
kind,  to  be  shunned  by  the  generous  mind  aspiring 
to  true  distinction.  A  liberal  share  of  their  wealth 
they  may  reserve  for  their  own  purposes,  but  they 
are  to  remember  that  they  are  debtors  for  much 
of  it,  not  only  to  their  workers,  but  to  inventors  in 
their  graves,  to  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the 
course  of  civilisation — in  a  word,  to  Humanity,  and 
therefore  they  should  render  much  of  it  back  again 
to  the  public,  the  present  heir  of  all  the  conquests 
of  civihsation  and  humanity.  They  may  reserve  the 
right  to  choose  the  kind  of  object  and  the  amount  of 
their  benefaction  to  each — whether  college,  or  school, 
or  hospital,  or  special  charity — but  they  are  morally 
bound  to  contribute — of  course,  if  they  are  employers, 
after  they  have  dealt  with  the  claim  that  comes  first 
in  order,  the  well-being  of  their  own  workers,  their 
immediate  allies  and  fellow-labourers. 

All  this  would  merely  be  a  reduction  to  prac- 
tice of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  require 
to  be  anew  stated  and  emphasised  to  our  rich  men 
engaged  in  the  egoistic — and,  as  now  pursued,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  in  the  soul-destroying — pursuit  of  gain  ; 
soul-destroying,  perhaps,  in  more  senses  than  one,  as 
whoso  pursues  it  most  exclusively  and  gains  most  in 
general  loses  most  even  in  this  world,  to  speak  now 
only  of  it.  Eich  men,  perhaps,  might  thus  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven  ;  it  is  a  speculative,  investment  well 
worth  this  notice.  They  will  certainly  do  good  to  their 
soul  on  earth  by  a  little  more  of  their  God's  service 
instead  of  Mammon's  service,  and  they  may  thus,  by 
turning  popular  envy  and  ill-will  into  kindly  feeling 
and  affection,  help  to  save  their  own  order  in  the 

A  A 
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social  ferment  and  agitating  time  which  Has  ahead 
for  modern  society. 

I  would  indeed  most  strongly  recommend  this 
course  to  our  rich  men  of  all  types,  our  landed 
magnates,  great  capitalists,  financial  and  merchant 
princes.  I  would  sincerely  advise  them  to  adopt  it 
voluntarily  and  before  pressure,  if  not  from  love  of 
mankind  or  sense  of  justice,  of  a  debt  justly  due,  at 
least  from  enhghtened  egoism,  or  even  from  fear ;  for 
if  done  voluntarily,  of  their  own  free  will  and  grace, 
they  need  not  fear  force,  which  would  waste  its  effort 
in  pushing  those  moving  already  in  the  required 
direction.  They  disarm  it  or  make  it  their  friend  ; 
but  if  they  unwisely  will  not,  if  they  stand  on  their 
rights  and  keep  all  that  the  law  allows,  even  though  the 
moral  sense  condemns,  they  may  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  severer  conditions.  For  we  say.  The  law  may 
not  always  be  on  your  side — nay,  it  is  all  too  likely 
that  it  will  depart  from  your  side,  on  which  it  has  long 
been,  to  consider  more  carefully  than  ever  before 
the  cause  and  to  take  the  side  of  the  people.  New 
laws  may  be  made,  and  old  decisions  reversed ;  even 
heavy  costs  and  damages  may  be  given  against  you. 
And  thus  if  you  do  not  act  wisely  and  humanely  your 
punishment  and  judgment  may  come  during  this  life, 
while  that  of  the  selfish  rich  man  in  the  Gospels  only 
came  after  death. 

§  3. 

There  is  another  moral  consideration  as  regards 

this  all  too  engrossing  matter  of  property,  but  one 

to  be  addressed  to  others  rather  than  to  the  rich  or 

poor.     Perhaps  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  sons  of  the 
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rich  or  to  others  hesitating  as  to  their  future  careers. 
It  is  that  the  mean  state  of  fortune,  as  the  wise  in  all 
ages  have  known,  is  the  best  state  for  man,  both  for  his 
happiness  and  virtue.  '  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
wealth  '  expresses  the  wish  of  the  wise  of  all  times, 
the  wish  for  that  state  in  which  man  is  most  free 
from  the  evils  and  dangers  on  either  side, — especially 
the  snares  that  beset  and  pervert  the  virtue  of  the 
rich,  the  state  which,  if  more  general,  would  allow  men 
without  fear  of  the  morrow  to  bestow  more  of  their 
time  on  pursuits  higher  and  more  becoming  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  than  money-making.  Let 
us  further  say  that,  as  the  mean  state  is  best  for 
the  individual  man,  so  that  society  is  stablest  and 
happiest  in  which  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  least  far  apart,  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
number  of  moderately  well  paid  workers  and  no 
poor,  and  where  such  inequahty  as  must  exist  corre- 
sponds as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  comparative  value 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  worker  to  mankind. 

The  society  in  which  there  is  an  approximation 
of  the  social  extremes  is  stabler  and  healthier  than 
ours,  with  its  few  hundred  milhonaires  at  the  apex, 
and  its  millions  of  proletaires  at  the  base  ;  its  many- 
acred  magnates,  like  the  Epicurean  gods,  serene  above, 
and  the  masses,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called, 
poor  and  huddled  promiscuously  beneath.  The 
country,  the  society  in  which  there  is  this  great 
inequality  of  wealth,  is  not  only  full  of  all  other 
social  and  moral  evils,  this  itself  being  the  master 
evil,  but  ever  from  the  moment  that  society  grows 
conscious  of  the  evil  the  State  and  the  social  order 
is  in  danger,  unless  it  sets  itself  to  mitigate  it.     It 

A  A  2 
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is  in  danger  not  only  from  internal  disease  and  '  rank 
corruption  (moral  and  social),  mining  all  unseen '  and 
spreading  far  and  wide,  but  it  is  in  danger  of  violent 
social  explosions — the  last  a  form  of  social  disease 
which  perhaps  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  lesser 
evil  of  the  two,  as  being  a  sort  of  desperate  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  general  body  pohtic  to  throw  off  the 
all-pervading  evil  that  preys  upon  its  hfe — a  natural 
attempt  on  the  part  of  nations  long  gone  wrong  to 
get  into  the  way  of  health,  into  the  paths  of  reason 
and  nature,  once  again  at  whatever  hazards. 

At  the  present  hour  there  appear  but  two  alter- 
natives before  our  society — either  real  reform,  wide 
and  deep,  reform  political  and  social,  or  something 
still  more  serious  than  reform — pohtical  and  social 
revolution.  And  the  political  reform  will  have  to  be 
more  radical  and  comprehensive  than  was  ever  before 
entertained  by  our  politicians ;  many  things  not 
hitherto  thought  of  as  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
or  possible  politics  will  have  to  be  brought  in. 
The  reform  wiU  have  to  aim  at  realities  instead  of 
forms  and  fine  words,  at  tangible  and  material  ends 
instead  of  means  to  ends  ever  deferred  or  illusory, 
whether  suffrages  or  whatever  else.  It  will  have  to 
give  bread  instead  of  stones  to  the  people.  But  if 
our  legislators  will  not  aim  at  these  realities,  then 
our  vessel  of  state  also  may  have  to  pass  through 
the  storm-cloud  of  '  the  Eevolution '  that  has  already 
broken  with  fury  over  other  nations,  and  which  is 
now  once  more  gathering  above  and  closing  menac- 
ingly around  the  whole  horizon  of  civihsed  nations. 

There   are   only   the    two   alternatives ;  for    the 
other  seeming  alternative  offered  to  us,  to  let  things 
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alone,  to  leave  them  to  settle  themselves  under  the 
beneficent  action  of  natural  laws  and  the  interplay 
of  men's  own  interests,  has  not  only  been  found  im- 
possible and  dangerous,  but  an  attempt  to  return  to 
it  would  mean  revolution,  violent  and  speedy.  It 
was  this  system  indeed  that  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  pass.  It  was  the  long-continued  action  of 
selfishness  unchecked  that  has  led  to  our  existing 
social  order  with  its  immeasurable  social  evils  ;  which, 
to  come  to  particulars,  has  divorced  the  agricultural 
labourer  from  the  land  and  the  town  artisan  and 
operative  from  capital,  which  has  produced  a  dread- 
ful lower  deep  of  extreme  poverty  and  pauperism, 

I    which  has  heaped  the  poor  in  festering  social  masses 
in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities — lost  souls  for  ever 

■    on  earth,  and — but  that  something  is  due  to  them, 
one  would  say — beyond  the  parson's  help  of  spiritual 

';  outfit  for  another  venture  elsewhere.      It  was  this 

j  system  that  turned  the  working  men  of  England  into 
mere   human   plant,  the   instruments    to   the   huge 

j  fortunes  of  a  few ;  and  they  have  got  seriously  and 

'  justly  to  doubt  that,  unchecked,  it  could  ever  lead  to 

\^,  better  results  in  future. 

Nay,  is  it  not  certain  that  a  fuU  development  of 
the  system  of  unfettered  egoism  would  have  led  to 
all  our  evils  intensified,  to  the  ruined  national  phy- 
sique of  our  labourers,  to  physical  class-deteriora- 
tion of  the  operative,  to  mental  class-deterioration 
of  the  country  hind,  thus  furnishing  a  solid  basis  for 
an  enduring  class  slavery?  Happily  the  system  in 
its  integrity  was  not  possible.  Happily  no  return  to 
it  is  possible.  Happily,  too,  societies  do  not  develop 
naturally  and  fatally,  that  both  statical  and  dynamical 
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laws  are  under  men's  volitions  to  a  very  considerable 
degree — nay,  that  men  have  risen  in  insurrection,  and 
successfully  too,  against  several  so-called  'natural 
laws,'  which  they  found  were  not  like  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  to  which  they  were  compared.  The 
volitions  of  the  people,  hitherto  insufficiently  taken 
into  the  social  philosopher's  and  economist's  calculus, 
must  for  the  future  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  they  will  interfere  sadly  with  the 
old  'natural  laws,'  especially  those  that  told  them 
they  could  not  raise  their  wages  without  restraining 
their  numbers,  nor  the  masters  give  them  more  than 
their  quotient  share  of  a  fixed  wage-fund ;  that  in 
fact  both  the  Malthusian  theory  and  the  Master's 
'non  possumus '  may  have  to  bend  before  them,  or 
be  greatly  modified. 

Laissez  faire,  freedom  of  industry,  together  with 
the  dismissal  of  all  the  inspectors  in  factory  or  work- 
shop, mine  or  school,  would  not  save  us.  It  would 
not  be  an  alternative.  It  would  but  invite  revolution. 
It  would  hurry  on  a  social  catastrophe.  This  course 
then,  we  may  take  it,  is  out  of  the  question.  To  do 
nothing,  to  let  things  pursue  their  own  course,  that 
is,  to  let  selfish  men  have  unchecked  course,  is  not 
to  wait  for  a  beneficent  social  evolution,  as  some 
believe ;  it  is  to  invoke  revolution.  Besides,  we 
should  have  to  wait  long  for  such  good  results  from 
such  evil  courses.  Finally,  the  people  will  neither  wait 
nor  do  they  believe  that  the  results  will  come  without 
their  co-operation.  They  are  resolved  to  have  a 
hand  in,  to  be  agents  in,  the  evolution  of  their  own 
destiny.  They  do  not  believe  in  some  all-compelhng 
power  that  moves   them   irrespective  of  their  own 
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efforts  and  aims.  They  have  aims,  they  mean  to 
steer  for  them,  and  they  will  reach  them  if  they 
wisely  persevere,  whatever  natural  laws  of  evolution 
laid  down  in  advance  may  say  to  check  their  course. 
And  the  goal  they  will  sooner  get  to  by  making  efforts 
than  by  passively  waiting  for  a  thing  called  '  social 
evolution,'  which  is  apt  to  be  slow  unless  its  pace  is 
quickened,  as  well  as  unequal  in  dispensing  its  favours, 
if  those  most  concerned  do  not  try  to  control  its 
course,  and  to  get  their  due  share  of  them. 


§    4. 

But  society,  it  is  said,  rests  on  Property  and  Con- 
tract. That  property  be  sacred,  that  freedom  of 
contract  be  allowed,  and  that  free  contracts  should 
be  fulfilled,  or  their  fulfilment  enforced,  if  necessary, 
by  the  power  of  the  State,  are  the  fundamental 
postulates  and  necessary  conditions  of  modern  social 
existence.  Touch  the  rights  of  the  one,  deny  the 
I  obligations  of  the  other,  and  you  touch  society  at 
i  its  vital  point ;  we  are  on  the  fatal  incline  which 
logically  leads  to  communism,  but  which  really  con- 
ducts to  social  chaos. 

In  answer  to  which  view  it  is  to  be  said,  that  when 
property  is  pronounced  sacred  it  means,  and  must 
mean,  that  what  Law  at  present  pronounces  my 
property  is  sacred.  It  means  that  property  as  defined 
by  Law  is  sacred,  so  far  as  it  is  defined,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  so  defined.  While  the  State  permits  certain 
rights  of  property  they  are  sacred,  and  the  State  will 
not  permit  their  violation.  Moreover,  property 
changes  ownership  under  conditions  laid  down  by 
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Law.  Law  looks  to  these  conditions,  considers  that 
all  things  have  owners,  and,  if  possessors  have  got 
things  according  to  her  terms,  she  calls  them  rightful 
owners.  Ownership  is  always  by  her  permission, 
must  have  her  sanction,  otherwise  it  is  not  true 
ownership.  Thus  far  property  is  to  be  held  sacred — 
but  no  farther.  It  is  sacred  so  long  as  it  has  the 
sanction  and  consecration  of  Law,  but  this  sanction 
may  be  withdrawn  :  for  Law  changes  its  mind  and 
will  as  to  the  rights  of  owners.  It  changes  with 
changes  in  morals  and  opinion,  with  time,  with  the 
advance  of  civihsation,  with  change  of  social  con- 
dition and  class  relations,  with  State  expediency  and 
the  exigencies  of  society. 

Thus,  then,  property  protected  by  Law  enjoys  a 
certain  sacredness.  We  grant  it.  But  when  money 
or  movable  property  flows  into  mountain-heaps  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
with  httle  labour  on  his  part  save  skilful,  perhaps 
questionable,  financing,  manipulating,  monopolising, 
or  cornering  of  shares,  stocks,  purchases,  or  products ; 
when  property  grows  into  masses  of  millions  all  got 
under  legal  conditions — the  conditions  of  law  being 
all  comphed  with — such  property  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  intrinsically  much  less  sacred,  and  the  laws 
of  personal  property  under  which  all  the  transfers 
were  made,  and  all  the  masses  heaped  up,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  much  less  divine  in  their  nature,  being 
proved  wholly  inefficacious  as  they  stand  to  stop  the 
evils. 

In  hke  manner  when  the  laws  of  landed  property 
allow  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  or  half  a  million  to  flow 
annually  into  the  hands  of  one  man — year  after  year 
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for  little  service  in  return — people  also  begin  to  think 
that  these  laws  likewise  stand  in  need  of  amendment. 
Laws  which  allow  one  man  to  have  half  a  million  a 
year  sure,  which  allow  another,  the  great  monopolist, 
or  the  audacious  cornerer,  or  financier,  to  amass  some 
millions  in  a  lifetime,  require  reform  to  the  extent  of 
limiting  somewhat  the  incomes  of  the  one,  and  inter- 
fering a  little  more  with  the  game  of  the  other.  The 
law  which  allows  the  latter  free  scope  must  be  too 
facile,  and  its  meshes  too  coarse,  while  the  laws  of 
landed  property  suffer  from  the  opposite  defect  of 
being  too  rigid  and  inelastic. 

Moreover,  as  regards  both  kinds  of  property,  the 
State  has  always  reserved  the  right  to  take  such 
portions  by  way  of  taxes  as  it  requires  for  public 
purposes.  It  may  thus  rightfully  tax  rents,  and  it 
may  tax  inheritances.  It  may  tax  incomes,  provided 
first  that  it  does  so  as  fairly  and  equitably  as  possible; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  does  not  by  so  doing  tend 
to  dry  up  or  check  the  sources  of  national  wealth. 
It  may  tax  the  two  former  specially,  because  such 
taxation  would  only  take  from  those  who  do  little 
towards  production,  while  a  special  tax  on  profits 
would  injure  the  working  classes,  and  indirectly  all, 
by  discouraging  production. 

As  to  freedom  of  contract,  it  is  agreed  that  free 
contracts  should  be  as  wide  as  possible ;  provided 
always  that  they  have  not  injurious  national  ten- 
dencies, as  in  the  case  of  the  contracts  of  married 
women  to  labour  in  factories  or  mines  to  the  hurt  of 
their  children  and  ultimately  of  the  future  labourers  ; 
provided  that  the  contracts  are  really  free  and  not 
forced,  as  in  the  case  of  contracts  of  small  farmers 
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to  pay  exorbitant  or  competition  rents  for  a  necessary 
instrument  of  life  existing  in  smaller  quantities  than 
the  demand  ;  provided,  again,  that  the  contract  does 
not  give  a  permanent  and  necessary  advantage  to  one 
of  the  parties,  as  in  the  contract  of  workers  with 
their  employer,  where  the  former  are  in  excess  of  the 
demand  and  in  competition  with  each  other.  Here 
are  two  cases,  affecting  together  nine-tenths  of  the 
population,  where  freedom  of  contract  would  mean  un- 
just terms  for  the  labouring  classes  and  their  families 
— the  rent  in  the  one  case  rising  to  the  maximum 
and  to  an  exorbitant  height  if  the  landlord  takes  his 
advantage,  the  wages  in  the  other  case  falling  to 
Eicardo's  minimum,  or  lower  yet  if  labour  is  in 
excess ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  case  of  competition 
rents  for  house-accommodation  in  large  towns  we  shall 
have  a  sufficiently  wide  circle  of  the  labourer's  life 
and  material  means  of  happiness  at  the  mercy  of  so- 
called  free  contracts.  In  the  first  case  mentioned 
above,  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the  workers  and 
the  future  generation  of  workers,  had  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  contract  as  well  as  with  the 
freedom  of  industry,  by  Factory  Acts,  which  forbade 
certain  contracts  from  being  made,  while  more  re- 
cently it  has  had  to  declare  that  the  rents  of  Irish 
tenant  farmers  should  not  be  amongst  the  class  of 
transactions  settled  by  free  contracts  ;  and  it  now 
seems  certain  that  it  will  have  to  go  still  further  in 
the  same  direction  by  fixing  fair  or  judicially  deter- 
mined rents  for  the  Highland  crofters.  Here  are 
cases  of  right  interference  with  freedom  of  contract, 
and  for  many  reasons  this  sphere  of  interference  must 
be  further  widened. 
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Again,  there  are  contracts  that  the  State  will  not, 
or  cannot,  enforce.  Suppose  a  contract  to  do  an 
impossible,  or  a  nearly  impossible,  thing,  as  e.g.  a 
crofter  or  tenant  to  pay  so  much  of  the  produce  for 
rent  as  leaves  him  insufficient  to  live  on ;  suppose  a 
contract  got  under  '  undue  influence,'  as  so  many  are, 
by  the  landlord  of  a  holding,  or  the  owner  of  a  house, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unequal  position  of  the  par- 
ties for  bargaining,  and  extorting  a  merely  unfair,  not 
an  impossible,  rent — are  these  contracts  that  the  State 
should,  through  its  arm  of  Justice,  aid  in  enforcing? 
On  the  contrary,  all  systems  of  civilised  laws  condemn 
a  contract  so  determined  as  vicious  in  principle,  as 
wanting  in  the  essence  of  a  true  or  fair  contract. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  may  be  placed  in  the  invidious 
position  of  having  practically  to  enforce  such  unjust 
contracts  in  the  matter  of  letting  and  hiring,  and, 
what  is  worse,  chiefly  against  its  poorer  subjects, 
because  the  tenant  must  have  the  holding  or  the 
house,  must  promise  to  pay  the  required  rent,  and  in 
case  of  non-payment  the  State  may  have  to  lend  its 
aid  in  the  ejection  of  the  tenant.  At  all  events,  the 
potential  force  of  the  State  is  on  the  side  of  the  land- 
lord, and  this  usually  suffices  to  compel  payment  even 
though  unjust  and  when  almost  impossible.  The  only 
escape  for  the  State  from  such  a  false  and  disagreeable 
position  is  by  partially  withdrawing  the  terms  of 
letting  and  hiring  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes 
from  the  sphere  of  permissible  contracts  and  the 
region  of  competition.  This  it  can  do  by  the  fixing 
of  fair  rents  in  the  case  of  peasant  tenures,  and  in 
case  of  houses  by  itself  supplying  them  to  the  poorer 
classes   to   such   an   extent   as   to   force   down    the 
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monopoly  rents  of  the  private  owners  wherever  private 
enterprise  cannot  do  so. 

Freedom  of  contract,  then,  we  see,  though  good 
between  parties  not  in  wholly  unequal  positions  for 
contracting,  has  its  limitations,  particularly  where 
it  concerns  the  interests  of  the  working  or  poorer 
classes,  where  unrestricted  it  would  prove  an  engine 
of  oppression  and  wrong.  In  their  interests  certain 
contracts  must  be  forbidden  altogether  from  being 
made,  and  the  class  of  transactions  where  freedom  of 
contract  is  certain  to  be  abused  to  their  disadvantage 
must  be  declared  by  law  outside  the  sphere  of"  free 
contracts. 

In  the  contract  between  employers  and  employed 
the  latter  were  formerly  at  a  disadvantage,  but  this 
they  have  themselves  remedied  by  their  Trade  Com- 
binations, which  prevent  the  individual  from  contract- 
ing singly  with  the  employer,  and  forbid  him  to  offer 
his  services  below  a  fixed  price  adopted  by  the  entire 
bo'dy  or  its  representatives.  Here  freedom  of  contract 
is  again  interfered  with ;  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
worker  is  interfered  with  by  the  group  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  for  his  own  advantage,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  group.  The  sphere  of  free  contract 
is  lessened,  though  not  by  Government  influence. 
Equally,  however,  the  theory  of  extreme  individualism, 
that  the  individual  man  himself  determines  and  de- 
termines to  his  own  advantage  the  larger  area  and 
the  chief  relations  of  hfe  by  freely  made  contracts 
with  other  individuals,  is  broken  in  upon ;  and  in 
short  we  have  here  another  reminder  that  that  theory 
has  been  run  to  its  limits  and  no  longer  holds  for 
modern  society.    The  formula  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  that 
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society  moves  from  status  to  contract,  the  doctrine  of 
Herbert  Spencer  that  in  an  industrial  age  the  sphere 
of  contracts  should  be  the  widest  possible,  are  ahke 
shown  to  be  limited  in  their  application ;  because  we 
are  from  social  necessity  returning  to  a  society  held 
together  in  some  most  important  respects  by  fixity  of 
relations,  not  by  free  contract,  and  in  which  individual 
power  of  contracting  is  subordinated  to  the  interests 
of  a  group.  In  both  classes  of  cases  the  sphere  of 
free  contracts  tends  to  be  made  narrower.  And  in  a 
democratic  community  this  tendency,  the  reverse  of 
Sir  H.  Maine's,  will  have  way,  and  must  be  favoured 
by  the  State,  as  well  for  the  protection  of  the  majority 
as  for  the  improvement  of  its  own  general  condition. 


BOOK  IV. 
SPECIAL   EEMEDIES 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

EDUCATION,  CO-OPERATION,  AND  LAND  DIFFUSION. 

§1- 

The  cry  of  equality  has  rung  for  a  century  in  the 
air.  It  has  been  a  power,  and  will  be  a  greater  ;  but 
let  it  be  repeated  once  more  that  equality  of  wealth 
is  not  possible  under  our  present  regime  of  private 
property  and  contract,  nor  under  any  system  short 
of  communism,  perhaps  not  even  under  it.  Even 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation,  supposing 
that  all  did  start  equal,  the  greatest  inequalities 
would  arise — less  indeed  than  now  exists,  with  past 
inequalities  perpetuated  by  the  principle  of  inherit- 
ance, and  often  passed  on  in  an  increasing  sum,  but 
still  very  great — a  conclusion  abundantly  borne  out 
by  the  huge  fortunes  now  made,  both  here  and  in 
America,  by  men  who  started  from  nothing,  and 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  present  system  against 
them. 

But  it  is  said,  though  equality  of  wealth  be  not 
possible,  yet  equality  of  opportunity  to  get  the 
J  J  wealth,  equality  of  start,  might  be  possible,  and  this 
assured  to  all,  none  would  have  cause  to  complain  of 
unfairness.  Let  all  start  equal  in  the  race  of  life. 
Throw  all  careers  and  all  the  prizes  of  life  open  to 
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ability,  and  whoever  wins  them,  let  him  have  them ; 
while  whoever  fails  to  win  them,  whether  from 
adverse  chance  or  incapacity,  cannot  blame  society 
or  social  arrangements,  but  only  Nature,  that  has 
created  inequahty  of  abihty  or  chance,  not  to  be  got 
rid  of,  or  himself,  for  not  sufficiently  bestirring  and 
exerting  himself. 

The  idea  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  St.  Simonian 
formula,  '  To  each  according  to  his  capacities,'  and 
very  like  the  First  Napoleon's  motto,  '  The  career  to 
^  talent,  and  the  tools  to  him  that  can  use  them.' 
And  the  answer  to  this,  the  most  plausible  present- 
ment of  the  theory  of  equahty  (which  allows  for 
natural  inequahty),  is  that,  without  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  social  system  in  a  socialistic  direction, 
all  could  not  possibly  start  fair  and  equal.  The 
children  of  the  rich  have  already  had,  during  their 
father's  hfetime,  an  advantage  through  the  superior 
education  they  can  get,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  inherit  their  father's  property,  and  if  they 
are  so  minded  may  fiU  his  function,  unless  it  be  in 
the  pubhc  service.  The  principle  of  Inheritance 
comes  in  to  enormously  increase  the  existing  in- 
equahty of  start  and  of  opportunity  ;  but  we  now  see 
that  even  if  inheritance  were  abolished,  and  only 
'  life  fortunes  ' — that  is,  fortunes  made  within  a  single 
lifetime — were  allowed,  all  property  passing  to  the 
State  at  each  one's  death,  stiU  the  children  of  the 
successful  would  already  have  had  an  enormous 
advantage  at  their  start.  Let  it  be  added  that,  if 
inheritance  were  abohshed  and  if  accumulations  left 
at  death  reverted  to  the  State,  there  would  be  all  the 
more  reason  for  rich  parents  spending  more  money 
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on  their  children  to  fit  them  better  for  their  future 
careers. 

Even  supposing  all  to  start  equal,  within  a  single 
generation  there  will  be  the  greatest  inequalities — 
especially  in  our  modern  days.  Let  now  the  child- 
ren of  this  generation  start  with  the  resulting 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  they  have  had 
in  their  father's  hfetime,  and  we  see  that  equality  of 
opportunity  is  impossible.  It  is  a  phrase  without 
meaning  under  the  existing  system,  and  with  little 
meaning  even  if  we  suppose  inheritances  abolished 
by  law. 

We  thus  seem  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  short 
of  the  most,  ultra-communism,  where  each  has  an 
equal  share  meted  out  to  him,  equahty  is  impossible 
— or  a  dream  from  Utopia.  We  are  once  more  in 
the  usual  social  dilemma :  we  cannot  go  to  com- 
munism, where  alone  equality  would  seem  to  have  a 
meaning  or  to  be  possible,  and  yet  no  less  surely  we 
must  get  rid  of  our  present  inequality.  Once  more 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  neither  '  flying  hence 
nor  tarrying  here.'  We  are  still  in  the  fatal  circle 
of  social  contradictions,  and  once  more  we  must 
find  some  way  of  escape. 

§2. 

To  reconcile  private  property  with  equahty  of 
wealth  is  an  impossible  problem  for  modern  society 
—impossible  in  speculation  and  impossible  in  prac- 
tice. But  to  make  some  reasonable  approach  to 
equahty,  to  bring  a  little  nearer  in  fortune  the 
widely  distant  extremes  of  rich  and  poor,  never  so 
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far  asunder  before,  is  not  only  a  possible  problem 
but  a  pressing  one,  demanding  immediate  attention 
in  all  civilised  communities.  And  it  is  a  political 
problem  chiefly — a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  by 
statesmen.  On  all  sides,  and  in  all  countries,  the 
problem  of  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  important  problem  of  our 
generatiom  It  is,  in  fact,  the  social  problem,  only 
widened  in  its  scope,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  every 
one  of  us,  and  all  classes,  whereas  the  social  problem 
concerns  chiefly  the  labouring  classes  and  the  very 
poor.  There  is  not  a  real  statesman  in  Europe,  there 
is  not  a  political  or  social  thinker  that  has  studied 
society  in  all  its  aspects,  but  knows  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion transcending  all  others  in  importance ;  that  all 
others  run  up  one  way  or  other  into  it ;  that  most 
questions  of  home  pohcy,  and  even  of  foreign  policy, 
have  relation  to  it',  and  take  their  aspect  and  colour 
with  reference  to  it. 

We   can   neither   have    equality  of  wealth    nor 

I  equality  of  opportunity  under  our  present  regime  of 

;  property.     An  equal   start  is   impossible,  unless  all 

!  had  equal  education  and  equal  chance  of  the  prizes 

I  of  hfe ;  the  former  impossible  unless  the  poor  were 

educated,  and  the  pick  of  them  up  to  the  highest 

standard,  at   the   expense   of  the   community ;    the 

latter   impossible    unless    the    State   were   the   sole 

employer  of  labour  and  director  of  industry — unless, 

in  fact,  all  private  enterprise  and  industry  had  ceased, 

and    the   great    businesses    made    and    built  up   by 

successive  private  individuals'  initiative  and  energies 

had  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State — unless, 

finally,  the  State  not  only  worked,  as  it  now  does,  thg 
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postal  and  telegraph  service  in  addition  to  its  other 
functions,  but,  further,  worked  the  railway  service, 
the  merchant  service,  the  coal  mines,  the  iron  mines  ;  . 
was  the  sole  factory  owner  and  mine  owner,  the  sole 
brewer  and  distiller,  the  sote  banker  and  broker ; — 
unless  it  was  all  this,  and  did  all  this  through  its  own 
appointed  officials  and  labourers,  whom  we  must 
further  suppose  to  be  selected  by  it,  whether  by 
competitive  examination,  or  by  some  other  method 
of  finding  the  fit  and  the  unfit. 

Short,  then,  of  such  complete  State  socialism, 
which  we  could  not  have  without  the  most  sweeping 
social  transformation,  not  to  say  tremendous  social 
revolution,  the  chief  places  and  prizes  could  not  be 
thrown  open  to  all  the  talent  of  the  time  without 
distinction.  The  best  places  and  the  chief  seats 
must  be  out  of  the  competition,  must  be  reserved, 
as  they  are  at  present,  for  the  children  or  other  con- 
nections of  the  present  possessors,  though  not  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  outside  talent,  where  such  can 
show  itself  advantageous  or  indispensable  to  present 
owners,  as  it  sometimes  can. 

And  thus  complete  equality  of  opportunity  is  im- 
possible. AH  the  more,  however,  is  it  necessary  to 
make  some  approximation  towards  it ;  and,  first  of  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  completely  reverse  our  past  policy, 
which  distinctly  aimed  at  producing,  extending,  and 
perpetuating  inequality.  In  the  past,  laws  were  made 
with  this  express  aim,  and  religion,  opinion,  and  morals 
joined  with  law  in  pursuance  of  the  same  policy.  Yes, 
even  the  Church,  forgetful  of  the  Christian  ideal,  was 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  made  to  add  her  sacred 
sanctions  and  inculcations  to  the  system.     All  the 
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forces  that  we  must  now  invoke,  to  check  inequahty 

law,  religion,  and  morals  were  enlisted  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  being  either  moved  by  the  powerful  possess- 
ing interests  or  more  or  less  identified  with  them. 
The  natural  tendency  to  inequahty  was  thus  power- 
fully assisted,  and  now  society  is  in  danger  from  the 
accumulated  evil  results.  We  must  now  reverse 
that  pohcy,  set  our  face  steadily  in  the  other  direction, 
and,  moreover,  speedily  and  with  a  will.  Dangerous 
it  may  be,  but  there  is  greater  danger,  both  to 
society — that  is,  to  the  totahty  of  interests — as  well  as 
to  the  particular  interests  which  won  and  now  hold  the 
prizes  of  the  past  policy  ;  still  more  in  going  on  just 
as  we  are  with  that  pohcy  but  slightly  mitigated,  or 
even  in  the  neutral  pohcy  of  letting  things  alone  and 
leaving  them  to  settle  themselves — for  leaving  things 
alone  after  inequahty  has  grown  to  an  extreme  is  to 
decide  in  favour  of  it.  Meantime  the  cry  for  greater 
social  equahty  has  become  a  force,  and  a  force  that 
will  increase.  Moreover,  the  desire  for  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  working  classes  or  the  poor, 
many  in  the  middle  classes  being  in  sympathy  with 
it  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  That  cry,  old  as 
the  world,  heard  intermittently  across  the  centuries, 
never  whoUy  stiUed,  though  often  luUed  for  a  period, 
burst  out  once  again  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
this  time  it  was  not  raised  in  vain.  This  time  it  has 
not  been  fruitless.  This  time  no  longer  a  barren  phrase, 
an  abstraction  of  the  jurists,  or  of  the  philosophers,  but 
a  fiery,  hving,  universal  force,  it  will  do  its  work.  It  has 
taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  men.  It  will  go  on  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  It  wiU  increase  in  vehemence 
and  intensity  until  it  has  accomphshed  its  mission. 
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It  has  already  been  a  mighty  force.  It  produced 
the  American  Eevolution.  It  founded  the  American 
EepubHc.  It  produced  the  mightier  French  and 
European  Eevolution,  and  the  thrice-founded  French 
Eepublic.  It  precipitated  that  world-shock  and 
conflict  that  followed  1793,  the  Titan  war  of  the 
Eeaction  against  the  Eevolution,  and  it  has  by  no 
means  finished  its  work  or  spent  its  energy. 

When  the  shock  of  armies  was  over  it  was  found 
that  this  idea  had  conquered.  Vanquished  in  the 
battle-field  apparently,  its  defenders  by  the  hundred 
thousand  slain,  the  idea  nevertheless  had  triumphed. 
When  the  clangour  of  battle  was  over,  it  was  found 
that  it  had  sunk  into  the  soul  of  our  century,  and 
had  entered  into  all  the  master  spirits  of  the  age ; 
that  they  had  all  been  brooding  over  it,  that  the 
most  and  greatest  of  them  had  adopted  it,  some  in 
its  extreme  fulness,  some  in  part.  Social  reformers, 
system-makers,  poets,  thinkers,  statesmen,  all  the 
original  minds  of  a  remarkable  century  had  been 
shaken  by  it.  Whether  as  friends  or  as  foes,  all  had 
meditated  on  it  and  thought  the  problem  out  afresh, 
and  the  chief  of  them  had  embraced  it,  as  the  new 
word  of  social  salvation  and  the  true  goal  of 
society. 

And  the  cry  has  a  meaning.  It  means  that  in 
modern  times,  and  in  civilised  countries,  the  equality 
of  men  is  really  greater  amongst  all  classes,  save  the 
lowest  class  of  hereditary  helots  and  pariahs  pro- 
duced by  our  system,  and  it  means  that  this  last 
class  should  cease  to  be.  It  means  that  men  of  the 
same  race,  allow  them  even  an  elementary  education, 
will  not  endure  a  gross  inequality  of  fortune,  though 
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they  will  have  no  objection  to  inequality  in  less 
extreme  form.  Above  all,  it  means  the  protest  of 
Nature  in  addition  to  the  social  protest — the  protest 
that  her  inequality  of  gift — the  only  natural,  the  only 
ineradicable  inequahty,  the  only  inequality  by  '  divine 
right ' — has  been  nullified  and  overridden  and  tram- 
pled on  by  society's  artificial  inequality  ;  that  the  one 
inequahty  founded  on  fact,  on  reason,  and  on  justice, 
has  been  set  aside  by  another  founded  on  chance  Or 
chicane  in  the  present,  very  often  on  force  or  fraud 
in  the  past,  and  in  both  cases  favoured  by  existing 
laws  and  institutions.  It  means,  finally,  a  summons 
to  these  fortunate  and  privileged  ones  to  awaken  and 
listen,  and  change  their  course,  and  a  signal  to  legis- 
lators to  harmonise  the  laws  with  Nature's  wishes, 
and  not  allow  them  to  override  her  highest  law,  that 
capacity  should  not  be  crushed  by  incapacity,  with 
the  corollary  that  the  hand  of  the  past  should  not 
press  so  heavily  on  the  present  as  to  produce  such 
result,  through  inherited  property  or  privilege. 

§3. 

And  how,  then,  shall  we  realise  this  rational 
equality  and  rational  inequahty  compatibly  with  our 
present  system  of  private  property,  private  industry, 
and  enterprise?  Short  of  complete  State  socialism, 
which  is  impossible,  how  are  we  to  reach  nearer 
equahty  of  fortunes  while  giving  to  Nature's  in- 
equahty its  heaven-born  right — high  place  if  not  high 
money-pay?  It  is  a  difficult  and  momentous  question, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  question  of  modern 
democracy,    and   of    the   whole  future — a   question 
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which  includes  the  social  question  and  something 
more,  for  that  question  relates  chiefly  to  the  rich  and 
poor,  while  the  other  relates  to  all.  How  to  find  and 
utilise  Nature's  aristocracy,  always  existing — how  to 
make  a  hierarchy  according  to  capacity  in  each 
generation  compatibly  with  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  past  generations,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  give 
the  proper  chances  to  capacity  wherever  found,  even 
though  poor,  aud  on  the  other  to  permit  private  pro- 
perty and  inheritance,  which  to  some  extent  neces- 
sarily traverses  the  other  principle  by  frequently 
propping  up  and  endowing  incapacity  and  keeping 
back  capacity ; — here  truly  is  the  greatest  problem 
of  all,  and  the  social  philosopher  who  solves  this 
has  solved  the  social  problem  and  the  problem  of 
democracy  at  the  same  time. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  offer  my  opinion  as  to  the 
right  lines  of  its  solution,  the  lines  on  which  we  must 
necessarily  move,  and  in  practical  poHtics,  as  distinct 
from  speculation  or  system-making,  it. is  the  neces- 
sary first  step  that  chiefly  concerns  us. 

I  have  already,  in  the  previous  chapter,  stated 
my  opinion  that  private  property  must  be  modified 
to  some  extent,  that  inheritances  should  be  taxed  on 
their  first  devolving,  that  the  land  tax  should  be 
increased,  and  that  unearned  increments  of  rent 
and  other  windfalls  of  civilisation  or  science  should 
be  specially  taxed.  In  these  ways  great  inequality 
would  be  to  some  extent  reduced  (especially  in- 
equality not  the  result  of  labour),  and  funds  secured 
for  promoting  greater  equality  in  future,  or  such 
inequality  as  is  according  to  natural  capacity.  It  is 
now  to  be  added  that,  although  the  highest  culture 
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can  neither  be  given  to  all  the  children  of  the  lower 
classes  nor  is  necessary,  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary that  the  ^hte  of  the  children  of  the  people 
should  somehow  have  access  to  it,  and  to  all  the 
prizes  connected  with  it,  undebarred  by  poverty. 
It  is  necessary  on  grounds  of  Justice,  considering 
that  the  middle  classes  have  for  ages  monopohsed  all 
educational  endowments,  and  not  unfrequently  those 
expressly  intended  for  the  poorer  sort,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  last  hope  of  the  latter  of  rising  out  of  their 
low  condition.  It  is  no  less  necessary  on  grounds  of 
Expediency,  for  the  one  way  to  make  a  sound  and 
stable  democracy  and  a  satisfied  people  on  the  oppo- 
site lines  from  dead-level  communism,  on  the  principles 
of  self-help  and  individual  enterprise,  is  to  give  the 
best  of  the  people  some  chance  of  rising,  to  open  out 
the  way  of  a  career  for  them,  to  prevent  them  from^ 
being  hopelessly  handicapped  by  inherited  wealth 
where  the  prizes  are  open  to  competition,  or  from  be- 
ing wholly  shut  out  where,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the  best 
prizes  are  reserved  and  out  of  competition.  At  pre- 
sent, where  so  many  of  the  appointments  of  the  pubhc 
service  are  open  to  competition,  the  second-rate  will 
beat  the  first-rate  without  the  help  of  money — a  re- 
sult that  cannot  be  prevented  wholly,  but  which  may, 
and  should,  be  provided  against  in  some  degree. 

Wise  and  pious  benefactors  in  the  much-despised 
past  were  ahead  of  us  here,  saw  distinctly  the  social 
evil  of  capacity  smothered,  and  left  funds  to  establish 
foundations  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  the  talented 
poor  . —  necessarily  the  most  numerous  —  a  chance, 
which  good  intention,  however,  has  in  general  been 
defeated  by  class-selfishness.  Like  the  rich  man  in  the 
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parable  of  the  Ewe  Lamb,  the  well-to-do  have  taken 
the  little  that  was  left  to  the  poor,  and  thus  stripped 
of  their  share  of  the  land,  of  capital,  and  of  know- 
ledge, the  last  sole  means  of  raising  such  as  should 
be  raised,  their  subjection  was  complete,  and  would 
have  been  eternal  were  it  not  that  class-selfishness 
is  never  absolute,  so  long  as  conscience  and  human 
nature  and  Christian  charity  remain  in  individuals. 
And  let  the  Church  here  get  her  due  share  of  credit. 
Whether  Catholic  or  Anglican,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion or  since,  she  has  always  set  herself  against  this 
monopoly  of  education  funds,  has  fostered  talent  in 
the  poor,  has  searched  for  it,  and  was  the  first  in 
modern  times  to  try  to  counteract  middle-class 
selfishness,  by  advocating  and  initiating  the  education 
of  the  people.  Let  this  be  remembered  on  the  credit 
side  of  her  account  by  the  people  when  the  question 
of  Disestablishment  comes  up  in  the  future. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  some  indignation  that  one  re- 
flects how  the  best  interests  of  the  people  have  been 
sacrificed  for  ages,  and  almost  to  this  day,  by  class- 
selfishness  and  the  indifference  or  ignorance  of  Parlia- 
ment— sacrificed  until  the  democracy,  knocking  at  the 
gate,  has  at  length  enlightened  the  selfishness  and 
made  our  legislators  read  their  history. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  either  to  nationalise  all 
educational  funds,  including  those  of  the  universities 
and  colleges,  the  grammar  and  public  schools,  reserv- 
ing a  large  share  of  them  for  the  poor,  exempt  from 
the.  competition  of  the  well-to-do  and  comfortable 
classes,  or  else  to  set  aside  from  the  imperial  or 
local  revenues  large  endowments  for  the  purpose,  as 
has  been  done  (to  some  extent)  with  much  benefit  in 
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Ireland  by  the  grants  for  Intermediate  Education.  The 
latter  course  will  probably  be  found  the  best,  and  as 
to  the  means,  I  have  already  stated  that  increased 
taxation  on  unearned  incomes  would  furnish  them  ; 
or  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Church  funds  or  present 
educational  funds  might  be  taken.  The  important 
point  is  that  it  must  be  done  whoever  suffers,  and 
when  a  nation,  or  part  of  a  nation,  has  collectively 
sinned,  it  should  collectively  make  reparation.  It  is 
now  for  the  middle  classes  either  to  surrender  part  of 
their  educational  funds'  monopoly,  the  Church  at  the 
same  time  foregoing  part  of  her  revenues,  or  for  the 
middle  class  generally,  while  retaining  the  educa- 
tional monopoly,  to  pay  an  equivalent  of  the  just 
share  of  the  people  through  increased  taxation,  to 
which  the  richer  ought  to  contribute  the  most. 

We  cannot  educate  all  the  people  to  a  high 
standard,  but  we  can  educate  all  so  far  as  to  ascer-  N 
tain  their  capacities,  and  thereafter  pick  out  the 
best  for  further  trial  and  advancement.  We  can  give 
the  best  of  them  some  openings  which,  without  this 
aid,  would  have  been  closed.  One  of  the  greatest 
grievances  and  hardships  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of 
the  lower  middle  class,  would  be  thus  removed  ;  for, 
if  we  open  out  a  path  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
for  those  who  are  most  '  fit,'  the  parents  would  be 
comforted  with  the  thought  that  if  they  had  had  little 
chance  their  children  will  have  greater  opportunities, 
and  this  is  the  best  redress  society  can  make  to 
those  who  have  sufiered  in  the  past  from  its  neglect. 
Society  can  never  wholly  compensate  the  poorer  sort 
of  the  grown  generation  for  what  they  have  lost,  but 
these  would  be  greatly  placated  by  the  amends  made 
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to  their  children,  and  to  them  through  the  children. 
It  is  the  one  reparation  possible  to  the  parents.  It 
is  the  one  way  to  make  a  more  satisfied  democracy  ; 
and,  happily,  on  this  most  hopeful  road  our  states- 
men of  both  parties  have  entered.  We  must  go 
farther,  and  do  yet  more  and  better. 

There  is  another  consideration.  Genius  of  the 
highest  order  has  commonly  sprung  from  the  people. 
This  has  been  seen  through  history,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  put  in  its  way  to  stop  its  course  and  to 
weight  its  wings.  Whatever  the  explanation  be — 
whether  that  of  M.  Eenan,  that  genius  is  the  first 
conscious  speech  of  a  long  silent  race,  by  one  who 
has  the  infinite  unconsciousness  of  the  past  and  its 
deep  fountain  of  unused  intuitions,  to  draw  on ;  or 
whether  we  simply  say,  without  theory,  that  '  the 
Spirit  quickeneth  where  it  will,'  but  is  more  likely, 
by  simple  law  of  probability,  to  stir  in  the  many 
than  in  the  few — a  fact  it  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  always  a  preponderating  amount  of  it  in  the  multi- 
tude. Names  enough  could  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  proposition,  and  these  in  increasing  numbers 
in  modern  times,  as  the  way  grew  ever  more  open  to 
ability.  Let  it  sufiice  to  say  that  the  list  would  in- 
clude some  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  names 
of  history,  including  rehgious  founders,  reformers, 
princes  and  heads  of  the  Church,  philosophers,  poets, 
painters,  and  in  modern  times,  as  soon  as  the  careers 
were  open,  great  military  leaders  and  chiefs  of  the 
State.  How  much  genius,  silent  in  the  main,  there 
must  have  always  been,  we  perceive  when  some 
revolution  has  turned  over  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
people,  and  given  it  a  chance  to  show  itself.     Of  this 
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history  presents  us  with  two  examples,  or  rather 
experiments,  on  a  grand  scale — the  French  Eevolution, 
and  our  own  Eevolution  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
in  both  of  which  we  see  the  sons  of  the  people  and 
the  lower  middle  class  emerging  from  obscurity,  and 
rushing  to  the  front  wherever  the  way  was  open. 
Such  a  vertical  section  of  the  mass  showed,  to  the 
world's  surprise,  the  rich  veins  of  genius  lying  un- 
known amongst  the  people.  America  supphes  another 
great  example,  or  rather  a  host  of  instances,  because 
America  is  a  democracy  where  inherited  privilege  does 
not  exist,  and  where  inherited  wealth,  as  yet,  has  not 
greatly  kept  back  capacity,  as  her  self-made  men 
and  many  Presidents  sprung  from  the  people  prove. 

But  what  a  waste  there  has  been  of  genius  for 
long  ages !  What  high  spirits  have  been  crushed,  or 
poisoned,  or  perverted!  What  heaven-sent  capacity  has 
been  repressed  or  frozen,  that  should  have  rejoiced  the 
world  and  made  happy  its  possessor !  What  progress 
in  science,  in  the  arts,  in  invention,  we  should  have 
made — what  great  creations  in  art  and  letters  and 
thought,  far  beyond  our  actual  performance,  we  should 
have  had ,  if  the  geniuses  of  the  nation  had  had  formerly 
even  the  chances  that  they  now  have,  though  so 
much  less  than  is  their  due!  The  funds  spent  on 
education  would  thus,  besides  doing  good  to 
individuals,  be  an  investment,  which  would  enrich 
the  whole  nation  materially  as  well  as  in  higher  ways. 

§4. 

Education,  however,  would  only  allow  the  pick  of 
the  people  to  escape  the  general  fate  of  the  rest. — -to 
rise  to  a  higher  class,  while  leaving  the  class  they  left 
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as  it  was  on  the  whole.  The  mass  remains,  and  re- 
mains at  hard  and  long  toil  for  comparatively  small 
wages.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  lighten  their  toil, 
to  brighten  their  lives,  to  raise  their  reward  ?  Must 
they  continue  in  factory  and  mine  and  field,  our 
white  slaves  in  this  civilised  century,  deprived  of  all 
that  makes  life  pleasant  to  the  loftier  classes,  at 
a  greater  distance  from  their  masters  than  the  serf 
from  the  feudal  lord,  by  all  the  multiplied  advantages 
that  modern  civilisation  places  at  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  but  which  they  cannot  have?  In  the  age  of 
equahty,  while  all  other  classes  are  getting  more,  are 
they  only  to  remain  stationary,  or  only  advance  a  little, 
a  great  number  being  at  Eicardo's  minimum  wage  or 
'  natural  price  of  labour  '  ?  This  is  not  a  conclusion 
that  a  well-wisher  of  his  kind  or  countrymen  can 
accept  with  satisfaction.  Nor  will  the  labouring  many 
be  content  with  such  condition,  however  difficult  it 
be  to  mend  it ;  nor  are  they  content  with  it,  although 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  aU  but 
the  lowest  class  of  labourers  during  recent  years. 
Something  must  be  done,  either  for  them  or  by 
themselves,  to  better  their  condition  more,  and  more 
generally.  What  is  to  be  done?  Within  view  of 
the  conclusion  that  trades-unions  can  only  effect  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  benefit,  there  are  two  plans 
for  raising  the  conditions  of  different  sections  of 
labourers — one  called  co-operation  or  co-operative 
production,  applicable  to  artisans  and  operatives 
chiefly ;  the  other,  the  estabhshment  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  for  agricultural  labourers;  and  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  consider  each  of  these  separately, 
to  see  what  hope  may  lie  in  them. 
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§  5. 

Co-operative  production  deserves  special  consider- 
ation, because  it  has  been  supported  by  the  most 
eminent  names  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  because 
it  is  compatible  either  with  self-help  or  State  help. 
Above  all,  it  leaves  intact  the  principle  of  private 
property,  and  it  need  not  involve  restraint  on  the 
freedom  of  industry  more  than  is  necessary  under  the 
present  system. 

This  is  the  remedy,  advocated  by  Louis  Blanc  in 
France,  Lassalle  in  Germany,  and  Mill,  Cairnes, 
Fawcett,  and  Thornton  in  England  ;  though  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Continental  social  reformers  all 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  are  State  Socialists, 
while  the  English  economists  rely  on  saving  and  self- 
help. 

In  co-operative  production,  as  the  reader  probably 
knows,  groups  of  labourers  control  the  capital  which 
they  either  own  or  have  borrowed,  and  they  divide 
the  profits  of  the  business  amongst  themselves  in  addi- 
tion to  their  wages — at  least,  all  that  remains  after 
paying  a  salary  to  a  manager. 

The  principle  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Not  to 
speak  further  of  the  division  of  profits  amongst  the 
workers,  it  would  abolish  the  antagonism  and  heart- 
burnings of  the  present  system,  the  grudge  and 
suspicions,  the  strikes  and  loss  of  wages  by  strikes.  It 
would  raise  the  status  and  sense  of  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  artisans,  which  they  have  considerably 
lost  as  compared  with  their  class  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It,  would  stimulate  industry,  promote  thrift, 
develop  fraternity,  and  probal)ly  enlarge   the  total 
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produce — supposing  their  manager  energetic  and 
capable,  and  liberally  paid  for  his  work.  It  would 
substitute  the  latter  for  the  overpaid  capitalist,  and 
it  would  solve  the  most  difficult  branch  of  our 
threatening  social  problem. 

And  what  then  stops  the  way  ?  Difficulties  great, 
immense,  which  our  too  hopeful  reformers  of  forty 
years  ago  did  not  rate  sufficiently  high.  In  the  first 
place,  where  are  our  groups  of  labourers  to  get  the 
large  capital  necessary  at  the  start  in  most  branches 
of  production  ?  By  saving,  we  are  told.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  working  men  to  save  to  the  necessary 
extent.  If  one  hundred  men  require  at  least  10,000Z.  to 
start  a  spinning  or  weaving  mill,  each  must  have  IQOl. 
It  will  take  him  many  years  to  save  this  with  all  other 
demands  on  him,  and  even  when  saved  after  all  it  will 
be  at  great  risk,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  if  he  stakes  it 
all  in  co-operation.  Or  perhaps  they  can  borrow  it  ? 
But  banks  will  not  lend  on  such  a  very  hazardous 
security  as  their  chance  of  success.  They  can  do  better 
by  lending  to  the  capitalists  in  the  business  already,  or 
by  lending  elsewhere.  The  State,  then  ?  Yes,  to  the 
State  we  finally  come,  like  Lassalle  and  Louis  Blanc, 
But  let  us  then  consider  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  State  lending  its  help.  First,  if  the  State  lends 
to  the  workmen  in  one  industry,  it  cannot  refuse  to 
entertain  an  application  from  those  of  another.  If  it 
lends  to  spinning  and  weaving  associations,  it  could  not 
treat  with  contempt  the  apphcation  of  the  miners  or 
workers  in  iron  and  steel.  And  thus  it  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  universal  apphcation  for  loans.  The  State, 
no  doubt,  might  select  the  most  likely  in  each  in- 
dustry, and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  might  say, 

c  c 
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'  To  the  extent  of  ten  millions  for  an  important  experi- 
ment the  State  is  prepared  to  go,  but  not  farther.' 
And  at  what  rate  is  it  to  lend  ?  If  at  the  rate  such 
groups  would  have  had  to  pay  in  the  money  market, 
it  would  probably  be  10,  perhaps  20  per  cent.,  the 
security  being  there  rated  on  a  par  with  Turkish  bonds. 
We  must  suppose  the  State  just  a  little  to  temper  bene- 
volence with  business,  and  to  lend  at  3^  or  4  per 
cent.,  thus  transferring  the  principal  and  its  good  wishes 
together  to  the  association's  representative.  So  far 
good.  Now,  if  this  association  fail  and  cannot  pay 
its  way,  is  the  State  to  lose  all  ?  or,  the  association 
becoming  insolvent,  is  the  State  to  get  its  share  of  the 
assets  ?  Or  is  the  State  to  keep  propping  up  failing 
associations  by  advancing  more  money  ?  The  answer 
to  the  latter  is,  No.  The  State  has  advanced  ten  miUions 
to  give  a  chance  to  co-operation,  to  give  it  the  means 
without  which  it  will  never  be  able  to  show  either  its 
strength  or  weakness,  as  the  experiment  otherwise 
would  not  be  made  on  a  sufficiently  wide  scale,  or 
under  equal  conditions  with  the  great  private  and 
individual  producers,  who  would  be  able  to  extinguish 
the  efforts  of  strugghng  groups  with  slender  capital. 

Probably  some  would  fail,  and  the  State  would 
lose  the  principal ;  a  greater  number  would  succeed, 
and  would  honestly  pay  the  interest  to  the  State. 
But  now  an  objector  may  say,  '  If  the  associations 
pay  4  per  cent,  to  the  State  as  interest,  and  a  liberal 
salary  to  their  manager  (because  to  get  a  good  one 
they  will  have  to  pay  liberally),  how  much  better  are 
they  off  than  under  the  old  capitalist  regime  ?  Under 
it  the  capitalist  got  the  interest  which  now  goes  to  the 
State,  and  he  got  Wages  of  management,  much  of  which 
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now  goes  to  a  manager.  The  difference  to  the  workmen 
would  not  be  great,  amounting  only  to  the  difference 
between  the  old  wages  of  management  and  the  present 
manager's  salary,  which  would  not  be  much  if  divided 
amongst  them  all.  To  this  the  advocate  of  co-operation 
rephes  that  in  time  the  co-operators  will  repay  the 
money  borrowed  from  the  State ;  that  thereafter  they 
will  divide  the  interest  amongst  themselves,  the  prin- 
cipal being  theirs  as  well,  and  the  whole  property  ever 
after  theirs  or  their  children's.  They  will  have  an 
unencumbered  property  for  an  enfranchised  and  inde- 
pendent group  of  labourers  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  final  prospect  is  pleasing,  but  let  us  note  that 
in  the  meantime  to  redeem  the  principal  as  well  as 
pay  the  interest  will  require  them  either  to  make 
extraordinary  profits  or  actually  to  cut  down  their 
own  wages  in  order  to  find  the  means.  They  will 
now,  if  they  persevere  in  their  resolution,  have  to  be 
as  pitiless  to  themselves  as  their  old  master  was  in 
the  matter  of  wages.  They  may  have  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  wages  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  unless  they 
now  strike  against  their  own  manager  and  their  own 
virtuous  resolution  to  free  their  encumbered  property 
from  debt.  If  they  refuse  to  accept  less  wages — that 
is,  will  not  save,  and  set  aside  more  for  paying  the 
debt — they  remain  working  for  the  State  as  capitahst 
to  the  extent  of  the  interest  paid,  instead  of  for  the  old 
capitahst.  Or  they  may  take  an  intermediate  course, 
pay  off  a  part,  leaving  some  for  their  posterity  to  pay. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration.  All  the  time 
a  struggle,  and  a  keen  one — the  old  underselling  com- 
petition of  which  the  reader  knows — has  been  going 
on  between  the  associations  and  the  individual  capi- 

c  c  2 
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talist.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  aided 
with  borrowed  capital  the  associations  will  not  be 
beaten  by  the  individual  capitahst — the  hitherto  un- 
conquerable. One  would  be  rather  inclined  '  to  bet 
on  him,'  to  use  Carlyle's  phrase.  He  may  be  able  to 
undersell  them,  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  field  of 
custom,  starve  their  profits.  Nay,  it  is  very  likely  he 
will  do  so.  Without  borrowed  capital  to  help  the 
associations  he  will  be  certain  to  do  so,  and  to  do  it 
speedily  if  he  cared  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  for 
so  small  an  object,  which  he  does  not.  But  to  crush 
or  check  the  new  associations  he  will  put  forth  all 
his  strength.  It  is  a  life-and-death  contest  for  him 
and  his  class.  He  will  make  it  almost  a  point  of 
honour  to  fight  it  out  uncompromisingly,  because  if 
the  first  State  loan  has  not  been  all  lost,  more  will  be 
asked  and  more  lent,  and  his  position  will  be  more 
threatened.  Now,  in  this  struggle  he  will  have  great 
advantages.  He  has  made  this  business  of  his,  wholly 
or  in  part ;  he  has  been  in  it  from  early  years  ;  he 
understands  all  about  it ;  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
direct  it ;  he  has  an  intense  interest  in  it.  Above  all, 
there  is,  as  respects  his  business,  a  single  presiding 
intelligence,  a  single  moving  wUl,  a  single  responsi- 
bihty,  and  he  himself  is  a  born  '  captain  of  industry.' 
He  thinks  always  about  it,  broods  over  new  combina- 
tions, meditates  new  processes,  works  successfully  to 
get  wider  markets  in  ways  he  alone  would  think  of; 
in  short,  is  in  his  sphere,  frequently  a  man  of  genius, 
at  the  lowest  estimate  is  well  versed  in  his  business, 
and  greatly  interested  in  it.  His  eye  and  his  energy 
are  everywhere,  and,  if  he  could  only  get  his  hands  to 
work  heartily  with  him,  victory  would  assuredly  be 
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his.  And  can  he  not  do  so  ?  Can  he  not  identify 
them  with  his  interest  by  offering  them  higher  wages 
or  a  share  in  his  profits  above  the  customary  level,  or 
even  by  being  content  with  a  less  average  profit,  the 
surest  way  of  all  ?  He  can,  and  will ;  at  least  he  will 
share  extra  profits  with  them  ;  and  accordingly  I  am 
disposed  to  look  to  profit-sharing,  rather  than  co- 
operation, as  the  provisional  solution  of  the  labour 
question.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  both  will 
coexist ;  because  though  the  capitahst  system  will  be 
well  able  to  hold  its  own,  I  do  not  expect  it  to  beat 
and  completely  drive  the  other  out  of  the  field,  con- 
sidering certain  advantages  which  it  on  its  side  enjoys. 
I  beheve  also  that  both  ought  to  coexist. 

The  capitalist  at  least  could  never  be  finally  driven 
out,  in  the  way  supposed  by  Mill — by  the  unaided  effort 
of  the  labourers  themselves.  He  could  not  be  driven 
out  without  State-help,  nor  without  State-help  on  a 
very  large  and  comprehensive  scale.  And  if  he  were 
driven  out  by  this  means  we  should  have  all  the  Asso- 
ciations of  Labour  paying  interest  to  the  State,  unless 
indeed  they  refused  to  pay,  and  the  State,  at  the  cost 
either  of  the  taxpayer  or  the  fund-holder,  forgave  them. 
We  need  not  here  pursue  the  anarchic  possibilities 
farther  than  to  say  that  to  drive  him  out  might  lead  to 
universal  chaos  ;  while  even  if  this  danger  were  got 
over,  and  the  associations  had  paid  all  principal  and 
interest,  had  freed  themselves,  and  worked  only  for 
themselves  henceforth,  it  is  rather  more  likely  than 
not  that  the  entire  nation  would  be  poorer  than  now. 

They  would  have  got  rid  of  masters,  it  may  be 
said;  they  are  now  independent,  and  the  reign  of 
equality  is  nearer.     Perhaps  they  would  have  got  rid 
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of  all  masters,  and  their  dignity  is  doubtless  raised  ; 
but  they  would  still  have  to  obey  their  manager  as 
they  now  do  their  master,  or  they  would  not  prosper 
as  against  each  other,  much  less  against  their  foreign 
rivals — unless  they  too  had  got  rid  of  the  capitalist. 

Some  co-operation  there  should  be  coexisting  with 
the  capitalist  system,  because  it  would  make  trades- 
unionism  more  efficacious,  and  it  would  probably  hasten 
the  union  between  masters  and  men  in  the  form  of  profit- 
sharing.  I  agree  with  Professor  Cairnes  and  M.  de 
Laveleye  that  it  would  be  better  if  co-operation  could 
establish  itself  on  a  sufficient  scale  without  State  help. 
But  I  think  this  is  not  possible.  I  believe  its  success 
will  be  deferred  indefinitely,  and  even  its  resources 
will  remain  unknown,  if  it  reposes  on  labourers' 
savings  for  its  start.  But  do  they  not  uselessly  spend 
sixty  millions  a  year  on  drink  ?  Is  not  here  a  fund  ? 
asks  Cairnes.  I  ask  in  return,  Will  they  save  it? 
Are  they  likely  ?  The  human  will,  however  free  in 
theory,  still  moves  under  motives  in  most  cases,  and 
it  requires  rather  strong  motives  to  alter  the  national 
and  inherited  habits  of  ages  as  regards  stimulants.  Is 
there  much  hope  that  the  men  will  alter  their  habits 
sufficiently,  or  will  save  on  anything  like  this  scale  and 
deprive  themselves  of  their  accustomed  luxuries,  for 
what  is  after  all  only  a  chance  ?  Not  much  at  present, 
I  fancy,  nor  until  the  cause  of  temperance  has  made 
much  greater  way  with  them.  But  Oldham  has  done 
the  impossible  thing,  the  60-operative  enthusiast  urges 
triumphantly.  Oldham  has  successful  co-operative 
production  in  cotton,  why  not  other  places  ? 

Oldham  has  indeed  to  some  extent  done  it,  but 
even  in  Oldham  there  are  few  examples  of  co-opera- 
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tive  production  pure  and  simple,  but  rather  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  in  which  workmen  have  shares  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  well  as  other  people.  Excepting 
Oldham,  the  other  instances  of  successful  production 
that  can  be  pointed  to  are  few  indeed.  Professor 
Beesly,  indeed,  perhaps  too  sweepingly,  contends 
there  is  not  a  single  one,  although  the  idea  has  been 
before  the  world  since  1840. 

The  idea  has  not  made  way  chiefly  because  there 
was  not  sufBcient  capital  to  begin  with,  and  in  times 
of  crisis  or  depression  a  concern  cannot  be  tided 
through  without  capital  or  credit  to  fall  back  on — the 
latter  not  easy  to  be  got  for  an  enterprise  upon  its 
trial,  especially  as  it  is  not  looked  on  with  a  friendly 
regard  any  more  by  financiers  than  employers.  No 
doubt  there  are  also  internal  difiiculties  of  a  moral 
kind — the  old  Adam  of  egoism  fostered  by  the  old 
system,  and  the  jar  and  envy,  the  very  opposite  of 
the  quahties  required  and  presupposed  for  success, 
namely,  fraternity  and  harmony  in  the  workers.  There 
is  also  the  disposition  to  underpay  the  manager  as 
well  as  to  disobey  or  criticise  his  orders.  But  serious 
as  these  are,  they  might  in  future  be  got  over.  The 
new  co-operative  group,  it  may  be  assumed,  would, 
like  the  old  clan,  develop  the  internal  quahties  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  own  life  and  successful  work. 
So  that  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  financial 
one.  And  there  is  no  surmounting  this  without 
Governmental  help,  considering  the  strength  of  the 
adverse  forces.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
essentially  a  case  of  competition  and  staying  power^ 
in  which  a  few  associated  and  struggling  men  would 
not  have  the  least  chance  against  great  capital  and 
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capacity  in  the  field  already.  A  breath  of  the  great 
capitahsts  could  blow  them  into  nothing.  If,  then, 
pohticians  or  social  reformers  would  have  co-operation 
tried  under  fair  conditions,  let  them  press  the  claims 
of  co-operators  on  the  Government.  How  much,  at 
what  rate,  to  what  industries,  are  considerations  for 
responsible  statesmen.  I  have  only  to  declare  my 
behef  that  without  some  help  of  the  sort  co-operative 
production  will  be  long  before  it  gets  a  fair  trial  so 
as  to  show  the  good  that,  as  its  advocates  beheve  on 
tolerably  sure  ground,  it  has  in  it.  Otherwise  the 
experiment  will  not  be  possible  in  sufficiently  diverse 
circumstances  and  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  show 
the  full  capacities  of  co-operation.  I  beheve  a  certain 
area  of  industry  could  be  usefully  occupied  by  co- 
operation. And  I  think  that  its  existence  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  would  have  a  good  influence  over  the 
remaining  and — probably  for  some  considerable  time  to 
come — the  larger  portion  of  the  industrial  field  under 
capitalist  management.  But  I  neither  desire  it  to  be 
made  universal  by  this  means,  nor  do  I  think  it  could 
be  made  universal  even  by  this  means,  while  the  attempt 
to  make  it  so  would  be  attended  by  infinite  danger  and 
confusion.  "We  want  a  good  experiment  much  short 
of  the  dangerous  point.  It  is  what  will  probably  be 
proposed  in  a  future  parhament  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes  at  no  distant  date ;  and  considering  the 
remarkable  history  of  the  transformation  of  industry  in 
this  century,  with  the  redistribution  and  final  massing 
of  capital  in  comparatively  few  hands  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  workers,  these  last  can  in  justice  claim  that  a 
moderate  experiment  shall  be  tried  on  their  behalf. 
It  will  be  for  statesmen,  as  before  said,  to  permit  the 
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experiment  to  be  made  on  a  sufficient  scale,  and  ac- 
companied with  such  safeguards  as  to  be  beneficial 
for  the  workers  and  instructive  for  future  guidance. 
To  reconcile  these  divergent  considerations  is  their 
special  business. 

According  to  Cairnes,  co-operation  affords  the  '  sole 
means  of  escape  from  a  harsh  and  hopeless  destiny.' 
I  do  not  go  this  length.  I  think  he  is  in  error  as  to 
its  being  the  sole  refuge,  and  in  greater  error  if  he 
thinks  there  is  much  hope  in  it  for  a  long  time, 
unless  the  State  in  some  way  comes  to  the  help  of 
those  who  first  show  that  they  can  help  themselves. 


§  6. 

Then  there  is  peasant  proprietorship,  allotments, 
and  small  holdings,  now  much  urged  as  a  means  of 
raising  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  or  the 
poor  in  the  rural  regions.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
first  and  most  important  of  these,  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  remedy  required 
in  Ireland,  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  also  in  parts  of  England,  though  in  the 
latter  without  superseding  the  present  system  of 
tenant-farming  with  considerable  capital. 

As  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  there  is  now  httle  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amongst  pohticians,  whether  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  and  peasant  proprietorship  will 
probably  soon  come,  whether  as  the  result  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  or  in  some  similar  way.  The  like  may 
be  said  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Village 
Community  will  not  be  restored,  but  the  clansmen  will 
be  enabled  to  acquire  farms  sufficiently  large  to  live  by. 
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the  excess  of  population  in  future  emigrating  as  before 
to  Canada  or  elsewhere.  The  conditions  and  circum- 
stances in  England  are  different,  and  here  there  is 
something  both  for  and  against  peasant  proprietaries. 
On  the  one  hand,  land  is  now  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, because  the  price  of  its  produce  in  com  wHl  not 
yield  the  farmer  a  fair  profit,  owing  to  American  com- 
petition. Now,  though  a  large  farmer  cannot  work  it 
with  a  profit,  this  land  might  pay  a  peasant  cultivator, 
assuming  that  he  had  a  httle  capital  to  start  with  ; 
because  such  would  cultivate  mainly  for  his  own  wants 
(and  those  of  his  family),  without  being  much  affected 
by  American  prices,  whether  high  or  low.  If  I  have 
little  corn  to  sell,  it  matters  the  less  at  what  price  I  sell 
it.  I  would  like  to  sell  high,  but  if  I  had  to  sell  at  low 
American  prices,  I  would  try  after  supplying  my  home 
wants  to  have  less  to  sell  of  that  particular  thing.  To 
the  extent  of  my  home  wants  in  corn  it  does  not  the 
least  matter  to  me  what  American  prices  are ;  as 
to  my  surplus,  it  does  matter.  What  is  the  result? 
If  I  can  produce  something  other  than  corn,  which  I 
can  sell  higher,  that  I  will  produce  rather  than  corn, 
after  I  have  my  own  wants  in  corn  supplied.  If  I 
cannot,  then,  as  I  am  only  a  peasant  proprietor,  I  will 
sell  at  American  prices,  glad  to  get  them  rather  than 
nothing ;  assuming,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  some 
profit  in  the  cultivation,  that  the  yield  has  not  been  so 
scanty,  as  in  the  case  of  some  barren  Highland  hills, 
as  scarce  to  have  fed  the  labour  spent  on  its  cultivation. 
Even  in  that  case  a  Highland  Crofter  will  sometimes 
cultivate,  and  even  pay  a  rent,  because  it  is  above  all 
a  question  of  hving  ;  'he  might  cultivate,  because  the 
produce,  minus  the  rent,  may  be  nearly  enough  to  live 
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on,  and  that  is  always  something  gained  for  the  Irish 
peasant  and  the  Highland  cotter. 

The  advantage  of  a  great  number  of  peasant  pro- 
perties over  a  small  number  of  large  farms,  worked  by 
capitalist  farmers  for  a  profit  as  well  as  a  living,  is 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  former,  as  in  France  and  the 
Continent  generally,  are  to  a  great  extent  (in  France 
to  the  extent  of  near  two-thirds  of  their  produce) 
labouring  for  their  own  direct  wants.  One-third, 
perhaps,  they  will  sell  to  supply  themselves  with 
other  things  necessary.  To  this  extent  they  may  be 
subject  to  competition,  and  in  France  the  peasants 
are  subject  to  American  competition  in  corn  and 
meat,  against  which  they  demand  protection.  Now,  as 
to  corn  or  anything  menaced  by  foreign  competition, 
they  need  only  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  wants ; 
they  are  not  bound  to  ra-ise  more  of  that  particular 
thing.  Let  them  produce  something  else,  the  price 
of  which  is  not  ruled  by  foreign  prices,  leaving  the 
amount  of  corn  that  is  required  by  the  non-agri- 
cultural portion  to  be  imported  at  the  cheaper  price. 
In  short,  let  them  not  produce  corn  to  sell  at  all ; 
or  if  they  must  do  so  to  some  extent,  then  they  must 
be  content  to  sell  at  the  price  the  foreigner  can  sell 
at.  It  wiU  be  good  for  their  countrymen.  And  it 
will  be  good  for  the  peasant  proprietor,  because  it  will 
give  him  something  for  his  labour,  and,  ex  hypothesi, 
more  than  he  can  get  by  any  other'  labour.  His 
other  possible  course  is  not  to  exert  the  labour  at  all ; 
but  that  would  be  still  worse.  Better  to  have  some- 
thing than  nothing.  Besides,  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  alternative  position  for  him  is  that  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  or  an  artisan   of  low  grade  in 
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the  towns,  and  that  the  alternative  as  regards  a  good 
deal  of  the  land — all  that  cannot  be  farmed  on  the 
large  scale  profitably — is  that  it  lies  out  of  cultivation, 
and  on  the  hands  of  the  landlord.  The  latter  cannot 
do  anything  better  with  it  than  sell  it  (if  he  can  only 
get  purchasers),  or  let  it  out  in  small  parcels  according 
to  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  Lord  Tollemache.^ 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  the  case,  there  would 
be  a  gain  in  letting  or  selling  the  land  gone  or  hkely 
to  go  out  of  cultivation  in  small  portions  to  agricul- 
tural labourers,  or  to  some  who  have  gone  to  the 
towns  to  add  to  competition  already  excessive  in  the 
lower  walks  of  labour,  and  to  swell  the  social  residuum. 
There  would  be  gain  in  many  ways,  social  and  moral, 
if  it  could  be  done.  It  is  not  without  danger  that  a 
country  loses  its  agricultural  population,  which  is  not 
only  its  great  final  reservoir  of  physical  energy  for 
the  towns  to  draw  on,  but  which  also  supplies  the 
best  material  for  its  soldiers.  And  where,  we  might 
ask,  would  England  have  been  during  her  great  war 
with  France  but  for  the  ardent  valour  of  her  Irish  and 
Highland  regiments,  as  well  as  for  the  stubborn  stufi" 
of  her  own  Anglo-Saxon  soldiers,  all  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  agricultural  regions  ?  In  the  long  run,  such 
are  the  '  country's  stay  in  the  hour  and  day  of 
danger,'  a  consideration  transcending  all  economic 
conditions,  and  one  which  no  statesman  should  ever 
forget,  come  in  the  way  whatever  other  considera- 
tions or  interests  there  may. 

The  statesman  who  establishes  the  labourer  in 
the  country  districts  in  England  under  happier  con- 
ditions, either  as  small  tenant-farmers  or  owners  of 

'  See  Times,  September  2,  1885. 
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the  soil,  will  deserve  well  of  the  country,  as  he 
would  not  merely  have  solved  the  social  problem 
largely  in  its  agrarian  branch,  and  thus  assured  the 
commonweal  at  home,  but  he  would  also  have  made 
it  '  whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock,'  against 
whatever  future  foreign  foe.  This  is  one  way  to 
estabhsh  health  at  home,  and  union  and  strength  as 
regards  our  foreign  outlook.  Let  us  add  that  the 
fresh  plantation  of  the  agricultural  districts  would 
lessen  the  human  congestion  and  competition  in  the 
great  cities,  and  thus  would  much  simplify  that  dark 
part  of  the  problem  relating  to  the  residuum  that 
makes  the  most  sanguine  sometimes  despair. 

Statistics  show  a  steady  set  of  the  population  from 
the  country  to  the  cities.  Census  after  census,  the 
numbers  of  the  agricultural  population  have  steadily 
decreased  relatively  to  those  in  the  towns,  especially  in 
the  great  industrial  centres.  There  has  been  a  constant 
migrating  stream  drawn  by  the  higher  wages  offered 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  ;  and  this 
stream,  which  began  when  manufactures  were  flou- 
rishing, still  continues,  though  most  industries  in  the 
towns  are  suffering  from  depression.  The  stream 
stUl  sets  to  the  cities,  and  even  in  augmented  volume, 
because  though  there  is  depression  in  other  industries, 
the  depression  amongst  farmers  is  greater  still.  This 
is,  every  way  regarded,  a  serious  state  of  things,  to 
which  the  above  would  seem  the  natural  remedy. 
But  there  is  the  usual  money  difficulty.  How  is  the 
labourer  to  buy  the  land  ?  and  where  is  he  to  get  the 
httle  capital  necessary  to  start  with  ?  As  to  the  former, 
the  State  might  offer  facilities  for  purchasing,  as  it  does 
in  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  or  the  municipahties 
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might  be  empowered  to  buy  (at  '  fair  prices '  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  rightly)  from  landlords, 
compulsorily  if  necessary,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
land  proportional  to  the  population  and  its  wants. 
This  land,  which  should  not  be  of  unhmited  amount, 
the  State  might  let  out  to  small  tenants,  or  it  might 
advance  the  purchase-money  at  current  rate  of  interest 
to  the  most  promising  to  buy  it  out  for  themselves, 
the  money  to  be  repayable  by  yearly  instalments 
spread  over  a  certain  number  of  years. 

These  farms  could  only  be  sold  to  those  who  had 
some  small  capital ;  to  the  poorest  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  probably  allotments  of  from  half  an  acre 
to  two  acres  would  be  better,  as  this  would  allow 
them  to  earn  fair  wages  in  addition. 

In  this  way  to  some  extent  the  sturdy  yeoman 
of  former  days — the  backbone  of  England's  fighting 
power  against  the  French — would  be  restored,  in 
larger  numbers  though  with  smaller  farms.  A  true 
conservative  force  would  be  planted  in  the  country, 
as  in  France,  because,  as  M.  Thiers  expressed  it,  there 
would  be  a  gun  on  every  acre  to  defend  property. 
There  would  be  a  potential  supply  of  soldiers,  too,  as 
there  would  commonly  be  two  or  three  sons  ;  one  for 
the  farm,  one  for  city  Ufe,  while  one  in  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  cases  would  be  ready,  for  a  time,  to  be  a  soldier. 

Nor  would  this  imply  the  superseding  of  the  present 
system  of  large  farming.  This,  where  profitable,  would 
still  go  on.  And  it  would  be  profitable  stiU  in  many 
cases,  for  American  competition  has  a  hmit,  hke  all 
other  competition.  In  fact,  American  farmers  by-and- 
by  will  not  be  able  to  sell  wheat  at  forty  shUhngs  a 
quarter,  and  then  our  farmers'  prices  will  rise  again, 
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to  the  mingled  joy  and  grief  of  the  English  people. 
It  would  thus  not  be  necessary  to  buy  up  all  the  land 
in  the  country,  or  to  lend  the  purchase-money  to 
large  farmers  as  well  as  poorer  people.  It  would  not 
be  necessary,  because  the  large  farmers  do  not  wish 
either  to  borrow  or  to  buy.  They  would  in  general 
prefer  to  pay  a  rent  as  at  present,  provided  it  be  not 
too  high  to  allow  them  fair  profits  on  their  capital.  If 
the  large  farmer  bought  the  land  his  capital  would  be 
gone,  if  he  borrowed  from  the  State  to  buy  he  would 
probably  calculate  that,  what  between  interest  and 
instalment  repayable,  the  sum  might  be  more  than  his 
rent,  and  so  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
matter.  Fortunately  too,  because  if  aU  wanted  to  buy 
and  to  borrow  in  order  to  buy,  the  State  could  not 
get  the  necessary  amount  of  2,000  miUions.  Even  its 
credit  could  not  get  the  sum  without  much  more  than 
ordinary  interest  (probably  6  per  cent,  or  more  would 
be  asked  by  the  fundholder,  which  would  be  more 
than  present  rents).  The  State  and  the  municipalities 
can  find  money  to  make  plantations  of  small  farmers 
and  yeomen,  but  not  to  nationahse  the  land  com- 
pletely. The  former  is  wanted,  the  latter  is  not — at 
least,  not  beyond  the  extent  suggested  ;  while  even  if 
nationalised  it  is  doubtful  if  anybody  would  gain, 
supposing  market  prices  paid  to  landlords.  This, 
together  with  an  increased  land  tax,  a  tax  on  ground- 
rents  in  towns,  and  royalties  on  mines,  would  seem 
a  sufficient  land  nationalisation  to  meet  the  social 
necessities  of  the  time.  And  something  like  what  is 
suggested,  if  not  exactly  on  these  Hnes,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  attempted  by  the  new  Parliament,  which 
contains  the  nation's  future  hopes.  The  lesser  reforms. 
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such  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  Law's  support  and 
sanction  from  primogeniture,  by  which  family  pride 
has  been  fed  and  inequality  kept  up,  the  easier  transfer 
of  land,  by  the  sweeping  away  of  obstructions  to  its 
transfer,  whether  from  settlements,  uncertainty  of 
titles  and  consequent  high  cost  of  conveyance,  or 
any  other  cause,  will  of  course  be  included  in  the 
greater  changes  which  the  rapid  growth  and  ripening 
of  opinion  in  the  past  few  years  has  made  necessary. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

ON   SOME   HEROIC   EEMEDIES, 

Here  is,  perhaps,  the  best  place  to  notice  certain 
schemes  fOr  the  nationalisation  of  land  lately  mooted, 
as  well  as  still  more  drastic  plans  for  the  nationalis- 
ation of  land,  capital,  and  all  other  things,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  A  brief 
consideration  of  these  several  schemes  will  tend  to 
clear  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes  to  the  real  issues 
involved,  as  well  as  serve  to  bring  out  more  fully  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  remedies  we  Lave  suggested. 
The  land  could  be  nationalised  very  simply  in  the 
way  Mr.  George  suggests — by  the  State  taking,  with- 
out compensation,  the  rents  now  received  by  land- 
lords, and  it  could  then  remit  all  our  taxation,  and 
have  still  something  over  out  of  the  rents  to  divide 
all  round.  The  farmer  would  pay  rent  as  before, 
only,  to  the  State  as  landlord,  but  everybody  should 
get  his  share  of  the  120,000,000Z.  of  rent ;  and  as  there 
are  near  40  millions  of  us,  we  should  all  be  entitled 
henceforth  to  51.  per  head  per  annum.  That  would 
be  the  amount  of  our  gains,  together  with  one  forty- 
miUionth  of  the  joint  proprietorship  of  the  land.  Each 
one  could  claim  his  fair  shoe  of  land  without  payment ; 
and  we  should  all  be  entitled  (on  an  average)  to  two 
acres  each,  subject  or  not  to  rent,  as  we  should  all 
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agree,  and  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  all  be  gainers 
except  the  landowners  by  this  summary  method. 

Or  land  might  be  nationahsed,  as  Mill  would  prefer, 
by  giving  landlords  compensation  at  market  price. 
Indeed,  Mill,  tender  to  the  landlords,  would  give 
them  a  little  more,  out  of  regard  for  their  hurt  feelings 
and  sentiments  should  they  be  forced  to  sell.  Now 
as  to  giving  compensation  at  market  prices,  or,  to 
exclude  great  oscillations,  say  the  average  prices  for 
the  past  ten  years,  the  chief  thing  to  be  said  is  that, 
while  it  could  be  done,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
by  the  State,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  would  do 
the  mass  of  the  people,  or  farmers,  or  agricultural 
labourers  any  good,  while  it  would  probably  bring 
considerable  evils  with  it. 

If  landlords  are  to  get  at  least  as  much  as  would 
yield  them  their  present  rental,  otherwise  invested 
(the  selling  price  being  dependent  on  the  current  rate 
of  interest  on  good  investment),  they  must  be  paid  a 
principal  sum  which  will  yield  them  their  present 
rents  perpetually.  We  shall  suppose  the  present 
rental  to  be  100  millions  (which  is  under  the  mark) ; 
2,500  millions  is  the  least  sum  they  would  expect, 
because  even  at  4  per  cent,  they  would  only  get  the 
100  millions  on  it,  and  they  have  lost  their  social 
prestige  and  dignity,  which  Mill  would  compensate  a 
little.  And  where  is  the  State  to  get  the  capital  sum? 
.  Only  by  borrowing.  Suppose,  then,  that  it  is  able  to 
borrow  the  necessary  sum  at  four  per  cent.,  though  to 
get  it  would  shake  the  whole  loan  and  share  market. 
It  certainly  could  not  get  it  all  at  four  per  cent.  ; 
it  might  perhaps  get  half  at  four  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  at  higher  rates.     We  shall,  however, 
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suppose  the  whole  2,500  millions  borrowed  at  four  per 
cent.  It  is  a  large  supposition,  but  it  will  only  make  our 
conclusion  the  stronger.  How  stands  the  case  now  ? 
The  landlords  are  paid  their  money,  and  may  go  ; 
the  State  is  now  receiving  the  100  millions  of  rents, 
but  it  owes  the  fundholders  precisely  this  amount. 
The  fundholders  have  a  claim  on  the  whole  rents,  and 
they  have  a  mortgage  on  the  land  for  the  repayment 
of  the  principal.  The  State  landlord  has  mortgaged 
the  land.  The  fundholder  is  the  mortgagee,  who 
receives  the  yearly  rent.  In  fact,  in  equity  and  in 
essence  the  fundholder  is  now  landlord,  with  the 
difference  that  he  is  an  absentee,  and  that  the  nomi- 
nal landowner,  the  State,  also  an  absentee,  is  repre- 
sented by  an  agent  or  rent  collector.  The  fund- 
holder  in  the  city  is  landowner,  while  probably  the 
paid-off  landlord  is  now  become  fundholder  or  share- 
holder, his  ready  money  having  filled  up  the  vacancy 
in  the  loan  fund  made  by  the  enormous  application 
of  the  loanable  money  to  buy  out  the  landlords. 
There  would  not  seem  to  be  much  gained  by  any  by 
this  method  of  compensation,  and  yet  such  is  the 
general  state  that  would  result  from  compensation  of 
all  the  landlords.  We  need  not,  therefore,  dwell  on 
the  method  of  land  nationalisation  by  fuU  compensa- 
tion. It  could  be  done,  but  it  would  benefit  nobody 
except  the  new  land  agents,  and  perhaps  a  few  who 
lent  last  to  the  Government,  while  it  would  cause  great 
temporary  monetary  confusion,  and  would  have  made 
a  gap  in  the  social  life  of  the  country,  without  any 
corresponding  gain  to  people  in  general. 

There  could  also  be  an  attempt  made  to  nationalise 
the  land  according  to  some  such  idea  as  Mr.  Alfred 
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Russell  Wallace's,  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  George  and  MiU.  Mr.  Wallace's  theory 
is  that  full  justice  would  be  done  to  the  landlords 
if,  when  the  '  Act  for  Nationalisation '  of  the  land 
was  passed,  the  rents  received  were  guaranteed  the 
landlords  for  two  or  three  lives,  so  as  to  inflict  no 
hardship  on  any.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  simple  confiscation  scheme.  It 
lets  the  landlords  '  down  easy,'  insomuch  that  the 
existing  landlord  would  be  no  worse  off  during  his  life 
and  his  son  but  little.  But  when  Mr.  Wallace  goes  on 
to  say  that  no  h#?lship  is  suffered  by  the  man  who 
purchases  land  before  such  Act  of  Nationalisation 
any  more  than  if  he  had  invested  in  consols,  I  think 
he  is  in  error  as  to  the  fact,  and  I  think  further  that 
his  logic  will  equally  lead  to  the  nationalisation  of 
shares  and  stocks,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  capital,whether  in 
fixed  form  or  circulating  form,  that  at  present  yields 
a  permanent  interest.  It  would  destroy  hereditary 
businesses  as  well  as  hereditary  estates,  only  that  it 
would  allow  the  present  possessors  a  considerable 
breathing-time  in  which  to  put  their  house  in  order, 
and  to  make  such  change  as  the  interests  of  their 
sons  and  grandsons  would  suggest. 

I  wiU  not  say  that  this  slow  nationalisation  of 
capital  as  well  as  of  land  might  not  be  a  desirable 
thing,  but  I  only  say  that  to  nationaUse  land  and 
defeat  the  expectations  of  the  purchasers  of  land  that 
they  were  investing  their  money  so  that  their  children 
and  grandchildren  might  have  possession,  while  in- 
vestments in  consols  and  other  things  are  not  nation- 
alised, is  to  deal  unfairly  with  all  purchasers  of  land 
before    the    nationalisation.       There    is    only    one 
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ground  on  which  it  could  be  defended  :  that  for  the 
future  it  must  be  understood  that  an  interest  for  the 
present  possessor's  life  and  his  heirs  direct  for  two 
generations  is  all  that  the  State  will  allow,  in  either 
land  or  invested  capital,  after  which  land  and  capital 
go  to  the  State. 

If  I  mvest  10,000Z.  in  landed  property,  and  the 
Act  is  passed  in  my  hfetime,  I  shall  only  thereafter 
get  the  rent  or  interest  on  this  sum.  The  capital  of 
10,000/.  is  the  State's.  The  capital,  in  short,  no 
longer  is  mine.  I  am  only  getting  the  interest  on  it. 
I  am  robbed  to  the  extent  of  the  silfference  of  10,000/. 
and  the  seUing  value  of  an  annuity  of  400/.  for  three 
lives.  Such,  however,  on  Mr.  Wallace's  scheme,  will 
still  have  their  tenant  right,  and  as  this  will  rise  in 
value,  the  landlords  will  '  perhaps  suffer  no  loss  what- 
ever,' if  only  the  value  of  this  tenant  right  rises 
sufficiently  high  from  the  sudden  great  demand  for 
land,  either  as  residential  estates  or  for  farms  or 
gardens.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  landlord  now  sells, 
between  the  high  selling  price  of  his  tenant  right  and 
the  annuity  which  he  receives  for  the  quit-rent,  he 
would  have  as  much  as  he  paid  for  the  land  ;  in  which 
case  all  the  world  gains  and  the  landlord  does  not 
lose,  which  is  an  unusually  good  ending. 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  Mr.  Wallace's  plan,  I 
consider  them  good,  and  that  the  whole,  as  a  scheme 
on  paper,  is  ingeniously  fenced  against  objections. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  is  as  favourable  to  all  landlords, 
except  recent  purchasers,  as  they  can  hope  to  expect 
in  the  long  run ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at 
present  a  practicable  scheme,  nor  that  nationalisation 
in  the  sense  of  a  very  general  diffusion  of  land  will 
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come  in  other  than  slow  ways.  I  should  prefer  to  see 
the  reversal  of  past  injustices,  and  the  more  general 
distribution  of  land  brought  about  by  a  different 
method,  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  aims  of 
practical  politicians,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  There  is  a  possibihty  of  success  in  this 
way  ;  there  would  be  no  chance  of  Mr.  Wallace's  Act 
of  Nationalisation  being  passed  for  many  a  day  by 
Parliament  without  a  total  revolution  in  the  disposition 
of  the  members  of  at  least  the  Lower  House. 


§  2. 
If  land  could  not  be  nationahsed  to  the  general 
benefit  by  giving  compensation,  a  fortiori  capital  could 
not  be  nationalised  in  that  way.  It  is  evident  that  it 
would  require  the  capital  of  the  country  and  nothing 
less  to  buy  out  the  capitalists.  The  State  would  have 
to  borrow  all  the  nation's  capital,  and  some  of  it  at 
much  higher  rate  than  four  per  cent.,  to  buy  out  the 
interests  of  capitahsts  of  aU  sorts,  some  of  them 
making  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  The  State,  though  with 
difiiculty,  might,  as  we  have  seen,  borrow  enough 
to  buy  out  the  landlords  ;  it  could  not  borrow  enough 
to  buy  out  the  capitalists. 

The  amount  of  capital  it  can  borrow  finds  its  limit 
in  the  total  amount  of  loanable  capital.  It  could  not 
borrow  the  part  that  is  in  fixed  form,  especially  if  it 
were  making  high  interest.  The  most  it  could  do 
would  be  to  borrow  a  part  of  the  loan  fund  ;  and  the 
more  it  borrows,  the  higher  it  would  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  on  itself.  It  might,  however,  borrow  enough 
to  buy  out  the  interest  of  some  capitalists.     It  might. 
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for  instance,  buy  up  the  railway  companies,  and  it 
might  work  the  railway  service  in  the  general  interest. 
It  might  borrow  the  600  or  700  millions  necessary. 
It  might  substitute  itself  for  the  present  companies, 
the  present  shareholders  allowing  their  money  to 
remain  under  the  State's  management  at  an  agreed 
interest  on  their  shares. 

But  if  the  State  engages  in  any  industry,  or  under- 
takes to  discharge  a  service,  it  will  do  well  not  to 
permit  any  competition  with  itself,  otherwise  it  runs 
the  risk  of  being  undersold  by  the  private  capitalist 
at  his  old  underselling  tricks,  which  he  could  better 
afford  to  try,  and  still  make  a  better  profit  by,  than  the 
State.  The  State  might,  in  any  given  industry,  not- 
withstanding its  general  omnipotence  and  command 
of  capital,  be  easily  undersold,  and  finally  become  in- 
solvent in  that  particular  quarter  unless  the  deficit 
were  made  up  from  its  general  resources. 

For  suppose  the  State  had  borrowed  money  to 
engage  in  the  industry  at  five  per  cent.,  and  suppose 
it  cannot  make  the  eight  per  cent,  necessary  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  to  lay  by  a  fund  to  extinguish  the 
principal ;  suppose,  pressed  by  the  private  capitalists' 
underselling  and  its  own  inferior  management,  it  can- 
not even  make  five  per  cent.,  it  becomes  unable  to  pay 
its  agreed-on  interest,  and  hence  becomes  insolvent — a 
sad  but  not  unlikely  finale,  from  which,  if  it  happened, 
there  would  be  no  escape  except  repudiation,  or  extra 
taxation  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

Now  there  really  is  no  objection  to  the  State  being 
capitalist  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  already  so  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  works  the  post  office  and  the 
telegraphs,  and  it  engages  in  productive  industries,  in 
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which  it  sometimes  is  in  competition  with  private  firms. 
The  extent  of  its  civil  service,  too,  is  constantly  widen- 
ing, and  the  number  of  officials  it  requires  for  the 
public  service  is  continually  increasing.  It  might  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  undertake  works 
which  tend  to  get  into  the  hands  of  rings  and  mono- 
polists, as  in  the  case  of  the  railway  services,  or  other 
great  monopolies  of  the  companies,  because  in  such 
cases  the  State  would  be  less  likely,  being  subject  to 
parhamentary  check,  to  arbitrarily  raise  prices  on  the 
public.  But  in  nearly  all  other  cases  the  waste,  job- 
bery, and  bad  management  of  State  administration 
would  result  in  the  public  paying  dearer  than  they 
would  have  done  under  private  enterprise,  the  only 
difference  being  that  State  officials  would  divide  what 
otherwise  would  become  the  profits  of  individual 
capitalists.  It  is  best  for  the  State  in  the  general 
interest  to  leave  industry  free,  not  to  undertake  any 
industry  to  the  exclusion  of  the  private  capitahst,  or 
take  up  any  business  that  can  be  profitably  under- 
taken by  voluntary  effort,  unless  such  as  may  be 
turned  into  dangerous  monopolies.  The  reason  being 
that  private  capitalists  are  under  the  keenest  known 
spur  to  produce  and  sell  cheapest,  if  not  always  to 
supply  the  best  quality.  Their  interest  coincides  with 
the  consumers'  if  not  with  their  own  workers' ;  and 
where  it  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  workers, 
the  latter  may  combine  to  protect  themselves,  or  call 
on  the  Government  to  protect  them. 

But  if  our  final  conclusion  be  that  only  a  part  of 
the  total  capital  of  the  country  can  be  borrowed  by 
the  Government,  and  that  such  can  with  great  diffi- 
culty become  the  property  of  the  Government  by  fair 
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means  recognised  as  within  the  power  of  the  State,  if 
it  is  totally  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  whole  capital 
could  ever  become  its  property  by  any  means  save 
those  indicated  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  case  of  land — 
namely,  by.allowing  only  an  interest  in  it  for  one  or 
two  lives — then  there  is  an  end  to  any  Socialist  hopes 
of  an  early  and  an  honest  nationalisation  of  the  capital 
of  the  country,  through  any  however  ingenious  pro- 
cess, by  the  State-deity. 

§  3. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  speedy  way  in  which  the 
State  might  conceivably  become  the  sole  owner  of 
both  land  and  capital.  Both  land  and  capital,  and  all 
that  is  upon  the  land  and  beneath  it,  might  be  forci- 
bly appropriated  by  the  State  if  it  were  so  minded; 
and  it  might  temporarily  become  so  minded  by  a  re- 
volution brought  about  by  violence.  The  State  might 
become  infused  with  a  new  spirit — the  spirit  of  the 
revolutionary  conquerors,  under  the  impulsion  of 
which  it  might  confiscate  all  private  property,  and 
then  set  about  trying  to  establish  a  new  economical 
and  social  order  on  collectivist  or  socialistic  princi- 
ples, by  the  organisation  of  '  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural armies '  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion, and  of  Mr.  Hyndman,  its  hterary  champion. 
The  way  to  land  and  capital  here  is  the  old  heroic 
way,  the  way  of  battle,  and  the  spoil  to  the  con- 
queror, assumed  to  be  the  revolutionists. 

Now  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  last  resort  men 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  wager  of  battle ;  they  do 
veritably  retain  as  a  right,  that  cannot  be  taken  from 
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them,  this  last  right.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
sword,  all  other  remedies  failing,  in  a  cause  beheved  to 
be  just,  is  an  inalienable  right  of  man,  because  if  he 
had  it  not  there  would  be  no  sure  guarantee  for  any- 
other  rights. 

But  though  they  have  it,  it  is  not  a  right  to  be 
often  or  lightly  appealed  to,  as  Hobbes,  who  lived 
through  our  great  civil  war,  is  emphatic  in  affirming ; 
the  greatest  evils,  in  his  opinion,  that  '  can  possibly 
happen  to  the  people  in  general  being  scarce  sensible 
in  respect  of  the  miseries  and  horrible  calamities  that 
accompany  a  civil  war.'  Eesort  to  the  sword,  insur- 
rection against  the  existing  State,  should  not  be  at- 
tempted if  utterly  hopeless  of  success  for  one  thing, 
for  then  it  becomes  madness  ;  nor  except  for  an  end 
morally  good,  nor  even  for  such  an  end  unless  there 
is  no  other  way.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  tried  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  demonstration  that  the  end  aimed  at — 
namely,  the  nationahsation  of  land  and  capital  and  its 
collective  ownership,  even  if  both  could  be  temporarily 
conquered  by  a  faction  in  the  interest  of  all — could 
not  possibly  continue  unless  men's  natures  had  been 
first  greatly  changed  ;  while  further,  assuming  it  to  be 
even  temporarily  successful,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
would  impoverish  all,  and  the  workers  most  of  all ; — 
each  of  which  propositions  can  be  established  to  quite 
a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty. 

The  end,  the  confiscation  of  land  and  capital, 
would  be  itself  morally  wrong,  and  a  great  and 
flagrant  injustice  if  accomplished.  Even  if  right,  or 
partly  right,  there  is  a  better  because  a  legal  way — 
the  sufirage.  But  the  end  could  not  be  reached  at 
the  lowest  computation  without  prolonged  chaos,  for 
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even  a  Socialist  Coup  d'Etat,  supposing  the  thing 
possible,  would  not  necessarily  transfer  to  the  re- 
volutionary Socialists  all  capital  and  all  property. 
Nor  would  they  become  the  State.  They  might  fancy 
they  were.  That  point  would  be  in  debate,  would 
remain  to  be  proved.  The  State  would,  in  fact,  for 
the  time  cease  to  be  as  an  effective  entity,  and  there 
would  be  a  struggle  to  ascertain  who  was  the  State 
and  where  lay  the  seat  of  sovereignty.  We  should  be 
in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  back  into  Hobbes'  state  of 
nature,  where  no  law  has  authority ;  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  in  fact,  till  the  war  was  over — not  a  pleasant 
state  to  be  in,  whatever  anarchists  by  profession  may 
hold.  There  would  be  a  civil  war  which  might  be 
long  or  short.  It  might  deepen  into  a  class  war,  the 
worst  kind  of  civil  war,  and  a  thing  terrible  to  think 
of  There  might  be  civil  war  and  anarchy  long 
drawn  out.  Or  more  probably  the  Socialists'  in- 
surrection would  be  summarily  suppressed  in  blood, 
leaving  only  hatred  and  ill-feeling  in  the  breasts  of 
the  defeated  as  a  heritage  for  their  children.  But 
even  if  conquerors  like  the  Jacobins  in  1793,  and 
whether  by  the  sword  or  the  suffrage,  all  their  dif- 
ficulties would  still  be  before  the  revolutionary 
Socialists.  They  would  have  nothing  less  than  the 
reorganisation  of  the  whole  industrial  and  economical 
order,  not  perhaps  an  impossible  thing  for  the  system- 
makers  on  paper — in  fact,  it  has  been  often  done — 
but  quite  another  matter  in  practice,  when,  the  old 
order  being  first  suppressed,  you  have  to  regiment  a 
nation,  and  put  all  the  units  into  their  suitable  places. 
Being  given  a  living  mass  of  human  units,  intractable 
at  best,  with  the  old  egoistic  dispositions,  the  old 
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Adam  of  self  in  each,  with  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  ' 
acquisitiveness,  and  envy  ingrained  in  their  nature 
by  heredity  from  a  hundred  generations  of  a  private 
property  regime,  and  with  the  most  energetic  of  them 
but  lately  stripped  of  their  property — the  problem  is 
to  put  them  all  into  the  new  co-operative  groups,  to 
put  each  one  into  his  proper  place  in  the  agricultural 
or  industrial  brigades  in  the  new  system,  and  when 
this  is  all  done  satisfactorily,  to  keep  them  there 
submissively.  It  would  be  a  work  too  great  for  a 
god  almost.  And  who  is  to  do  it  ?  Who  is  to  find 
the  fit,  and  put  them  all  into  their  places?  Pre- 
sumably the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  revolu- 
tion ;  presumably  Mr.  Hyndman,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr. 
Belfort  Bax  are  to  form  the  triune-deity  to  do  the 
mighty  work — assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  communal 
delegates  convened  under  their  hand  on  the  morrow 
of  the  revolution. 

They  will  have  a  harder  task  this  time  than 
Danton,  Marat,  and  Eobespierre,  the  triumvirate  of 
1793  ;  and  I  hope  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  we 
cannot  all  serve  in  the  industrial  army,  nor  yet  in 
the  agricultural.  Mr.  Morris  is  an  artist,  Mr.  Bax  is 
a  thinker,  Mr.  Hyndman  a  leisured  man  of  letters ; 
let  us  hope  that  artists,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
literary  leisure  may  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the 
Sociahst  republic,  and  that,  though  they  may  be 
compelled  to  a  short  service,  or  even  occasionally  go 
out  for  a  fortnight's  drill,  they  may  not  be  forced  to 
serve  continuously  in  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  army. 

To  assign  to  each  one  his  fit  place  after  the  Col- 
lectivist  conquest  and  confiscation  would,  one  can 
dimly  foresee,  prove  a  difficulty.    But  even  were  that 
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difficulty  got  over,  if  each  commune  or  municipal 
corporation,  dominated  by  some  strong  representative 
of  the  centralised  coUectivist  State,  sent  down  to 
Birmingham,  or  Glasgow,  or  other  strong  individual 
centre,  like  Carrier  to  Nantes  during  '  the  Terror,' 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  central  authority  accord- 
ing to  some  general  scheme  (as  to  the  particulars  of 
which,  however,  we  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
enhghtened  by  any  authoritative  socialist  exposi- 
tion), still  the  system,  we  can  confidently  say  without 
knowing  details,  would  not  long  work,  and  it  would 
not  long  last.  It  would  collapse  infallibly  and 
speedily,  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  for  this  all- 
embracing,  all-sufficient  one — because  the  nature  of 
man,  of  the  human  units,  had  not  been  previously 
adapted  to  the  new  and  greatly  altered  system. 

The  revolutionist,  anxious  for  short  roads,  forgets 
what  is  the  chief  thing  of  aU  to  remember,  and  what 
is  the  chief  lesson  and  conclusion  of  both  biological 
and  historical  science  in  our  generation, — the  conclu- 
sion that  human  nature,  sharing  largely  the  nature 
of  all  animals,  is  after  aU  a  very  stable  thing  ;  that 
though  it  may  be  changed,  and  has  been  changed,  it 
can  only  be  very  slowly  changed  ;  and  that  the  change 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  in  normal  ages  is  not 
very  perceptible.  Even  in  agitating  and  reforming 
ages,  when  change  is  quicker,  it  is  still  not  very  quick 
nor  does  it  go  deep,  and  such  change  as  is  brought 
about  is  a  change  of  ideas  and  sentiment,  which  does 
aU  the  rest,  without  need  of  violent  revolutions,  which 
tend  to  turn  things  backward. 

The  revolutionist  also  forgets  the  correlative  truth 
to  the  above,  the  truth  that  at  any  given  time  human 
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nature  is  roughly  adapted  to  its  social  environment, 
to  the  kind  of  work  it  has  to  do,  and  the  sort  of  hfe 
it  has  to  hve,  and  as  a  consequence,  if  the  environ- 
ment is  suddenly  changed  vfithout  the  human  dispo- 
sition receiving  a  corresponding  change,  so  as  to  be 
in  harmony  with  it,  man  could  not  live  under  the 
changed  state.     The  social  environment  is  so  relative 
to  human  nature  as  to  be  almost  a  part  of  it,  almost 
the  external  expression  of  itself,  more  relative  to  it 
than  the  air  to  the  lungs  ;  from  all  which  I  infer  that 
our  existing  unchanged  human  nature,  the  product  of 
centuries,  ever  till  lately  tending  more  to  individualism 
and  property,  could  not  live  under  the  scheme  of  the 
socialists.     You  will  have  to  go  much  deeper,  gentle- 
men, in   the  way  of  revolution  ;   you   will  have  to 
produce,  in  fact,  another  kind  of  revolution  before 
yours  would  have  a  chance  of  success.     You  must 
partly  unmake,  partly  remake  human  nature  ;  must 
remove  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  man,  which 
would   prove  inconvenient   to  himself  in  the  com- 
munal  group,   as   well  as  very  troublesome  to  the 
general  peace  of  the  commune. 

Our  present  human  nature  is  both  a  complex 
thing  and  a  developed  thing,  with  many  wants  and 
desires.  But  of  all  its  various  wants  and  desires,  there 
are  three,  deep,  dominant,  and  certainly  not  decreasing, 
which  it  is  apprehended  would  be  either  defeated  or 
find  no  sphere  in  the  co-operative  farm,  or  the  factory 
group,  or  the  associated  Hfe  and  labour  of  whatever 
kind.  One  of  these  is  the  desire  for  liberty, — to  have 
free  scope  to  choose  one's  own  career  ;  to  be  free  in 
one's  thoughts,  in  one's  actions,  so  far  as  compatible 
with  not  hurting  others  ;  to  live  a  solitary  life  if  one 
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wished  to  walk  by  the  seashore  when  one  fancied,  in 
short,  to  live  one's  own  life  and  in  one's  own  way,  all 
of  which  a  good  many  can  do  in  moderate  degree  at 
present,  but  which  they  could  hardly  do  under  the 
foreshadowed  regime.  Another  desire  is  that  for  dis- 
tinction, which,  even  in  the  primitive  community 
gathered  round  the  person  of  Jesus,  showed  itself  in 
the  '  strife  amongst  the  disciples  as  to  which  of  them 
should  be  the  greatest.'  Lastly,  there  is  the  desire  for 
property,  a  desire  of  which  we  have  already  shown 
the  strength,  and  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
exists  in  the  breasts  of  most  men,  extreme  socialists 
amongst  the  rest.  These  desires  broke  up  the  village 
communities  of  history ;  the  last  one  in  particular, 
shown  in  the  person  of  Ananias  in  the  first  Christian 
community  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  probably  broke 
it  up  too,  and  together  they  have  made  abortive  the 
different  Utopian  experiments  initiated  by  St.  Simon, 
Fourier,  and  Owen  in  our  century. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  apprehend  that  the 
new  system  of  State  collectivism  would  collapse.  For 
those  forced  to  remain  in  it  I  should  expect  a  large 
development  of  nostalgia  for  the  old  system,  and  an 
irresistible  desire  to  return  to  it.  I  should  expect 
much  melancholy,  new  kinds  of  insanity,  and  if  there 
was  no  escape,  if  emigration  was  forbidden,  or  if  the 
idea  of  Karl  Marx,  the  master  founder,  had  been  so 
far  successful  as  to  result  in  universal  collectivism, 
I  should  look  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
suicides — unless  indeed  men,  before  self-slaughter, 
like  Macbeth,  similarly  hemmed  in,  bethought  them- 
selves whether  instead  of  dying  on  their  own  swords 
it  were  not  better  to  turn  them  against  their  tyrants. 
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I  should  look  for  a  new  insurrection,  for  the  inevitable 
'  counter-revolution,'  for  another  social  chaos,  and, 
finally,  for  a  general  break-up  of  the  communities  for 
the  second  time  in  history. 

There  would  be  revolutionary  chaos  before  society 
could  get  into  collectivism,  and  reactionary  chaos  to 
get  out  again ;  for  not  even  authority,  pushed  to  the 
extreme  of  Eobespierre  and  St.  Just  during  '  the 
Terror,'  could  hold  us  in  the  authoritarian  Collective 
State.  Lapsed  revolutionaries  and  reactionaries  most 
of  those  left  would  become,  and  finally,  amid  general 
joy,  there  would  be  again  a  grand  Eestoration,  after 
the  biggest  experiment  in  the  history  of  our  species. 

Because  it  is  not  a  revolt  against  a  political  or  a 
social  system,  it  is  a  revolt  against  existing  human 
nature,  that  the  revolutionist  would  attempt.  The 
instinct  of  property  is  in  us,  in  our  very  fibres  and 
blood,  mixed  up  with  our  entire  and  our  inmost  life. 
It  is  interwoven  with  our  happiness  and  with  the 
happiness  of  all  who  are  dear  to  us,  is  associated  with 
all  that  is  consecrated  in  the  thoughts  of  all.  Till, 
then,  you  can  root  it  out  or  diminish  its  excess  (the 
latter  a  thing  not  wholly  impossible),  you  are  merely 
rising  against  general  human  nature — a  kind  of  in- 
surrection, especially  when  the  insurgents  have  the 
thing  they  would  rise  against  in  their  own  breasts, 
that  does  not  hold  out  much  hope  of  success. 

A  successful  rising  against  particular  holders  of 
property  is  possible ;  a  transfer  of  property  to  other 
holders  is  possible,  and  has  often  been  made  ;  but  a  re- 
volt having  for  object  the  abolition  of  private  property 
and  the  initiation  of  the  reign  of  equality  will  only 
succeed  after  the  most  radical  of  all  revolutions — a 
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complete  change  in  the  human  soul,  and  a  change 
not  confined  to  isolated  individuals,  but  embracing 
the  generality  in  each  society. 

Were  it  not  better,  then,  for  the  revolutionist  to 
try  first  to  act  on  the  thought,  the  conscience,  and 
the  heart ;  to  preach  the  moral  revolution  before  the 
crusade  against  property,  to  try  to  induce  men  to  care 
less  about  property ;  to  arouse  feelings  of  love  in  them 
for  each  other,  as  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  also 
aiming  at  a  social  revolution,  did ;  to  appeal  to  higher 
feelings  in  men,  to  arouse  nobler  aims  in  them ;  to 
convince  the  world,  and  especially  the  richer  portion 
of  it,  of  '  sin,  of  justice,  and  of  judgment  to  come.' 
If  they  tried  this  way  they  would  have  more  chance 
of  success  in  the  long  run.  Nay,  it  would  be  the 
speedier  course  as  well  as  the  surer.  We  want  this 
moral  change  first,  and  we  all  want  it ;  without  it, 
without  the  moral  revolution,  a  political  or  a  social 
revolution  will  inevitably  be  a  failure,  and  the  greater 
failure  the  greater  the  success  it  might  have  at  first. 

This  is  one  course  for  revolutionists.  There  is  a 
thing  they  might  concurrently  do  which  would  involve 
a  less  change  of  methods.  Before  attempting  to  force 
the  way  to  try  their  great  experiment,  let  them  try  an 
easy  preliminary  one.  Let  them  write  out  their  mini- 
mum programme,  and  start  revolutionist  candidates 
for  two  or  three  of  the  parliamentary  seats  in  London. 
This  would  be  useful  in  several  ways,  besides  showing 
us  the  strength  of  their  following.  And  they  may  be 
assured,  when  they  can  poll  a  majority  of  voters  they 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  give  at  least  a  trial  to  their 
theory  on  a  larger  scale.  It  would  not  work,  we  are 
convinced,  unless  men  had  been  slowly  prepared  for 
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it,  but  they  would  have  a  constitutional  right  to  press 
for  its  adoption.  They  would  not  have  a  moral  right 
to  confiscate  property,  though  they  would  have  the 
might  if  they  were  so  unwise  ;is  to  exert  it. 


§4. 

The  social  democrat,  the  revcjluLioni.st  accordin"' 
to  th(3  type  approved  by  Karl  Marx  and  Mr.  Hynd- 
man,  wishes  the  State  to  possess  the  land  and  capital, 
and  all  other  instruments  of  production  ;  that  secured 
by  the  short  cut  of  confiscation,  all  would  go  well 
afterwards.  We  have  seen  reason  to  doubt  this  con- 
clusion, and  to  apprehend  that  anarchy  would  result 
from  an  attempted  realisation  of  the  programme  of 
the  universal  nationaliser. 

But  anarchy,  though  sure  to  result,  is  not  contem- 
plated as  a  desired  end  in  itself  by  the  revolutionary 
coUectivist.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  Anarchist 
proper,  a  remarkable  revolutionary  type,  who  regards 
anarchy  as  a  desirable  and  the  first  direrit  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  to  be  striven  for  by  all  means  and  by 
any  weapon.  It  is  not  indeed  the  final  end,  for  that 
end,  so  far  as  the  anarchist  has  described  it  to  us, 
would  seem  to  be,  as  with  the  extreme;  State  socialist, 
collective  ownership — only,  ownership  by  the  '  amor- 
phous '  commune  instead  of  the  State.  Anarchy  is 
not  the  final  end  even  in  the  anarchist's  social  scheme, 
since  chronic  chaos  and  the  hubbub  of  the  human 
atoms  would  probably  prove  too  severe  an  element 
for  even  the  most  determined  anarchist  lo  live  in  for 
a  permanence,  to  say  nothing  of  other  less  adapted 
temperaments.     No :   anarchy  is  not  the  final  goal, 
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and  social  millennium.  It  is  only  a  temporary  end  or 
first  stage,  but  a  conditio  sine  qud  non  to  the  further 
happier  end.  This  first  end  it  will  take  efforts, 
patience,  and  time  to  bring  about.  Happily,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  take  a  hopelessly  long  time,  during 
which  it  must  be  striven  for  with  undivided  will  and 
with  passionate  devotion,  as  a  divine  thing,  before 
which  everything  in  the  world,  private  feehngs  and 
all  else  opposed,  must  give  way.  Such  at  least  is  the 
gospel  of  anarchy  as  preached  by  Bakunin,  its  most 
fervid  prophet,  and  by  Prince  Krapotkine,  his  high- 
born convert. 

The  true  anarchist  desires  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  society  in  its  existing  form,  and  he  wishes  the 
final  destruction  of  the  State.  The  social  fabric  must 
be  pulled  down  completely,  so  that  there  be  not  left 
of  it  one  stone  standing  on  another.  All  existinsr 
institutions  must  be  destroyed,  and  first  of  all  the 
State  itself,  from  which  most  of  the  others  flow,  or 
from  which  they  receive  support  and  sanction.  Fur 
from  wishing  to  widen  its  authority,  or  to  make  it 
universal  owner  and  controller  of  land  and  capital,  as 
the  State  collectivist  does,  the  anarchist  would  reduce 
its  functions  to  zero,  and  itself  to  non-existence.  The 
State  must  cease  to  be,  because  the  State  is  the  source 
of  laws,  and  laws  are  the  very  framework  of  existing 
society,  and  existing  society  is  hopelessly,  radically, 
evil.  With  the  State  will  go  down,  in  the  first  place, 
its  two  chief  institutions,  property  and  the  legal  family 
from  which  flow  all  the  other  evils.  Along  with 
the  State  must  go  down  the  Church.  Keligion  must 
be  abolished  as  well  as  property  and  the  family,  be- 
cause religion  as  represented  in  an  embodied  visible 
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Church  is  an  institution  that  has  worked  evil  by  add- 
ing its  sanction  and  consecration  to  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  It  has  nearly  always  added  its 
sanctions  to  law,  and  taken  sides  with  the  possessors 
and  oppressors.  To  destroy  it  more  effectually,  the 
very  sentiment  of  rehgion  must  be  rooted  out  of  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  name  of  God  expunged  from 
the  dictionary.  The  head,  the  striking  hand,  the 
soul,  the  whole  social  body,  must  go  down.  The  State, 
the  Church,  the  tribunals,  the  military  organisations, 
the  civil  administration,  down  even  to  the  police- 
man, must  cease  to  exist.  All  authority  must  cease. 
Anarchy  without  the  street  constable  is  the  aim.  He 
and  his  baton,  the  last  symbol  of  government  and 
authority,  must  be  abolished ;  and  then  mankind, 
having  reached  this  great  consummation,  may  at  last 
draw  a  deep  breath  of  freedom. 

This  is  the  first  but  indispensable  stage.  But  the 
anarchist  does  not  intend  that  men  should  halt  here. 
Not  quite  so  mad  as  he  appears,  he  has  a  great  hope, 
which  he  tries  to  justify.  On  the  fresh  level  soil 
above  these  subverted  and  buried  institutions  which 
produced  endless  evils  a  new  world  will  arise.  A 
new  social  order  will  come  in.  The  reign  of  justice, 
of  righteousness  will  come ;  at  least  there  will  be  a 
second  great  chance  offered  to  the  human  race  of 
recovering  its  once  happy  state,  forfeited  by  the 
institution  of  the  State,  of  laws,  and,  above  all,  of 
property.  Once  again  our  poor  species  will  be  able 
to  make  a  new  beginning.  A  second  solemn  choice 
of  Hercules  will  be  offered  to  the  human  race.  It 
will  turn  over  a  fresh  white  page  to  begin  a  new 
career,  enlightened  by  a  long  and  terrible  experience. 
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It  will  not  this  time,  be  sure,  repeat  the  old  mistakes, 
which  have  all  but  undone  it  here  on  the  earth  and 
have  made  the  experiment  of  life  all  but  a  failure.  It 
will  not  again  commit  the  fatal  blunder  of  permitting 
private  ownership  of  the  inheritance  of  the  human 
race,  or  a  monopoly  of  the  accumulated  conquests  of 
civihsation  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  No.  This  time 
things  shall  belong  to  all.  This  time  we  shall  make 
the  matter  sure.  This  time  we  shall  know  how  to 
check  the  true  anarchic  spirits,  the  same  spirits  that 
first  troubled  the  primitive  happy  order.  Should 
they  show  themselves  again  we  shall  do  better  than 
Moses,  or  even  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  who  all  meant 
as  we  do,  but  who  finally  failed.  We  shall  devise 
more  stringent  checks  than  Moses  did  to  prevent  the 
usurer  or  the  great  landed  proprietor  from  appearing 
in  the  land.  This  time  the  village  community  in  the 
rural  parts  and  the  fraternal  factory  group  in  the 
cities  alone  shall  possess,  and  shall  make  their  own 
rules.  And  these  will  be  few  indeed.  Equality  shall 
exist:  equal  work  and  equal  share  of  the  produce. 
Liberty  shall  exist.  There  will  be  no  more  laws  in 
the  old  evil  sense  required.  Fraternity  shall  exist 
between  man  and  man,  between  commune  and  com- 
mune. There  will  be  peace  from  sea  to  sea,  because 
nations  and  central  governments  will  no  longer  exist 
to  dash  millions  of  armed  men  against  each  other 
in  wanton  and  wicked  wars,  through  their  evil  power 
of  initiative.  The  State,  once  destroyed,  will  not 
easily  rise  again,  because  there  will  be  no  standing 
armies  and  no  sword  by  means  of  which  a  would-be 
dictator  might  make  himself  master  and  give  it  new 
hfe.     In  fact,  the  State  could  only  be  re-born  in  the 
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old  slow  way  of  conquest,  by  wars  and  the  absorption 
of  one  group  by  another,  which  would  not  be  easily 
possible  in  the  case  of  our  communes.  Two  things 
only  it  will  be  necessary  at  all  hazard  to  prevent  by 
authority — the  return  of  private  property,  and  of  a 
central  government.  The  first  must  be  prevented  by 
the  death  of  whoever  proposes  it,  and  there  must  be 
war  of  the  federated  communes  to  the  death  against 
any  that  seeks  to  predominate  over  the  others. 

Assuredly  this  time  we  shall  not  start  on  the  fatal 
road  of  private  property,  if  only  we  can  get  our  first 
grand  chance  of  a  social  tabula  rasa.  But  to  get  that, 
destruction  is  first  necessary,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  existing  institutions ;  and  even,  lest  they  might 
by  any  chance  be  re-born,  the  destruction  of  the 
theory  that  supported  them,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  have  their  birth. 
There  must  be  '  a  universal  revolution,  at  once  social, 
economical,  philosophical,  and  political,  in  order  that 
the  existing  order  of  things — which  is  founded  on  pro- 
perty and  exploitation,  on  the  principle  of  authority 
.  .  .  may  be  absolutely  overthrown,  so  that  not  one 
stone  of  it  may  be  left  upon  another ;  first  throughout 
Europe,  and  then  in  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  .  We 
wish  to  destroy  aU  States  and  all  Churches,  with  all 
their  institutions  and  laws.'^  Such  is  the  anarchic 
programme,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  one. 

1  See  Laveleye's  Socialism  of  To-day,  an  important  work  on  con- 
tinental socialism  and  nihilism,  lucidly  translated  by  Mr.  Goddard  H. 
Urpen,  who  has  also  appended  an  ahle  and  a  useful  account  of  the 
socialistic  movement  in  England  from  1848  to  the  present  time. 
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§5. 

A  strange  scheme  of  social  salvation  truly  !  '  Mid- 
summer madness,'  the  reader  may  not  unlikely  say 
with  some  impatience.  It  is  not  madness,  dear  reader, 
though  something  of  madness  there  may  be  in  it.  The 
central  idea  is  not  a  birth  of  mere  madness,  but  is  es- 
sentially the  creature  of  reason  and  logic.  Indeed, 
to  be  too  logical,  to  regard  nothing  but  pure  logic, 
to  see  only  the  relation  of  means  and  end,  and  to 
be  utterly  regardless  of  the  means  to  attain  the  end, 
is  the  chief  vice  of  the  anarchist. 

There  is  a  method  and  a  logic  in  the  anarchist's 
theory  that  is  wanting  in  the  rival  revolutionists,  of 
the  school  of  Karl  Marx  and  Mr.  Hyndman,  and  a  little 
time  may  not  unprofitably  be  spent  in  trying  to  under- 
stand the  natural  genesis  of  such  a  remarkable  theory 
of  society  and  government.  Moreover,  the  anar- 
chist's idea  has  made  many  converts  on  the  Continent 
— in  Eussia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  in  France ;  and, 
although  it  has  no  avowed  adherents  here,  the  type 
of  the  anarchist  exists,  though  probably  without  his 
ultra-logic  and  unscrupulousness  as  to  means.  On  all 
these  grounds,  anarchism,  and  nihilism,  its  popular 
synonym,  merits  consideration,  as  well  as  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  most  threatening  theories  become  less 
alarming  and  the  most  advanced  ideas  lose  a  part  of 
their  terrors  the  more  clearly  they  are  comprehended 
and  their  sources  and  causes  shown.  It  is  in  the  day- 
hght  of  reason  and  examination  that  anarchism  and 
the  formidable  phantom  of  nihilism  will  shrink  away. 

The  anarchist's  theory  is  that  society  is  hopelessly 
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bad,  and  must  be  destroyed  utterly  to  give  a  chance 
for  a  better  society  or  no-society,  to  appear.  This 
was  also,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  points  out,  the  notion  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  only  that  they  expected  the 
catastrophe  to  be  a  cosmical  one,  accompanying  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah.  That  society  is 
essentially  bad  was  also  Eousseau's  idea ;  but  he  does 
not  recommend  destruction  as  the  means  of  cure. 
It  is  not,  however,  difficult  for  the  logical  anarchist 
to  find  the  essentials  of  his  own  creed,  including  de- 
struction, in  the  '  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality,'  ^ 
though  Eousseau  himself  never  mentions  violence,  nor 
apparently  even  contemplates  it,  as  the  one  way  back 
to  the  happy  savage  state  from  which  the  species 
never  should  have  emerged. 

It  was  Carlyle's  idea  also  that  our  actual  society 
was  hopelessly  bad.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  human  society  is  hopeless,  though  at  times  he 
goes  close  to  it.  But  Carlyle  is  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  of  anarchists  and  revolutionists  that  our  exist- 
ing society  and  government,  the  State,  the  Church, 
the  Law,  all  institutions  (save  perhaps  the  fighting 
service),  all  pursuits  and  professions  sheltered  under 
them — whether,  businesses  which  compel  you  to 
mammonism,  or  the  professions  like  the  Church  and 

'  The  germ  of  the  anarchist's  creed  is  in  the  following  passage: 
'  Malgr6  tous  les  travaux  des  plus  sages  16gislatevirs,  I'^tat  politique 
demeura  toujours  imparfait,  parce  qu'il  6tait  preaque  Fouvrage  du  hasard, 
et  que,  mal  commence,  le  temps,  en  d^couvrant  les  d^fauts  et  sugg&ant 
des  remedes,  ne  put  jamais  r^parer  les  vices  de  la  constitution :  on  rac- 
commodait  sans  cesse,  au  lieu  qu'il  ent  fallu  commencer  par  nettoyer  I'aire 
et  ficarter  tous  les  vieux  matfiriaux,  comme  fit  Lycurgue  a  Sparte,  pour 
6lever  ensuite  un  hon  edifice.'  {De  VIn6galiU.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
Contrat  Social,  on  the  other  hand,  favours  Collectivism  and  State 
Socialism. 
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the  Bar,  which,  '  by  the  hard  bonds  offered  you  to 
sign,'  '  fatally  compel  you  to  be  an  impostor  before 
entering ' — are  evil,  and  there  is  no  hope  whatever'  of 
curing  them  by  reforming  methods  after  the  approved 
pattern  of  Benthamee  Eadicalism.  In  the  'Latter 
Day  Pamphlets '  we  have  the  very  spirit  and  ideas  of 
Eousseau,  only  expressed  with  a  fervour  and  an  energy 
of  conviction,  and  accompanied  by  a  power  of  denun- 
ciation, far  beyond  Rousseau's  capacity,  and  hardly 
even  attained  by  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  To  Carlyle 
Parliamentary  Government  was  a  proved  failure, 
with  its  Windbag  Captains  steering  the  vessel  of  State 
into  '  the  belly  of  the  abyss,'  by  the  '  waltz  of  all  the 
winds '  called  breath  of  public  opinion.  Our  National 
Church  was  a  thing  out  of  which  the  soul  had  long 
fled,  a  mask  that  glared  on  you  '  with  its  glass  eyes, 
in  ghastly  affectation  of  life,'  long  after  religion  had 
quite  withdrawn  from  it,  and  behind  the  mask  were 
'  only  spiders  and  unclean  beetles,  in  horrid  accumu- 
lation, driving  their  trade.'  Literature  was  a  mad 
foam  ocean,  the  refuge  of  '  frustrate  capacity,'  and 
of  '  expatriated  spiritualisms,'  a  province  where  no  true 
literature  was  produced  and  where  the  sham  literary 
genius  was  expected  to  amuse  grown  children. 
Democracy  was  a  failure,  the  suffrage,  our  one  hope 
of  salvation,  quite  hopeless  ;  because  only  by  a  true 
king,  a  wise  and  capable  man  to  reign  over  us,  could 
we  be  saved.  Our  cure  was  nigh  desperate,  but 
unless  the  one  remedy  be  found  and  applied,  the 
final  break-up  and  boiling  over  of  the  great  deep  of 
real  anarchy  was  near. 

Now,  when  a  man  has  reached  this  point,  he  is  a 
revolutionist  by  principle  ;   when  he  sees  all  to  be 
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evil,  and  denounces  it  passionately  and  with  all  his 
energy,  he  is  a  revolutionist.  He  desires  a  change, 
wishes  for  it  strongly ;  wishes,  if  not  for  the  destruction 
of  the  things  he  denounces,  at  least  for  their  summary 
disappearance.  Carlyle  is  thus  a  revolutionist  at 
heart,  but  he  is  not  an  anarchist.  On  the  contrary, 
anarchy  was  hateful  to  him,  and  it  was  because  he 
considered  our  present  system  to  be  anarchy,  as  well 
as  embodied  imposture  and  cant,  that  he  wished  it 
abolished.  The  present  so-called  order  was  anarchy 
in  his  eyes, — '  anarchy  plus  the  street  constable,' — 
and  it  would  be  soon  open  anarchy  without  the  street 
constable,  if  the  true  rulers  were  not  found.  We 
were  a  no-society,  a  society  in  a  state  of  war,  but 
cloaked  war  conducted  under  conditions  of  law  and 
due  rules  of  the  game.  As  to  the  means  of  escape, 
Carlyle  looked  chiefly  in  the  first  instance  to  a  moral 
change,  and  this  having  done  its  work,  hke  the  Hebrew 
prophets  he  looked  to  the  virtuous  single  ruler,  to  the 
Cromwell  in  the  seat  of  sovereignty  ruling  a  people 
in  judgment  and  justice, — to  the  '  one  strong  man  in 
a  blatant  land  who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.'  But 
the  Messiah  of  society  Carlyle  did  not  prophesy  con- 
fidently. He  sometimes  seems  to  despond  as  to  his 
appearing.  B,ut  if  he  did  not  come,  society  was  lost 
and  would  go  down  in  anarchy. 

We  have  here  three  ideals,  all  of  Avhich  would 
require  revolution  to  reahse  them  :  the  ideal  of  Karl 
Marx — the  State  the  collective  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  means  of  production,  with  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial armies,  democratically  organised:  the  ideal  of 
Carlyle — with  the  single  wise  ruler  on  the  throne  to 
execute  judgment  and  regiment  his  people  ;  thus  dif- 
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fering  in  making  the  single  brain  and  will  of  the  ruler 
essential  to  the  State,  the  like  holding  in  the  sphere 
of  labour,  where  the  '  captain  of  industry '  command- 
ing his  labourers  is  the  ideal  instead  of  the  demo- 
cratically constituted  co-operative  group,  electing  its 
own  manager  like  soldiers  their  captain :  lastly,  we 
have  the  vision  of  Bakunin  and  the  anarchists,  a  little 
resembling  Eousseau's  State  of  Nature  only  more  de- 
veloped-— the  commune  embracing  the  village  com- 
munity and  the  fraternal  factory  group — a  peaceful 
idylhc  vision  seen  across  the  stormy  sky  of  anarchy 
and  destruction  ;  where  war  is  done  with  ;  the  scaffold 
abolished  ;  the  prison,  the  penitentiary,  and  the  work- 
house gone  ;  a  calm  and  peaceful  evening  for  our 
species,  after  a  tempestuous  and  stormy  day. 

Now  of  the  three,  supposing  any  of  them  were 
reached,  the  ideal  of  the  anarchist  is  the  most  logical 
and  the  best  conceived  to  guard  against  a  return  of 
the  old  evils  For  the  State,  the  owner  of  all  and 
the  director  of  all  labour,  could  not  prevent  the 
return  of  private  property,  as  we  have  seen ;  while 
even  should  the  system  last,  the  workers  would 
have  to  be  paid  unequally.  Moreover,  the  State 
authority  could  always  extinguish  liberty,  so  that 
probably  the  present  evils  would  exist  intensified.  As 
for  the  Carlylean  vision,  the  virtuous  monarch  dies 
even  if  we  could  get  him,  and  his  son  is  neither  able 
nor  virtL.ous;  and  the  new  able  man  has  to  be 
sought  for  by  the  same  painful  methods  as  before. 
When  you  have  him,  like  Cromwell,  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  ceaseless  wars  and  broils ;  and  when  he  dies,  his 
work,  like  Napoleon's,  'all  goes  down  to  the  old 
pots  and  nettles.'    The  true  part  of  Carlyle's  teaching 
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is  that  we  require  a  moral  and  psychological  change, 
and  that  accomphshed,  all  other  good  things  might 
come  out  of  it.  But  such  a  change  requires  time, 
and,  moreover,  is  not  the  thing  chiefly  emphasised  by 
Carlyle.  As  to  the  ideal  of  Bakunin,  with  a  few  im- 
provements that  might  be  suggested,  it  would  not  be 
so  bad  a  one  for  the  human  species  as  a  whole.  In 
the  commune  we  should  all  go  up  or  down  together. 
It  would  be  a  company  with  equal  liability  of  all 
members,  but  the  liability  limited,  and  the  advantages, 
great  according  to  the  communist,  would  be  shared 
all  round. 

As  the  anarchist  says,  the  simple  commune,  once 
reached,  with  the  State  overthrown,  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  the  State  to  raise  itself  again.  But  for  this 
it  is  necessary  that  every  State  be  overthrown  simul- 
taneously ;  for  if  even  one  be  left  upright,  with  its 
standing  army,  all  the  communes  could  be  subjugated. 
So  that  the  anarchists  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them.  As  they  say,  quite  logically,  the  revolution 
must  be  universal,  first  in  Europe — and  then,  for 
fear  the  '  restoration '  would  come  perhaps  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  or  haply  from  China — in  all  other 
countries.  The  only  answer  of  the  anarchists  to  this 
difficulty  is  that  the  communes  would  be  federated 
for  defence  against  the  outside  foe.  But  federation 
is  already  a  loose  kind  of  State  organisation.  Agree- 
ments, if  they  bind,  are  a  kind  of  laws,  especially  if  the 
majority  would  compel  their  observance  ;  if  they  do 
not  bind,  they  would  not  serve  for  defensive  purposes. 

The  difficulty,  truly,  of  the  nihilist  and  anarchist  is 
to  get  the  amorphous  commune,  to  get  rid  of  the 
State,  and  then  of  all  States.     If  the  universal  com- 
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munity  were  come,  it  might  be  possible  to  keep  in  it, 
spite  of  the  hazardous  '  instabihty  of  the  homo- 
geneous,'— the  difficulty  is  to  get  to  it.  The  an- 
archists avowedly  cannot  get  to  it  save  by  the  de- 
struction of  all  actual  institutions,  and  these  naturally 
object  to  being  destroyed.  The  State,  in  self-defence, 
uses  force,  and  hence  the  nihilist  and  anarchist,  like 
Blanqui,  so  often  finds  himself  inside  a  prison.  The 
mad  side  of  anarchism  is  not  so  much  in  its  theory, 
which  is  a  logical  development  of  Eousseau's  prin- 
ciples, as  in  the  thought  that  it  is  possible  to  realise 
it  by  force,  and  the  irrational  thing  in  it  (the  same 
as  in  State  collectivism)  is  the  notion  that  men  un- 
changed in  disposition  would  not  demand  to  be  '  led 
back  into  Egypt,'  and  the  bondage  of  the  old  State 
system  with  its  adjuncts  of  property,  religion,  and  the 
family. 

If  the  anarchists  would  have  people  enamoured 
of  their  final  goal,  they  must  cease  their  violent 
means — that  is,  they  must  cease  to  be  anarchists, 
and,  being  already  good  logicians,  and  some  of  them 
high-minded  enthusiasts  with  noble  aims,  they  must 
try  to  act  on  the  reason,  the  conscience,  and  the 
soul.  They  would  do  more  on  these  lines  than  by 
killing  monarchs  or  firing  public  buildings,  criminal 
means  which  only  provoke  extreme  repression. 

I  can,  however,  conceive  circumstances  under 
which  Nihilism  would  be  the  politics  and  even  Nirvana 
the  hope  hereafter  for  the  mass  of  men. 

Given  a  State  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  few, 
the  government  in  their  hands,  with  the  Law  used  as 
means  to  get  and  keep  possession  ;  while  new  laws  are 
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made  by  the  governing  classes  in  their  own  interests, 
and  to  the  hurt  of  the  many ;  where  such  pohcy,  long 
pursued,  has  at  last  done  its  work,  and  left  the  few, 
rich,  in  possession  of  the  land,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, the  government  of  the  country  with  all  its  offices 
and  places  ;  the  many,  poor,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  rich  for  employment,  without  property,  and  with- 
out liberty  save  in  name  ;  given  a  Church  that  for  ages 
aided  and  abetted  the  powerful  and  the  rich,  by  giving 
her  sanction  to  their  spoliations  and  by  inculcating  on 
the  poor  the  duty  of  docile  obedience,  herself  coming 
in  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  in  a  sort  of  conspiracy,  not 
only  against  the  pohtical  and  social  rights  of  man,  but 
against  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  free 
inquiry ;  given  official  philosophies  and  theories  of 
society  accommodated  like  the  teachings  of  religion 
to  the  support  and  consecration  of  the  existing  order 
with  all  its  evils  ;  given  a  long  general  darkness  at 
length  succeeded  by  the  first  dawn  of  hght  in  the 
masses  ;  above  all,  let  there  be  a  large  number  of  young 
men  of  the  lower  middle  class,  educated,  but  without 
careers  or  prospects  ;  let  there  be  no  word  of  reform, 
nor  any  hope  of  matters  mending  soon — and  you  have 
the  general  conditions  under  which  a  deep  dislike  of 
existing  society,  its  institutions  and  laws,  will  be  sure 
to  be  born,  and  a  fitly  prepared  soil  for  the  spirit  of 
nihilism  and  anarchy  to  take  up  its  abode  with 
o-ood  hope  of  a  prosperous  future.  Such  are  not  quite 
our  circumstances  to-day.  But  such  were  very  nearly 
our  circumstances  once,  and  that  we  escaped  passing 
through  the  storm  of  anarchy  when  things  were 
worst  was  partly  owing  to  good  luck,  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  shortly  afterwards,  and  not  an 
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hour  too  soon,  under  radical  reforming  impulsion,  set 
about  changing  things.  We  have  been  on  this  the 
only  safe  course  for  some  time,  but  we  must  do  more 
and  move  faster.  For  the  picture  above  drawn,  the 
conditions  of  nihiUstic  development  above  given,  still 
correspond  sufficiently  closely  to  our  actual  case  and 
social  situation  to  make  the  latter  full  of  danger 
against  which  the  only  safeguard  is  more  complete 
and  thorough  reform^  which  is  also  called  for  on 
grounds  of  justice. 

^  Happily  our  reformers  of  local  government  shadow  forth  in  the 
'  parish,'  the  integral  social  unit,  something  faintly  resembling,  but  more 
real  and  less  'amorphous'  than,  the  commune.  And,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, Sir  Charles  Dilke's  ideal  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  village  before  the 
Conquest.  The  parish  or  township  on  his  scheme  is  to  have  certain 
powers  of  government,  including  probably  the  power  to  buy  up  and  grant 
allotments ;  and  thus  may  be  partly  realised  the  most  rational  part  of 
the  anarchist's  dream  without  destruction,  and  much  to  the  health  of  the 
State.  But  if  what  we  have  formerly  said  be  sound,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  make  the  village  community  of  1,000  years  ago  a  model  to  be 
aimed  at,  because,  first,  that  community  was  a  semi-servile  one;  and 
secondly,  the  outside  environment,  social  and  civilised,  of  thei  village  or 
township,  as  well  as  the  internal  life  and  social  relations  of  its  inhabitants, 
have  so  totally  changed,  that  it  would  in  fact  be  impossible  to  call  into 
life  anything  closely  resembling  the  proposed  original  model.  The 
attempt  to  evoke  such  an  extinct  social  organism  would  fail  for  various 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  we  have  already  stated  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  recalling  to  life  of  the  Highland  village  community  (p.  314). 
This,  however,  is  merely  said  to  deprecate  a  misleading  model,  not  to 
discountenance  urgently  needed  reforms  adapted  to  existing  wants  and 
complying  with  existing  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Malthus. 

§  1. 

We  come  now  to  the  fundamental  and  famous  specific 
for  poverty,  known  as  Malthusianism,  upon  which 
it  is  necessary  to  say  something,  because  eminent 
men  have  advocated  it,  and  some  still  advocate  it, 
and  though  somewhat  discredited  as  a  remedy,  if 
we  omitted  to  consider  it  some  might  say  we  had 
missed  the  true  cause  and  ignored  the  only  cure  of 
poverty  and  the  social  ills  attending  it.  For  the  rest, 
the  topic  is  in  itself  one  of  great  importance  as 
well  as  one  of  much  difficulty  and  delicacy. 

According  to  Malthus,  and  Mill  his  most  eminent 
disciple,  the  cause  of  low  wages  in  the  working 
classes,  and  of  poverty  generally,  was  a  too  redund- 
ant population,  the  '  pressure  of  population  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,'  as  they  express  it  ;  and  the 
remedy  was  '  prudential  restraint,'  either  by  absti- 
nence from  marriage  or  due  restraint  on  the  possible 
number  of  children  on  the  part  of  those  already 
married.  '  Intemperance,'  to  use  Mill's  word,  in  the 
way  of  introducing  more  children  than  a  certain 
permissible  number  was  the  cause,  and  must  be  dis- 
couraged first  by  opinion  and  finally  by  law. 
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If  wages  are  low  and  poverty  prevails,  it  is  because 
there  are  too  many  born  compared  with  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country.  Let  this  excess  be 
restrained  by  abstinence  from  marriage  and  from 
the  begetting  of  children.  Intemperance  in  this 
direction  is  worse  than  any  other  intemperance, 
inasmuch  as  it  results  in  calling  into  existence 
'  swarms  of  creatures  who  are  sure  to  be  miserable 
and  certain  to  be  depraved,'  and  who  moreover 
would  be  an  increasing  strain  on  the  resources  of 
the  more  fortunate,  compelled  by  the  Poor  Laws  to 
support  them  in  extreme  cases ;  in  so  much  that 
without  restraint  the  increasing  numbers  would  at  last 
drag  all  down  to  the  abyss  of  poverty,  '  civilisation 
and  all  that  places  mankind  above  a  nest  of  ants  or 
a  colony  of  beavers  having  perished  in  the  interval.' 

Such  is  the  evil  and  the  danger,  such  its  cause,  and 
such  the  remedy,  according  to  Mill.  Not  going  quite 
the  length  of  Hamlet  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia — 
'  We  will  have  no  more  marriages ' — the  Malthusian 
contents  himself  with  laying  down  the  principle 
that  there  must  be  a  hmitation  in  marriages,  first 
by  opinion,  and  finally  by  law.  Men  in  the  working 
classes  must  not  marry  till  they  have  a  reasonable 
hope  of  rearing  a  family,  limited  in  numbers,  to  be  as 
well  off  as  themselves.  As  to  the  middle  classes,  they 
have,  to  their  benefit,  been  long  practically  influenced 
by  Malthusianism,  and  there  is  httle  need  to  emphasise 
its  teaching  in  their  regard. 

This  pretty  scheme  of  Malthus  and  Mill  in  its 
entirety  is  nothing  less  than  an  heroic  attempt  to  keep 
the  sexes  asunder,  for  although  it  only  forbids 
marriage  it  is  evident,  the  object  being  to  prevent  too 
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many  children  from  being  born,  that  the  prohibition 
must  be  understood  in  a  much  wider  sense,  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  children  born  outside  the  married  condition 
as  well  as  in  it ;  in  short,  it  implies  either  that  the  sexes 
shall  not  come  together  at  all,  or  if  they  do  that 
children  beyond  a  certain  number  shall  not  be  born. 
Now  the  conditions  seem  both  somewhat  hard  and 
would  be  impossible  were  it  not  that,  in  fact,  a 
quahfied  dispensation  is  happily  allowed  to  the  select 
ones  on  whom  devolves  the  honour  and  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  up  existing  numbers,  for  this  is 
always  granted  by  the  Malthusian,  though  somewhat 
grudgingly  by  Mill.  ^  A  relaxation  of  the  rule  is 
also  allowed  to  those  who  are  best  oflf  in  each  class, 
or  to  those  sufficiently  well  off  to  afford  the  luxury 
and  to  incur  the  responsibility.  But  if,  as  Mill  argues, 
those  in  the  large  lowest  sections  of  labour  are  all 
badly  off  together,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
none  of  them  should  marry  till  their  wages  were 
raised — a  form  of  combination  hardly  likely  to  be 
entered  into  at  present,  as  Mill  himself  allows,  though 
not  without  better  hope  as  regards  the  future. 


§  2. 

Now  I  do  not  oppose  the  Malthusian  remedy  on 
the  extreme  ground  taken  by  some  that  no  country 
is  at  present  too  populous  for  its  resources,  or  that 
no  country  ever  has  been  too  populous.  The  first  is 
very  disputable  and    the  second  is  easily  refuted  by 

1  Logically,  Mill  could  hardly  allow  it ;  for  if  labourers,  badly  paid 
as  he  says,  forbore  to  marry  till  wages  were  raised,  they  might  have  to 
forbear  for  good,  with  resulting  total  failure  in  the  crop  of  labourers. 
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history,  which  continually  shows  to  us  migrating 
hordes  moving  off  from  over-peopled  places  to  regions 
where  people  were  fewer,  or  at  least  where  if  they 
were  numerous  they  might  be  conquered.  Over- 
population of  special  regions  and  movement  to  other 
regions  is  indeed  the  leading  fact  of  history  up  to  our 
day.  Neither  do  I  oppose  it  on  the  theory  of  Mr. 
George — namely,  that  the  greater  the  number  the 
greater  the  wealth  produced,  which  is  only  true  up 
to  a  certain  density  of  population,  but  does  not  apply 
to  an  indefinite  increase  of  population,  because  if  true 
it  would  allow  of  increase  till  there  was  no  more 
standing  room ;  nor  yet  on  the  theory  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  before  whose  serene  and  confident  optimism 
all  evils  go  down  abashed  or  transform  themselves 
into  good — the  theory  that  redundant  population  is 
good,  and  has  been  good  through  history,  as  the 
source  of  civilisations,  and  if  it  ever  ceases  to  be  a 
good  we  shall  get  a  deliverance  which  he  indicates 
and  promises — because  at  the  present  time,  with  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned,  it  is  a  questionable  good  in 
the  total,  which  must  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
savage  or  semi-civilised  and  inferior  races,  and  in  the 
expatriation  of  the  superior.  To  the  species  as  a  whole, 
the  elimination  of  its  inferior  types  may  in  the  end 
be  a  good  ;  but  it  is  clearly  not  a  good  to  the  races 
doomed  to  extinction  if  they  lose  life,  the  only  good 
■ — unless,  indeed,  on  the  theory  that  life  is  not  a  good 
thing.  Nor  can  the  accompanying  processes,  mihtant 
and  other,  be  considered  altogether  morally  good  by 
the  philosopher  of  Evolution.  Finally,  I  do  not  deny 
that  we  may  have,  even  in  these  countries,  even  in 
England,  too  great  a  population  in  the  next  fifty 
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years,  as  we  should  now  have  had  such  result  were  it 
not  for  a  past  emigration. 

"What  I  affirm  is  that  Malthusianism  offered  as  a 
remedy  is  simply  away  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  remedy  that  is  no  remedy,  because,  first,  as 
Cairnes,  himself  a  Malthusian,  admits,  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  being  apphed  by  the  patient ;  next,  and 
still  more,  if  it  were  applied  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended, the  cure  would  be  still  worse  than  the 
disease.  It  would  bring,  or  be  accompanied  by,  still 
worse  evils  than  those  it  is  intended  to  take  away. 

I  affirm  that  on  a  large  scale  Malthusianism  has 
never  been  put  in  practice  as  matter  of  fact  in  any 
modern  country  since  it  was  first  preached,^  not  even 
in  France,  so  greatly  eulogised  by  Mill  as  our 
exemplar ;  further,  that  it  could  not  be  put  in 
practice,  the  forces  opposed  to  it  being  too  great, 
including,  not  merely,  as  Mill  supposes,  an  over- 
charged animal  instinct  confined  to  one  sex,  but 
religious  teaching,  human  nature,  and  the  all  but 
unanimous  voice  of  the  opposite  sex,  on  which  last 
cardinal  point,  I  venture  to  think,  Mill  was  under  a 
decided  delusion  in  regarding  women  as  favourable  to 
Malthus,  so  far  as  his  doctrine  implies  non-marriage. 

It   is  most  certain  from  experience  in  the  total 

'  The  case  of  Bavaria,  mentioned  by  Mill,  might  he  urged  as  an  ex- 
ception, because  there  is  a  sort  of  State  Malthusianism  there  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  unless  under  certain  conditions.  But  in  Bavaria, 
where  marriage  is  made  difficult,  it  is  found  there  is  an  exceedingly  high 
percentage  of  illegitimate  children ;  that  is,  there  is  the  v^orse  social  evil 
of  a  class  of  outcasts  under  a  social  stigma,  and  without  the  ordinary 
civil  rights ;  a  class  which  if  very  numerous  would  constitute  a  social 
peril,  because  they  would  have  a  genuine  grievance,  until  law  and  opinion 
removed  it ;  so  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage  would  be  in  fact  either 
useless  or  dangerous. 
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that  Malthusianism  has  not  been  put  in  practice,  nc 
even  in  the  most  populous  countries,  which  is  itse 
an  argument  against  it  from  the  universal  huma 
experience  and  universal  human  instincts,  though,  ( 
course,  individuals  at  all  times  have  abstained  froi 
marriage  on  prudential  as  well  as  on  other  ground 
But,  apart  from  what  experience  shows  as  univers; 
fact,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  (in  this  coerce 
by  great  Mother  Nature,  extremely  conservative  o 
a  matter  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  specie 
should  teach  us  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  ( 
Malthusianism  prevaihng.  So  long  as  human  natui 
is  as  it  is,  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  will  fail,  and  thi 
relating  to  the  further  life  of  the  species,  is  about  tl 
last  part  of  human  nature  where  we  may  look  for 
change.  Something  greater  than  human  nature 
here  at  work :  mighty  universal  Nature,  who  insis 
before  all  else  on  the  life  of  her  choicest  species 

Men  and  women  can  indeed  refrain  from  marri 
ing — especially  the  men — but  the  question  goesmuc 
deeper  than  marriage — and  this  is  the  side  insu 
ficiently  dwelt  on  by  Mill.  The  question  is.  Can  th 
sexes,  after  a  certain  age,  be  prevented  from  comin 
together  in  such  wise  that  children  are  hkely  to  b 
born? — the  sexes  observe,  and  not  individuals  c 
either  sex,  because  social  science  has  to  do  with  th 
rule,  and  not  with  the  exceptions.  And  the  answe 
to  this— a  question  partly  of  physiology,  partly  c 
biology,  on  which  last  point  the  whole  animate 
creation  gives  a  most  decided  hint  by  way  of  answei 
even  to  the  Malthusian — the  answ.er  being  assume 
to  be  very  decidedly  in  the '^egiafi^re,  Uie  only  re 
maining   question  whether   they   come   together   i 
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marriage  or  some  other  relation  having  different  legal 
consequences  to  the  children  is  a  question  as  to  which 
brings  the  less  moral  and  social  miseries  with  it.  I 
repeat  it  that  mere  abstinence  from  marriage  would 
not  bring  the  desired  Malthusian  end  of  fewer  children, 
because  the  children  may  be  born  outside  the  mar- 
ried state,  and,  if  some  were  forbidden  by  law  to 
marry,  children  would  be  born  in  greater  numbers 
than  now.  It  is  a  question  of  marriage,  or  of  men 
and  women  living  together  without  marriage,  or  of 
something  worse  than  either  for  both  the  working 
and  the  entire  population  of  a  country,  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  But  even  of  the  two  former 
alternatives  marriage  is  decidedly  the  better  and  the 
wholesomer  morally  for  the  working  classes  as  for  the 
whole  social  body,  so  closely  bound  up  with  them  in 
,  moral  health  as  in  material  wealth.  If  children  are 
to  be  born  in  either  case,  better  that  they  be  born 
inside  the  married  state,  though  this  applies  with  less 
force  the  lower  we  descend  the  grades  of  labour, 
because  where  there  is  no  property  the  children 
suffer  no  legal  disabilities,  nor  are  they  in  the  lower 
ranks  thought  to  be  under  any  social  stigma  if  thus 
born,  the  practice  being,  in  fact,  too  general  to  per- 
mit such  feelings  to  arise.  As  we  ascend  the  sciale 
of  labour  men  marry,  though  they  do  not  marry  so 
early  as  those  in  the  lower  ranks.  They  marry  be- 
cause, apart  from  the  influence  of  religion,  the  state 
of  lawful  marriage  is  thought  to  be  more  respectable, 
and  because  their  children  will  be  under  no  legal 
disabilities  in  the  matter  of  property  or  otherwise. 

'  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  children  to  be  born 
outside  wedlock  any  more  than  in  it,'  the  Malthusian 
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will  probably  say.  Well,  then,  how  to  prevent  it? 
What  is  your  specific  ?  Chastity  ?  But  men  will  not 
be  chaste,  at  least  not  chaste  in  the  Malthusian  sense  ; 
they  never  have  been,  never  will  be.  Science  can 
predict  this  with  great  confidence  of  the  species  in 
the  total  (and  all  Nature  gives  her  significant  analogies) 
so  long  as  the  proposition  remains  true  that  '  man  is 
an  animal ' ;  and  no  resolutions  passed  at  St.  James's 
Hall  or  elsewhere  in  favour  of  sexual  morahty  will 
alter  the  fact.  We  still  then  ask  the  Malthusian  for 
his  specific.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  regulated  and 
made  safe  by  the  State,  would  hardly  do  for  our 
working  classes  (and  the  Malthusian  question  chiefly 
concerns  them,  as  the  greater  number).  Or  shall  we 
say  exposure  of  infants,  or  Dean  Swift's  remedy  for 
excessive  population  in  Ireland,  or  a  httle  of  each, 
including  fewer  marriages  ?  On  the  whole,  I  should 
recommend  honest  marriage  as  decidedly  the  best  of 
all  for  working  men,  even  though  many  and  serious 
objections  there  are  against  early  marriages  and 
many  children.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
least  evils  connected  with  it,  though  it  might,  if  a 
man  were  very  poor,  bring  many  evils  with  it. 

Por  the  social  residuum,  containing  the  lowest 
poor,  I  would  not  recommend  marriage  were  there 
any  means  of  preventing  its  members  from  procreating 
children  outside  the  married  state.  That  the  lowest 
poor,  and  thieves,  and  beggars,  and  worthless  loafers 
should  breed  swarms  of  children  is  an  unmixed  social 
evil,  and  especially  bad  for  the  children,  for  at  this 
point  one  is  obliged  to  be  both  a  Malthusian  and  a 
pessimist — to  say  that  life  under  such  conditions  is 
an  evil  rather  than  a  gift.     But  there  is  no  use  in 
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preaching  Malthusianism  to  these  degraded  and  reck- 
less classes.  They  cannot  be  coerced  without  worse 
consequences,  opinion  does  not  act  on  them,  and 
counsel  is  lost  on  most  of  them.  The  lowest  poor,  so 
long  as  they  are  so,  and  the  sickly,  diseased,  and 
deformed  of  all  classes,  should  refrain  from  marriage, 
but  we  must  trust  first  to  the  growth  of  a  sounder 
general  sentiment  for  restraining  them  rather  than 
to  legal  penalties. 


§3. 

According  to  Mill,  '  the  restraints  on  population, 
so  far  as  the  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  considered  as  non-existent ;  most  of 
them  marry  as  early  and  have  as  large  families  as 
they  can ' ;  and  this  assertion  still  holds  good.  Con- 
sequently Malthusianism,  his  great  remedy,  has  not 
touched  them.  The  remedy  then  has  failed  because 
those  most  chiefly  concerned,  the  labouring  classes, 
on  whom  the  population  chiefly  depends,  refuse  to 
apply  it. 

But  there  is  a  reason,  not  yet  adverted  to,  over  and 
above  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which  has 
prevented  the  labourer  from  taking  the  teaching  of 
Malthus  to  heart.  The  labouring  poor  are  induced  to 
marry  and  to  have  children  because  a  large  family 
may  save  them  in  their  old  age  from  the  workhouse, 
instead  of  sending  them  into  it  sooner.  A  man 
childless,  when  past  his  work,  will  go  into  the  work- 
house for  certain  unless  he  has  been  unusually 
frugal ;  but  children  may  save  him,  and  meantime 
he  has  hved  the  natural  human  life  as  well.     Let  the 
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Malthusian  meditate  on  this  side  of  the  matter  a 
little. 

When  a  man  is  getting  past  his  work,  if  he  have 
grown-up  sons  or  daughters  they  will  very  often  be 
able  to  support  him,  and  they  will  mostly  do  so  if  they 
can,  and  the  more  children  the  greater  the  chance  that 
some  of  them  will  be  able  to  keep  him.  If  he  have 
six  children  he  will  have  twice  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  saved  as  if  he  had  only  three.  All  of  them  will 
not  be  doing  badly,  and  those  who  do  well  will  make 
efforts  to  keep  their  old  parents  out  of  '  the  House,' 
while  those  who  are  not  able  will  be  at  least  no 
burden  on  them.  Doubtless  there  was  required  a 
greater  effort  to  rear  the  large  family  at  first,  but  by 
degrees  the  elder  begin  to  be  self-supporting,  and 
when  they  are  grown  up  they  will,  in  proportion  to 
their  ability,  repay  their  parents.  Such  at  least  is  the 
parents'  hope,  and  in  this  hope  they  are  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  not  deceived,  especially  as  the 
burden  on  the  children  not  being  a  long-enduring 
one,  they  will  make  greater  efforts  to  bear  it. 

That  is  one  consideration  which  tells  against  Mal- 
thusianism.  Another  is  this.  Why  should  the  labour- 
ing classes,  with  all  their  hardships  and  privations, 
deprive  themselves  of  that  which  chiefly  sweetens  and 
makes  human  their  lives?  Why,  even  on  lower 
ground,  should  they  deny  themselves  gratifications 
which  fortunately  they  can  have  as  well  as  the  high- 
placed,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  like 
most  other  pleasures  which  cost  money  .^  From  all 
which  things  I  infer  that  it  is  preaching  to  the 
winds  and  waves  to  inculcate  Malthusianism  on  the 
working  classes,  as  even  Cairnes  himself,  a  disciple  of 
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Mill  and  a  Malthusian  in  principle,^  admits  in  his 
last  work.  The  agricultural  labourer,  the  factory 
operative,  the  miner,  the  town  mechanic,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  workers  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  come  he  (or  she)  in  whatsoever  guise.  They 
have  a  logic  of  their  own  on  this  point ;  they  are 
philosophers,  fatalists,  above  all  they  are  human 
beings,  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Universe  and  great 
Nature  have  a  mighty  hand  in  the  matter  which  no 
Malthusian  is  ever  likely  to  render  less  potent. 

And  even  if  all  the  male  sex  agreed  together  for 
Malthusianism  there  is  still  another  influence  to  be 
reckoned  with  which  will  surely  count  for  something 
— the  opposite  sex — and  the  ladies  to  the  last  woman 
would  vote  against  Malthus.  Mill  seems  to  think 
differently,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  him  astray  in 
this  important  point  in  the  question.  They  are  at 
least  much  more  pledged  to  the  institution  of  marriage 
than  men.  Thus,  then,  finally,  we  have  against  Mal- 
thusianism rehgion,  human  nature,  and  the  vote  of  the 
sex  cast  solid,  as  it  would  be  if  the  question  were  put  to 
the  vote.    Judge,  then,  what  chance  it  has  of  success. 

A  much  greater  prophet  than  Malthi^s  went 
against  marriage^the  mighty  prophet  of  the  East, 
who  came,  as  his  followers  say,  '  to  put  an  end  to 
sorrow.'  But  Buddha  was  a  pessimist,  and  knew 
what  he  was  about.  He  was  convinced  that  life  was 
an  essential  evil,  and  he  consistently  opposed  marriage 
as  the  source  and  fountain  of  further  life.  In  his 
great  revolt  against  life,  in  his  tremendous  idea  and 

'  At  leaat,  in  his  early  work  on  the  Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy,  he  includes  the  principle  of  Malthus  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  on  which  all  its  copclusions  hang. 
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scheme  of  salvation,  to  lead  the  species  out  of  life  into 
Nirvana,  it  was  an  essential  point  (as  it  is  with  his 
modern  disciple  Schopenhauer)  to  '  kill  the  instinct 
to  live,'  and  as  a  consequent  to  extinguish  desire 
which  prompts  to  sexual  approaches.  It  was  a  great 
idea,  though  indifferently  successful  in  the  populous 
East.  As  for  Malthus,  he  was  not  a  pessimist,  but  an 
optimist.  He  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  instinct  to  live, 
but  only  to  repress  the  instinct  which  is  the  product 
and  typical  expression  of  the  former,  the  instinct  to 
continue  life.  Malthus  was  therefore  doubly  bound 
to  fail,  as  well  by  want  of  logic  as  by  want  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Even  Buddha  failed  to  slay  the  instinct  to  live  here 
on  the  earth,  and  especially  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  to  which  his  doctrine  was  addressed.  There 
the  earth  teems  with  irrepressible  human  life,  in  spite 
of  its  evils,  greater  still  th  an  in  Western  Europe.  Much 
more  will  the  smaller  prophet  fail,  so  long  as  there  are 
two  new  worlds,  America  and  Australia,  still  largely 
unoccupied,  and  able  for  a  long  time  yet  to  support 
the  surplus  population  of  our  race. 

Doubtless  a  day  may  come  when  the  earth  will  all 
be  fully  peopled,  although  as  a  fact  it  has  hitherto 
peopled  very  slowly,  and  some  countries  have  become 
unpeopled.  Such  a  day  may  come,  as  a  day  may 
come  when  all  our  coal  may  be  used  up.  And  both 
eventuahties  would  be  very  serious.  But  both  are  a 
good  way  oflf,  for  one  consolation ;  moreover,  some 
saving  chance  may  always  turn  up  in  the  interim.  Some 
substitute  for  coal  might  be  extorted  from  Nature  by 
Science,  just  as  coal  itself  was  found  when  wood  began 
to  faU  for  fuel.     And  something  might  be  discovered 
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to  save  us  from  the  danger  of  over-population  at  that 
distant  date.  Several  things  may  be  conceived  which 
would  mitigate  the  danger.  Amongst  other  mitiga- 
tions Herbert  Spencer  thinks  that  increased  brain 
development  and  greater  draft  of  the  vital  energy  for 
intellectual  purposes  will  gradually  lead  to  a  lessening 
population  in  future  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  species 
generally  will  put  on  more  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  savant,  and  let  the  animal  gradually  die  ;  that 
more  books  and  theories  will  be  produced  and  fewer 
children.  And  there  may  be  hope  in  this  quarter, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remedy  will  be 
too  late,  considering  that  alterations  of  physiological 
function  are  very  slow  on  evolution  principles.  It 
will  be  slow,  but  perhaps  the  peopHng  of  the  whole 
globe  will  be  still  slower,  considering  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  decrease  of  population  in  joaany  lands 
from  unknown  causes,  and  that  in  the  last  resort,  as 
Hobbes  says,  there  is  the  sword,  the  old  thinner  of 
population,  the  positive  check  of  Malthus.  There 
is  a  faint  hope,  however,  in  Herbert  Spencer's  theory. 
Let  us  cherish  it  for  want  of  better  as  regards  the 
distant  future. 

Meantime  our  case  is  not  hopeless.  We  have 
increased  steadily  in  population  since  Malthus  wrote 
in  1798,  but  we  have  increased  in  wealth  still  more. 
Nor  has  population  at  all  trod  closer  in  the  wake  of 
subsistence.  When  worst  comes  to  worst  we  must 
bethink  ourselves.  At  present  probably  not  one- 
third  of  the  labourers  are  engaged  in  producing 
mere  subsistence.  They  do  it  for  the  rest  as  well 
as  for  themselves,  they  do  it  abundantly,  and  we  are 
far  as  yet  from  the  condition  of  a  besieged  city  whose 
first  care  is  to  have  sufficient  food. 
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§    4. 

In  the  case  of  the  middle  classes,  especially  the 
lower  and  larger  portion,  the  question  of  Malthu- 
sianism  presents  itself  somewhat  differently,  and  the 
subject  is  more  complicated.  In  fact,  no  general  rule 
can  be  unreservedly  laid  down,  and,  as  usual,  there  is 
only  a  choice  after  a  balance  of  good  and  evil. 

If  these  classes  wish  their  children  to  maintain 
their  own  social  position,  they  must  not  have  too 
many  children,  because  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled  is  limited.  There  should  not  be  more  in  a 
family  than  the  parent  can  reasonably  hope  to  bring 
up,  educate,  and  find  a  place  for,  taking  the  sum  of 
chances  into  consideration.  At  present  the  struggle 
for  the  good  places  is  keen ;  in  the  coming  de- 
mocracy it  will  be  still  keener,  because,  owing  to 
the  spread  of  cheap  education,  each  class  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  the  higher  section  of 
the  class  beneath,  partly  swelled  by  the  select  from 
all  the  classes  beneath.  Many  fenced-in  pursuits  and 
social  preserves  will  be  broken  in  upon.  Some  re- 
served seats  will  not  be  permitted,  and  though  this 
Avill  be  partly  good  for  the  struggling  middle  class,  by 
throwing  open  more  places  to  competition,  it  will 
make  the  competition  keener  and  closer,  and  will 
necessitate  many  exclusions.  The  number  of  open- 
ings and  places  will  happily  increase  from  a  different 
cause — from  the  increase  of  wealth  and  material 
'progress — but  they  will  not  increase  sufficiently  for 
an  indefinite  increase  of  candidates.  What,  then,  are 
the  middle  classes  to  do  to  hold  their  ground  ?  The 
numbers  must  be  restrained.     Some  of  them  must 
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therefore  either  keep  single,  or  keep  single  for  a 
considerable  time,  or  if  they  marry  they  must  not 
have  large  families.  There  is  perhaps  one  other 
alternative.  They  might  nm  their  chance  on  a 
narrow  income,  but  if  they  do,  they  will  have  to 
lower  their  standard  of  living,  and,  in  general,  culti- 
vate simpler  and  less  expensive  tastes  and  ways  of 
life — a  thing,  in  many  cases,  both  desirable  and 
possible,  but  in  regard  to  which  they  will  have  to  be 
seconded  by  the  ladies.  Happily,  however,  this  is 
becoming  more  possible,  both  because  in  these  days 
of  general  awakening  the  ladies  have  also  '  awoke  to 
consciousness'  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  because 
they  are  now,  as  suits  their  awakened  state,  receiving 
a  more  rational  and  less  ornamental  education  than 
formerly. 

The  single  state  is  not  without  its  serious  draw- 
backs even  for  the  males,  and  it  entails  serious  social 
consequences  ;  because,  as  already  intimated,  it  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  a  life  of  complete  non- 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  The  contrary  rather 
is  the  rule.  And  then  we  have  one  or  other  of  two 
formidable  social  evils  :  we  have  increased  illegitimate 
children; — a  class  most  unjustly  and  harshly  used  by 
society  because  not  born  in  lawful  marriage  ;  a  class 
deprived,  too,  of  a  father's  care,  to  indulge  the  father's 
selfishness  ;  a  class  banned  from  birth,  whose  eternal 
grievance  and  quarrel  with  society  Edmund,  in  '  Lear,' 
has  spoken,  and  to  whom  Edmund's  question  '  Where- 
fore base  ? '  continually  recurs ;  in  short,  a  most 
dangerous  class  of  social  outcasts,  shaped  by  nature 
to  be  anarchists  and  leaders  of  such,  both  because 
they  are  victims  of  law  and  social  institutions,  and 
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because  they  are  frequently  of  great  natural  capacity 
and  spirit,  and  the  very  ones  that  in  Plato's  Eepublic 
would  have  teen  picked  out  as  amongst  the  most 
promising. 

Malthus  in  the  middle  classes  means  an  increased 
number  of  these,  as  well  as  more  foundhng  hospitals, 
neglected  children,  and  massacres  of  the  infants. 
And  there  is  the  other  alternative  of  promiscuous 
intercourse  (probably  resorted  to  as  well  as  concubin- 
age), though  proscribed  by  Malthus  and  Senior ;  the 
chief  cause  of  the  mournful  procession  of  fine  women 
on  the  town,  because  it  is  in  the  long  run  the  demand 
that  brings  them,  and  the  demand  chiefly  of  the  un- 
married men  of  the  middle  class,  as  in  most  cases  it 
was  one  of  these  that  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
woman's  lapse. 

Nor  is  It  a  good  sort  of  life  for  the  man  himself : 
no  love  ;  the  finest  thing  in  life  missed  ;  the  best  and 
most  natural  kind  of  society  impossible ;  the  man 
himself  grown  selfish,  heartless,  materialised,  unless 
he  has  partly  saved  his  soul,  and  kept  his  heart  alive 
the  while,  by  some  unselfish  public  service.  Yes, 
assuredly  he  has  had  something  to  pay  for  his  ease  in 
money  matters,  his  pleasant  club  life  and  society,  and 
his  general  freedom  from  care  and  responsibihty ;  not 
wholly  a  success  his  sort  of  life  either,  as  with  regret- 
ful pang  he  sometimes  feels.  It  is  not  altogether  a 
good  state  for  him,  nor  is  it  a  natural  state  for 
society ;  instinctively  we  think  of  Eome  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  when  the  well-to-do  also  held  back  from 
marriage,  and  the  retrospect  and  comparison  is  not 
reassuring. 

We  have  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  no  general  rule 
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is  possible;  but  this  much  I  must  finally  say,  that  most 
men  in  the  middle  classes  would  have  lived  a  happier 
life  had  they  been  married.  But  in  the  lower  section 
of  it  the  question  of  the  children  comes  in,  and  rightly; 
and  here  it  can  only  be  said,  if  the  means  seem  too 
narrow  or  are  precarious,  men  had  better  either 
postpone  marriage  or  refrain  altogether  from  it.  Por 
a  few,  abstinence  from  marriage  is  a  virtue,  for  those, 
namely,  who  refrain  that  they  may  devote  themselves 
the  better  and  with  more  undivided  force  to  higher 
ends  good  for  the  world.  These  are  the  true  and 
great  communists,  amongst  whom,  as  Bacon  tells  us, 
some  of  the  greatest  servants  of  their  species  have 
been  found  ;  and  they,'  and  perhaps  also  clergymen  for 
a  similar  reason,  may  refrain  from  marriage  with  the 
minimum  ,of  drawbacks  and  with  the  greatest  good 
results. 
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SUMMARY  AND   CONCLUSION. 

Such  then,  finally,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  several 
remedies — political,  economical,  moral,  and  social — 
that  our  case  requires :  and  all  will  be  required.  Not 
so,  according  to  the  empiric  who  usually  has  a  single 
vaunted  remedy,  upon  whose  merits  he  enlarges  while 
triumphantly  demonstrating  the  worthlessness  of  all 
others.  The  way  of  the  statesman  or  the  social 
philosopher  is  different.  He  weighs  each  separate 
remedy  to  see  if  any  virtue  be  in  it,  and  he  combines 
in  his  prescription  as  much  of  each  in  due  proportion 
as  he  finds  good. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  simple  prescription 
of  all  was  Laissez-faire,  and,  moreover,  a  pleasant 
remedy  for  those  who  so  far  had  won  the  prizes  and 
held  the  winning  cards.  Let  the  Government  but  stand 
aside  in  all  matters  of  trade  and  industry,  let  industry 
be  free  and  contracts  free,  let  each  one  be  free  to 
follow  his  own  interest,  and  a  happy  and  harmonious 
result  will  follow  :  the  greatest  sum  of  wealth  and 
the  best  of  all  possible  distributions  of  it.  Such  the 
theory,  but  not  such  the  results  of  it,  after  something 
like  fifty  years  of  trial.  Not  even  such  the  results 
after  unfair  restrictions  on  the  labourer  made  in  the 
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interest  of  the  employer  were  removed  ;  nay,  not  even 
such  when  Laissez-faire  was  partly  departed  from 
and  restrictions  placed  on  the  employers.  Laissez- 
faire  while  it  lasted  in  its  purity  helped  to  heap  up 
masters'  fortunes,  and  had  it  long  continued  would 
have  sapped  the  nation's  physical  strength  and  energies 
and  destroyed  its  morals,  would  at  last  have  resulted 
in  a  materialised  plutocracy  and  a  degraded  prole- 
tariate, unless  indeed  the  latter,  before  its  spirit  and 
physique  had  been  broken,  had  risen  in  terrible  insur- 
rection, a  result  that  would  have  been  more  likely. 

We  have  discussed  trades-unions,  profit-sharing 
and  co-operative  production  as  means  of  elevation 
of  the  working  classes,  and  of  giving  them  a  fairer 
share  of  the  joint  produce  of  labour  and  capital ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  trades-unions  can  effect  a  distri- 
bution of  wealth  within  hmits  more  favourable  to  the 
higher  sections  of  the  labourers,  though  at  the  cost, 
sometimes  of  the  lower  ranks  of  unemployed  labour, 
sometimes  of  the  public,  sometimes  of  the  employers, 
while  if  the  latter  accepted  combination  frankly, 
they  and  their  hands,  with  partly  common  interests, 
could  shut  out  competitors  and  keep  up  wages  and 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  pubhc,  including  this  time 
excluded  capitalists  as  well  as  excluded  labourers. 

The  tendency  of  profit-sharing  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, because  profit-sharing  is  the  point  to  which 
trades-unionism,  accepted  by  the  masters,  tends  ;  and 
both  tend  to  keep  up  wages  amongst  the  elite  of  the 
artisans.  They  tend  in  fact  to  make  a  sort  of  upper 
I  class  or  aristocracy  of  labour,  cut  off  from  the 
general  body  of  labour,  in  which  there  would  be 
nothing  to  regret,  but  all  the  contrary,  were  it  not 
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that  it  likewise  tends  to  swell  the  circle  left  outside, 
the  unionists  of  which  are  depending  on  the  union 
funds,  while  the  non-unionists  are  hanging  over  the 
abyss  of  pauperism.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  effected,  but  not  one  of  unmixed 
good,  because  while  solving  a  portion  of  our  social 
problem  it  makes  the  other  and  harder  half  of  it 
still  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  While  saving  so 
many  in  the  Union  boat,  the  others  outside  in  the 
waters  are  left  to  sink. 

Co-operative  production  promises  more  in  future 
in  the  way  of  solution,  but  not  in  the  near 
future.  As  between  it  and  the  present  system  it  is  a 
question  of  balancing  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
incidental  to  each,  supposing  co-operation  had  sur- 
mounted the  initial  financial  difiiculties.  On  the  one 
side  the  individual  owner  is  interested,  intelligent  and 
responsible,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  make  the 
business  successful,  but  less  interested  in  his  workers 
than  in  his  profits  and  pressed  by  competition  to  lower 
wages ;  on  the  other,  a  group  of  independent  men 
with  a  voice  in  their  own  management,  and  with  profits 
divided  amongst  themselves ;  the  produce  and  its 
money  proceeds  most  probably  less  in  the  long  run 
from  less  efficient  management,  but  the  men  their 
own  masters,  with  neither  heart-burnings  nor  fear 
of  dismissal.  On  the  whole  one  would  say  it  would 
be  a  desirable  state  of  things  to  have  as  much  of  the 
field  of  labour  occupied  by  co-operation  as  can  sus- 
tain itself,  first  against  home  competition,  next  against 
foreign  competition,  though  the  second  result  would 
generally  follow  from  the  first.  But  the  difficulty,  as 
stated,  is  to  make  a  successful  beginning  in  the  midst 
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of  a  competitive  regime  that  by  its  essence  seeks  to 
shut  it  out — how  to  estabhsh  itself  alongside  a  system 
whose  existence  it  avowedly  threatens.  Here  the 
difBculty  that  one  does  not  see  a  way  of  getting  over 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  the  help  of  the  State, 
judiciously  and  moderately  afforded  in  the  way  of 
loan  to  associations  that  have  shown  a  faculty  of  self- 
help.  Perhaps  such  would  be  less  likely  to  seek  its 
aid  ;  if  so,  that  is  so  far  well ;  but  also  the  success  of 
co-operation,  the  one  specific  of  Mill  and  Cairnes,  will 
be  very  long  or  indefinitely  delayed.  It  remains  to 
say,  that  the  Government  themselves  might  try  the 
experiment  on  a  moderate  scale  with  some  of  the  un- 
employed, though  probably  such  an  experiment  will 
not  be  soon. 

In  regard  to  the  land  question  we  have  seen  that 
a  peasant  proprietary  should,  to  a  moderate  extent, 
be  aimed  at,  and  that  now,  the  large  farming  system 
having  partially  broken  down,  is  the  happy  time  to 
try  it  with  most  advantages  to  aU ;  it  being  the  land- 
lord's interest  to  sell  or  let  in  small  holdings,  the  land 
too,  naturally  going  for  less  price  or  rent,  and  thus 
coming  within  possible  reach  (with  due  State  assist- 
ance) of  a  class  of  small  holders  drawn  from  the  rural 
population,  or  from  quondam  agricultural  labourers 
who  have  migrated  to  the  towns.  The  creation  of 
peasant  properties,  small  holdings,  labourers'  allot- 
ments would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  attended  with  very 
great  advantages,  national,  social,  and  moral,  without 
specially  considering  the  economical  side  of  things. 
In  that  aspect  we  have  seen  that  a  peasant  proprietor 
or  a  small  tenant  at  a  '  fair  rent '  could  cultivate 
where  a  farmer  for  a  profit  could  not ;  and  where  land 
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is  idle,  and  men  are  idle,  it  is  better  to  have  the  land 
cultivated  by  the  idle  men  than  not  at  all.  Nay,  it 
would  be  doubly  better  to  bring  together  these  two 
factors  of  production,  else  useless  or  worse,  the  poor 
land  and  the  poor  men  who  can  afford  to  work 
hardest  on  ungrateful  soil,  because  otherwise  the  land 
produces  nothing,  and  the  man  also  producing  nothing 
still  draws  on  the  general  resources.  Allotments,  as 
MiU  says,  enable  labourers  to  grow  their  own  poor- 
rates,  much  more  if  there  be  small  holdings  as  well 
as  allotments. 

As  regards  the  unemployed  in  general,  the  reserve 
army  of  labour,  the  worn-out  veterans  of  labour,  the 
criminal  classes,  and  generally  the  social  residuum — 
the  sorest  part  of  the  problem,  and  where  hes  all  its 
stress  and  strain — it  is  a  question  both  of  prevention 
and  of  cure,  the  former  more  especially.  And  pre- 
vention will  partly  depend  on  the  labourers  in  the 
lowest  grade  above  the  gulf  obtaining  higher  wages 
at  such  times  as  they  are  employed  ;  and  this  is  their 
due,  because  if  their  labour  is  socially  necessary  they 
should  get  enough  to  live  upon,  one  job  with  another. 
It  will  depend  partly  on  the  reUef  of  the  labour  market 
by  drawing  some  back  to  the  smaU  holdings  or  allot- 
ments in  the  country,  one  reform  reacting  beneficially 
on  and  making  possible  another,  the  like  being  true 
of  emigration.  It  will  depend  very  much  on  early 
lessons  of  thrift  and  prudence,  which  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  children  by  parents  and  teachers, 
in  pursuance  of  a  more  rational  plan  of  primary 
education.  By  State  help,  self-help,  education, 
emigration,  the  great  social  gangrene  may  be  pre- 
vented from  spreading,  and  it  may  be  finally  abolished. 
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But  it  will  be  difficult.  It  will  task  our  statesmen, 
try  our  reformers,  exhaust  our  philanthropists ;  but 
let  them  bend  to  it.  It  is  the  greatest  of  works,  a 
labour  for  a  Hercules,  a  task  almost  for  a  God  if  such 
were  sent  to  earth.  Nay,  it  was  the  very  problem 
that  chiefly  exercised  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  as  in  life 
it  was  ever  present  with  Him,  so  in  death  it  was 
beside  Him  in  the  person  of  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
society's  victim,  but  forgiven  by  Him. 

Deeper  remedies  than  any  yet  hazarded  may  yet 
have  to  be  tried  for  this  branch  of  the  problem. 
The  State,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  un- 
employed and  used-up  poor,  may  have  at  last  to 
take  the  restraint  of  population  in  its  own  hands, 
may  have  to  restrict  a  fatal  hberty  to  prevent  the 
flood  of  diseased  frames  and  degraded  minds.  It  can 
only  be  indicated  here  that  very  radical  remedies 
may  have  to  be  tried ;  radical  both  in  the  way  of 
finding  employment  for  those  already  here,  and  for 
preventing  a  surplusage  of  the  lower  types  from 
appearing  here.  Much  better  that  Mill's  '  swarms 
of  beings  likely  to  be  miserable  and  certain  to  be 
depraved '  should  keep  in  Nirvana,  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Unconscious  when  well  there ;  better  not  to  see 
the  sunshine  in  the  fatal  surroundings  destined  for 
them  here.  But  more  will  have  yet  to  be  said  on 
this  dark  and  serious  side  of  the  question. 

We  turn  to  a  more  cheerful  side  and  a  more  hopeful 
topic.  A  better  education  would  do  much  for  all  ther 
working  classes  and  something  for  the  very  lowest. 
It  would  give  access  to  careers,  provide  ladders  of 
escape  for  the  better  ones  from  their  surroundings. 
Education,  as  well  as  land  and  capital,  and  more  than 
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either,  requires  diffusion.  It  is  wanted  for  all,  from 
the  struggling  sections  of  the  middle  class  down  to 
the  very  lowest.  The  question  of  free  education, 
though  much  debated  for  the  hour,  is  unimportant. 
Free  it  should  be  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it;  for  the  others  they  should,  as  I  have  argued, 
have  the  benefit  of  more  educational  funds  than  they 
now  have,  and,  that  agreed  to,  the  smaller  question 
whether  a  man  pays  directly  or  only  indirectly  his 
children's  pence  is  insignificant. 

To  the  drastic  schemes  of  land  nationahsation  w.e 
have  not  been  able  to  agree,  still  less  to  the  sweeping 
and  heroic  schemes  for  the  nationalisation  of  land, 
capital,  and  all  things  above  the  ground  or  beneath 
it,  visible  and :  invisible,  money,  credit,  machinery, 
mines.  Both  kinds  of  nationalisation  would  be 
robbery.  The  second,  even  could  it  be  temporarily 
done,  would  be  accompanied  with  an  evolution  of 
Chaos  in  volume  sufficient  to  rejoice  the  very  heart 
of  Milton's  'Anarch  Old'  as  nothing  has  rejoiced  it 
since  ,man  appeared  on  the  planet.  We  should  re- 
quire a  violent  revolution  and  civil  war  to  get  to 
universal  nationalisation,  and  a  counter-revolution  to 
get  back ;  and  after  a  possibly  long  time,  in  which  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  live  and  rear  a  family,  the 
old  order  of  private  property  and  industry  would 
return  once  more,  much  blood  having  been  drawn 
meantime  in  the  colhsion  and  whirl  of  the  human 
atoms  during  the  anarchic  period. 

Nor  would  Malthus  be  a  safe  and  sure  specific, 
Malthusianism  being,  as  we  have  seen,  beside  the 
question,  or  not  going  to  its  depth  ;  the  amount  of 
practical  truth  in  it  being  that  labourers  should  not 
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marry  too  early,  nor  have  too  large  families,  and  that 
those  in  the  lowest  stratum  should  not  have  children 
at  all. 

One  further  remedy  there  is,  on  which  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  say  a  httle  more  before  concluding. 
We  have  seen,  that  all  the  remedies  run  up  into 
moral  considerations,  and  imply  higher  moral  ideas 
in  men ;  that  even  the  real  remedies,  co-operation, 
education,  pohtical  reforms,  economical  reforms, 
State  help,  self-help  would  be  more  efficacious  if  men 
were  morally  better ;  that  if  they  were  moraEy  better 
all  necessary  reform,  pohtical  and  social,  would  come 
as  a  matter  of  course;  and  that  if  men,  especially 
those  in  the  higher  places,  do  not  receive  a  moral 
awakening  there  may  come  social  convulsions,  even 
though  it  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  such 
would  merely  involve  all  ahke,  rich  and  poor,  in  a 
general  wreck. 

All  would  thus  seem  to  turn  finally  on  the  question. 
Can  men  be  made  morally  better  ?  And  truly  when 
the  case  is  thus  put  there  are  not  wanting  causes  for 
the  gravest  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  future. 

When  one  reflects  what  the  average  of  mankind 
is  to-day,  what  our  species,  self-regarding  by  its  very 
essence,  is  at  best,  what  our  actual  society  is  at  this 
its  latest  hour  of  development,  with  its  egoism  in- 
tensified by  the  ethics  of  the  market  and  of  industry ; 
when  one  considers  the  general  moral  tone  of  society, 
its  real  working  code  of  morality  as  distinct  from  the 
ethics  of  the  schools,  its  low  theory  of  life,  its  false 
valuation  of  the  things  good  and  evU  of  hfe,  its  lost 
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ideal  of  heroism,  its  relaxed  standard  of  honour,  its 
forgotten  notions  of  duty ;  above  all  when  we  re- 
flect that  religious  belief — the  last  reserve  force  to 
strengthen  and  support  morality,  so  hable  to  give  way 
under  pressure  of  excessive  self-interest — has  itself 
broken  down  ; — one  cannot  affect  to  be  over-sanguine, 
or  pretend  to  be  without  serious  apprehension  as  to 
the  future  of  society. 

Our  practical  working  ethics,  as  distinct  from  the 
ethics  of  the  schools,  often  grand  enough,  is  narrowed 
to  the  lowest  egoism  and  the  coarsest  moral  mate- 
riahsm.  The  notion  of  duty,  paramount  and  impera- 
tive, especially  of  a  duty  to  those  in  the  classes  beneath, 
has  all  but  died  away  from  the  souls  of  those  in  the 
superior  classes.  The  very  perception  of  what  is  just 
is  all  but  obscured — a  still  more  alarming  state  of 
things,  because  it  imphes  that  now  the  disease  has 
reached  a  vital  place ;  that  the  moral  sense  and  the 
brain  together  are  touched  ;  that  the  conscience,  the 
shower  of  right  and  wrong,  can  no  longer  be  trusted  ; 
that  there  is  corruption  in  the  court,  and  that  the 
judge  has  been  bribed.  What  do  I  owe  my  hands 
but  wages  according  to  contract  ?  asks  the  employer. 
What  do  I  owe  these  hinds,  or  my  countrymen  gene- 
rally? says  the  landlord.  Nothing  at  all,  but  my 
countrymen  would  owe  me  something  more  if  price  of 
corn  or  profits  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  would 
only  increase.  The  notion  that  the  rich  employer 
owes  more  to  his  hands  than  is  in  the  contract,  that 
he  owes  kindly  feeUngs  to  those  by  whose  labour  he 
lives,  together  with  other  things  that  naturally  flow 
from  these  ;  and  that  he  and  the  landlord  and  all  rich 
men  owe  something  more  than  they  can  ever  hope  to 
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pay — to  science,  to  civilisation,  to  mankind  generally, 
but  especially  to  the  living  generation  of  their  own 
countrymen,  as  the  present  usufructuaries  of  the  bless- 
ings of  civilisation — such  a  notion  has  hardly  ever 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  any,  save  a  rare  individual  here 
and  there,  whose  bright  example  only  further  shows 
the  general  moral  darkness,  the  deadness  of  conscience, 
and  want  of  public  spirit.  These  men,  who  have  drawn 
so  much,  owe  much ;  but  only  a  rarely  exceptional 
man  acknowledges  the  debt  and  by  means  of  hospital, 
scientific  college,  or  other  bounty,  distributes  again 
to  his  countrymen  and  civihsation  part  of  what 
through  them  he  has  gathered. 

Nor  is  the  low  moral  tone  confined  to  the  rich. 
It  is  universal — in  the  middle  classes,  in  the  working 
classes,  in  the  lowest  poor — but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  each  grade  as  we  descend  there  is  the  more 
excuse  for  it,  till  at  last,  for  the  lowest  poor,  the  van- 
quished, and  the  finally  prostrate,  the  victims  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  a  moral  obhgation  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist ;  a  fact  which  constitutes  a  part  of  our  future 
social  dangers. 

We  shall  certainly  require  both  a  moral  awaken- 
ing and  a  religious  awakening  to  make  the  required 
change  of  state ;  we  shall  have  to  get  a  wholly  new 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  life,  of  the  duties  of  Ufe, 
nay,  of  the  very  possibihties  of  life,  even  of  the  plea- 
sures and  promises  of  life  from  the  egoistic  stand- 
point, which  last  consideration  may  be  hoped  to  have 
some  weight  with  those  who  would  not  hear  any 
other  appeal. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
rich  and  greatly  placed  have  missed  the  best  things  in 
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life  ;  that  even  on  their  own  principles  they  have  badly 
worked  their  egoism  in  practice,  and  have  not  realised 
the  highest  kind  or  the  largest  surface  of  enjoyable 
things.  They  have  certainly  passed  by  the  best  in 
quahty,  which  assuredly  does  not  consist  in  delicate 
meats  and  choice  wines,  in  the  flattery  of  syco- 
phants, guests,  or  clients,  or  the  consciousness  of  fine 
houses,  carriages,  and  footmen ;  or,  rising  higher  yet, 
in  deer  forests,  country  seats  and  parks ;  or,  highest  of 
all,  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  even  a  place  amongst  the 
peers.  Some  of  these  no  doubt  are  fine  things,  but 
there  are  even  finer  yet,  though  perhaps  not  attain- 
able on  the  road  of  the  money-seeker.  On  the  theory 
of  enlightened  egoism  the  mammonist  money-maker 
has  missed  the  finest  things,  and  the  true  follower  of 
Epicurus  would  look  upon  his  highest  conquests  with 
contempt. 

But  for  the  money- hunter  it  may  be  said  he 
follows  what  he  feels  to  be  his  summum  honum, 
and  does  not  rise  to  the  finer  fancy-flies  he  does  not 
relish.  True ;  but  not  the  less  has  he  missed  the 
highest  things.  As  for  the  idle  rich,  they  have  en- 
joyed still  less  than  the  working  rich.  They  had  a 
great  chance  of  making  much  of  life.  And  what 
have  they  generally  made  of  it?  What  have  they 
got  out  of  life,  so  full  for  them  of  great  possibilities, 
of  high  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  either  exclusive  of 
others  or  inclusive  ?  They  have  got  weariness,  pain, 
satiety  of  material  sweets,  ruined  nerves  ;  all  rehsh  of 
life  gone.  They  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  pluck 
the  seeming  blooming  apples,  and  found,  not  sweet- 
ness, but  ashes  inside,  or  rottenness.  They  have 
got  ennui,  melancholies  without  names,  a  weariness, 
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a  satiety  of  life.  They  also  are  in  a  kind  of  sickness 
and  earthly  state  of  torment,  insomuch  that  many  of 
them  would  almost  change  with  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  pariah.  And  it  is  hardly  doubtful  after  all 
that  their  sufferings  are  the  worst.  Such  grand  com- 
pensation great  and  benignant  Mother  Nature  has, 
such  even-handed  justice  she  will  have,  in  spite  of 
social  arrangements.  And  here  again  is  an  inner 
principle  of  justice  in  the  fibres  of  Nature,  in  the 
centre  of  things — a  moral  order  where  we  did  not  look 
for  it.  They  have  not  got  the  real  relish  of  life  and 
its  joys  that  mighty  Nature,  great  in  secret  compensa- 
tions, gives  to  the  genuine  worker  ;  above  all,  to  the 
higher  worker,  be  he  thinker,  artist,  savant,  creator, 
inventor.  Nay,  they  have  not  even  the  simple  plea- 
sures that  the  artisan  or  day  labourer,  with  his  sound 
sleep,  good  digestion,  and  honest  heart,  and  warm  for 
his  comrades,  may  enjoy. 

The  idle  rich  have  gone  to  despair,  as  the  hard- 
working but  greedy  and  grasping  rich  have  reaped 
vanity — even  after  reaching  the  crown  of  ambition 
and  the  seat  in  the  House,  because  when  there  he 
is  commonly  of  little  account,  being  for  most  part 
destitute  of  the  knowledge,  culture,  and  ideas — things 
little  rated  till  he  finds  the  want  of  them — that  would 
distinguish  him  there. 

The  great  simple  pleasures  have  been  passed  by, 
could  not  be  enjoyed.  And  is  it  not  just,  0  great 
Nature !  that  the  rich  should  not  have  all ;  that  there 
are  great  gifts  that  cannot  be  monopolised,  cannot  be 
made  into  a  property  ;  that  cannot  even  be  got  by 
those  who  think  only  of  money  or  the  pleasures  that 
money  can  buy  ?     There  are  simple  things  but  great 
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things  that  you  have  haply  given  or  given  the  means 
of  attaining — enthusiasm,  health  of  body,  a  cheerful 
mind,  the  love  of  nature,  of  knowledge,  of  one's  kind, 
the  delight  in  man  and  woman.  Here  are  great 
things,  precious  things,  pleasures  to  be  had  cheap, 
comparatively,  but  only  by  those  who  do  not  love 
wealth  too  keenly  or  pursue  it  too  absorbingly,  the 
pursuit  of  the  one  forbidding  that  of  the  other.  These 
also  are  reserved  prizes,  '  out  of  the  competition,' 
res  extra  commercium,  not  open  to  all,  but  only  to 
the  select  of  Nature  who  have  not  gone  too  far  from 
her  ways  ;  and  here  again  is  compensation  in  the  deep 
economy  of  Nature. 

Eeligion — the  last  coercive  force  after  morality  and 
law,  the  final  thing  on  which  Society  was  wont  to 
rest  for  compelling  men  to  do  their  duty — religion  is 
in  still-  worse  case  than  morals,  is  indeed  in  the  very 
gravest  condition,  and  in  one  for  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  history  but  one,  and  that  a  faint  one,  its 
state  in  the  Eoman  Empire  when  Christianity  was  first 
preached.  It  has  become  mechanical,  a  rhapsody  of 
words  ;  a  thing  that  in  the  form  of  orthodox  dogma 
and  doctrine  ceases  more  and  more  to  be  believed  in 
by  thinking  men.  Nay,  the  unbelief  has  reached  the 
working  classes,  and  unless  the  doctrine  is  reformed 
the  unbelief  will  become  universal. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  doctrines  are  more  and 
more  discredited,  but  the  suspicion  gains  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  that  the  doctrines  have  been 
accommodated  to  the  masters  of  the  world,  and  not 
without  a  show  of  reason.  The  rich  and  powerful 
classes,  not  too  highly  rated  in  the  Gospel,  have  ever 
insisted  on  having  their  gloss  on  its  teaching  intro- 
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duced,  and  not  without  effect.  Their  influence  has 
made  itself  felt  in  commentary  and  catechism,  even 
in  the  '  duty  to  our  neighbour,'  as  improved  upon 
the  gospel  rendering.  Eeligion  in  the  course  of  her 
history  has  also  become  '  opportunist.'  The  plain  and 
manifest  words  of  the  Gospel  oft  repeated  to  prevent 
mistakes,  the  most  clear  and  unmistakable  texts  and 
most  above  suspicion  otherwise  have  been  either 
emptied  of  their  meaning,  or,  wliat  has  been  equally 
efficacious,  the  emphasis  has  been  withdrawn  from 
where  the  Founder  put  ifc  and  laid  on  other  places. 
And  thus  the  unimportant  or  dubious  has  set  aside  the 
essential,  a  matter  on  which  the  Christian  Socialists, 
who,  like  Maurice,  affirm  the  communistic  basis  of 
Christianity,  will  one  day  assuredly  have  a.hearing  and 
probably  a  triumph,  at  least  if  Christianity  is  to 
become  once  more  a  living  and  a  general  power  in 
the  world. 

The  Church  has  missed  or  ignored  the  meaning  of 
Christ  for  centuries,  has  in  consequence  taken  away 
the  life  out  of  the  gospels,  as  well  as  out  of  the 
prophets.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  knew  the 
meaning,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  early 
Christian  Church  lost  sight  of  Christ's  social  teaching. 
It  was,  however,  gradually  lost  sight  of,  in  main 
measure.  Strange  ;  because  there  is  no  man  who 
brings  a  sane  and  unbiassed  understanding  to  the 
reading  of  the  gospels,  still  less  to  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  without  perceiving  that  what  Christ  and 
the  Prophets  equally  aimed  at  was  to  bring  in  social 
justice,  or  '  righteousness,'  as  it  is  rendered.  None  can 
doubt,  few  but  know,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with 
Christ  meant  at  first  (and  probably  to  the  last)  a  so- 
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it  J  on  earth  with  changed  social  conditions,  in  which 
e  cruel  social  inequalities  would  be  redressed  ;  in- 
[ualities  which  mark  the  latest  stages  of  a  nation's 
story,  and  which  in  Judsea,  in  Christ's  time,  where 
en  were  '  standing  idle  all  day  in  the  market  place,' 
icause  no  man  had  hired  them,  and  where  Dives  and 
izarus  were  familiar  social  types,  were  as  marked 

now.  No  Church  nor  man  can  possibly  explain 
vsij  all  the  many  texts  in  the  synoptical  Gospels 
)inting  significantly  in  this  one  direction  :  the  de- 
mciations  of  the  rich  ;  the  advice  to  the  rich  young 
an  whose  only  drawback  was  his  wealth ;  the  terrible 
irable  of  the  rich  man  in  torment  and  the  poor  in 
?aven ;  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  who  had  '  much 
)ods  laid  up  for  many  years '  of  selfish  enjoyment, 
it  who  was  not  rich  towards  God  ;  all  turning 
1  the  vanity  of  riches,  their  demoralising  power, 
id  the  general  injustice  of  their  acquisition.  The 
liristian  Church,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  well  says,  can 
3ver  get  rid  of  its  socialistic  base.  The  doctrines  of 
)mmunism  and  of  equality  are  in  the  gospels,  and 
Ley  cannot  be  treated  as  of  no  significance  without 
laking  the  authority  of  the  other  portions,  and  of 
hristianity  generally,  to  its  foundation. 

The  gospels  are  read  daily  in  the  churches,  and 
le  prophets — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel — and  yet 
le  majority  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  whose 
icred  business  it  is  to  know  their  drift  and  meaning, 
ipecially  where  it  is  so  clear, .  have  been  either  too 
lind  to  see  or  too  prudent  to  proclaim  the  real 
)cial  and  moral  teaching  of  Christ,  to  ignore  which 

simply  to   ignore  all  that   refers   to    the  earthly 
dvation  of  man,  which    assuredly  was   of  capital 
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importance  in  the  mind  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
The  priests — though  happily  not  all — have  passed  by 
the  most  pregnant  words,  the  full  meaning  and  reach 
of  them  have  been  missed,  while  doctrines  of  doubt- 
ful authority  have  been  substituted  and  accentuated, 
whether  from  want  of  light  or  as  part  of  a  deliberate 
policy  it  is  for  them  to  explain.  Hence,  once  again, 
this  sad  result  seen  under  the  sun :  the  gospel  of 
social  righteousness  perverted,  the  way  and  rule  of 
hfe  obscured,  and  religion  made  of  no  effect  in  enjoin- 
ing a  just  conduct  of  life  in  this  world. 

If,  then,  all  reforms  turn  finally  on  men  being 
morally  raised,  our  prospect  would  not  seem  the 
brightest.  A  society  without  real  religion,  with  its 
nominal  rehgion  adapted  and  accommodated,  with- 
out morality  other  than  egoism,  and  not  even 
enlightened  egoism,  whose  spiritual  guides,  political 
rulers,  and  social  chiefs  have  been,  almost  to  our 
days,  in  a  kind  of  tacit  combination  to  work  injus- 
tice, as  the  princes,  priests,  and  prophets  of  Judah,  in 
the  days  of  Ezekiel,  had  all  joined  together  to  do  evil ; 
with  its  people,  whether  products  of  the  system  or 
revolters  from  it,  of  like  disposition  with  its  rulers, — 
such  a  society  would  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very  hopeful 
way.  On  the  contrary,  one  would  say  that  it  was  in 
a  very  alarming  state,  and  on  the  whole  that  if  it  does 
not  change  it  would  merit  the  destruction  that  the 
revolutionists  and  anarchists  threaten,  and  that  Carlyle 
prophesied,  would  one  day  come  unless  it  changed. 

§  3. 
Our  case  would,  in  truth, be  hopeless,  and  the  fate  of 
society  to  go  down  in  prolonged  dissolution  sure,  were 
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not  that  in  fact  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
all,  and  that  the  picture  we  have  dravsm,  though 
ill  generally  true,  is  becoming  less  and  less  true, 
''e  are  receding  from  the  state  of  things  described, 
id  the  chief  question  is,  Are  we  leaving  it  behind  us 
ifficiently  fast  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  ? 

Our  comfort  is  that  things  have  been  worse,  far 
orse.  Our  hope  is  that  we  may  improve  more  and 
ore  now  that  we  are  in  the  altered  course.  At 
1  events  we  are  departing  from  the  evil  state  of 
lings  described.  For  the  past  fifty  years  our  face 
IS  been  set  in  the  opposite  direction ;  nor  has  the 
ition  ever  looked  backward  except  for  a  moment 
Dw  and  then.  Something  considerable  has  been 
ready  gained.  The  people  have  been  admitted  to 
olitical  power,  a  matter  of  first  moment  only  just 
ittled  after  a  long  struggle.  The  State  has  become 
[led  with  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Law  has  been 
sformed  in  the  interests  of  all,  and  good  laws  passed 
1  the  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people, 
[any  things  have  been  done  for  the  working  classes, 
ad  an  enlarged  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  charity 
as  embraced  the  case  of  the  most  hopeless.  The 
hurch  even  has  been  reforming  herself,  has  begun 
)  conceive  her  work  differently.  She  too  has  felt 
le  rising  tide  of  democracy,  and  is  returning  to  the 
eglected  side  of  Christian  ethics,  the  social  and  moral 
caching  of  the  Gospel.  Ajid  assuredly  not  an  hour 
)0  soon,  perhaps  not  soon  enough,  considering  that 
le  murmur,  '  Give  an  account  of  your  stewardship,' 
i  beginning  to  be  heard. 

At  the  present  hour  there  is  a  moral  awakening 
nd  a  deepening  ferment,  a  movement  all  along  the 

H  H 
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line,  a  movement  full  of  hope.  The  Church  is 
being  filled  with  the  new  spirit.  Our  parliamentary 
candidates  are  full  of  it.  Philosophy — dropping 
her  mill-horse  round  of  thrashing  exhausted  meta- 
physical issues — is  turning  her  eyes  to  earth,  is  con- 
descending to  regard  that  remarkable  entity  called 
Society;  a  thing  well  worthy  her  regards  if  only  for  a 
change,  now  that  long  familiarity  with  the  Absolute 
must  at  last  have  produced  a  sense  of  monotony 
from  want  of  variety.  All  this  is  matter  for  hope. 
Parliament,  the  Church,  Law,  Philosophy,  Literature 
are  becoming  filled  with  a  spirit,  new,  and  of  hopeful 
augury ;  whether  from  pity,  remorse,  generosity,  ap- 
prehension, or  a  mixture  of  all  together,  we  need  not 
stop  to  inquire.  Even  Society  on  its  most  shining 
heights  is  moved,  remembers  that  the  poor  exist,  and 
has  got  considerably  beyond  the  social  philosophy  of 
the  too-famous  French  princess  who  wondered  why 
they  didn't  eat  loaves. 

This  is  the  time,  now  that  the  tide  suits,  to  set 
our  sails  again  towards  Utopia ;  the  time  for  states- 
men, philosophers,  and  moralists  on  the  side  of  justice 
to  strike  their  strongest  with  hope  of  the  happiest 
results ;  the  time  for  all  well-wishers  of  their  kind, 
and  their  country,  to  work  together  ;  the  time  when 
much  may  be  done,  much  hoped  for. 

There  is  at  least  sufficient  wisdom  and  virtue 
amongst  us,  if  duly  gathered  and  applied,  to  start  on 
the  right  lines  for  the  solution  of  Society's  formidable 
problem,  and  let  us  hope  sufficient  courage  and  per- 
severance to  keep  in  the  course  once  entered.  But 
the  future  is  shrouded.  We  only  know  from  the  past 
that  there  is  an  element  of  '  unreason '  in  the  course  of 
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story,  proceeding  in  part  from  human  nature  and  in 
irt  from  what  is  called  Chance.  Man  is  an  imperfect 
jing,  having  in  him  both  good  and  evil.  He  is  com- 
itive  and  selfish,  as  well  as  generous  and  just  at  times, 
''hat  he  holds  he  will  not  surrender.  Justice  puts 
her  plea  in  vain.  The  unforeseen  occurs,  and  thus, 
spite  of  its  quantum  of  working  wisdom  and  virtue, 
iciety  may  get  into  a  state  of  war  and  anarchy 
trough  the  attempt  to  bring  in  justice.  Hitherto  we 
ive  escaped  this  peril,  owing  to  our  sensible  political 
stincts,  our  habits  of  compromise  and  sense  of  fair 
^ay.  If  such  still  prevail,  all  may  go  well.  But  there 
•6  also  grounds  of  apprehension,  for  now  the  struggle 
:  opposed  interests  is  about  to  enter  on  a  more  critical 
age,  and  to  be  carried  on  at  closer  quarters.  Con- 
ision  and  even  revolution  may  be  ahead  for  us,  from 
hich  only  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  a  spirit  and 
nse  of  justice  in  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  good 
nse  and  knowledge  in  the  lower,  can  save  us.  It  may 
5  that  Justice  is  appointed  to  come  in  in  this  way  ; — 
J  struggle,  perhaps  by  violent  struggles.  We  hope  it 
ay  not  be  so,  we  expect  it  will  not  be  so  ;  but  even 
ould  it  be  so  ordained,  the  end,  however  long  delayed, 
ill  not  be  the  disappearance  of  the  race  in  mutual 
mihilation.  It  will  and  must  finally  be  a  nearer  ap- 
■oach  to  social  righteousness  ;  and  at  last,  though  it 
ay  be  far  off",  when  hatred  and  anger  shall  have 
ed  out,  as  they  have  already  partly  died  ;  when  love 
id  charity,  that  really  exist,  shall  be  widely  spread; 
hen  the  barbarian  and  the  brute  dying  within  us 
all  be  wholly  dead;  when,  in  short,  the  human 
(ecies  has  worked  up  to  it,  and  has  fitted  itself  for 

H  H  2 
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it,  the  reign  of  peace,  the  happy  republic,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  shall  come  on  the  earth.  That  is  the 
goal  seen  by  the  wise  from  of  old ;  and  the  species 
has  already  got  more  than  half  way  to  it  since  it 
first  started  on  its  unpromising  career. 

And  what  chiefly  keeps  us  back  ?  Want  of  love 
and  charity ;  too  much  regard  for  self,  too  little  regard 
for  others,  the  latter  partly  a  necessary  consequence 
of  our  present  conception  of  life  and  scheme  of 
society.  But  society  will  change,  is  changing,  and 
if  social  arrangements,  which  at  present  repress  and 
smother  the  native  love  in  our  hearts  for  our  fellows, 
were  corrected,  this  innate  love  would  get  its  chance 
and  would  shine  forth.  Here,  in  short,  is  our  case. 
Love  for  others,  which  would  solve  all  and  be  the 
'  fulfilhng  of  the  law,'  cannot  come  largely  into  life 
whilst  excessive  egoism  and  self-love  is  fostered  and 
made  necessary  by  the  existing  state  of  things.  Love, 
if  we  had  it  sufficiently,  would  save  us,  would  prevent 
the  present  evils  and  preclude  future  ones  ;  but  our 
present  system  and  the  present  evils  prevent  the  love 
which  would  destroy  them.  And  here,  once  more,  we 
are  in  the  old  circle  of  social  and  moral  contra- 
dictions.    How  to  get  out  or  how  to  reconcile  them? 

That  Love  and  Charity  may  live  and  reign,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  aim  at  and  to  bring  in  Justice. 
This  is  the  first  step  and  the  immediate  task,  and  it 
is  a  work  chiefly  for  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
preachers  of  righteousness.  The  more  Justice,  old  as 
society,  and  a  minimum  of  it  even  necessary  for  an 
evil  society,  becomes  difiused  through  society  and  all 
its  relatione  and  institutions,  the  more  love  and  charity 
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ill  come  in,  because  the  conditions  necessary  for 
leir  larger  life  will  become  possible.  And  the  more 
ley  come  in  the  more  they  will  facilitate  and  hasten 
le  remainder  of  the  struggle  for  a  wider  Justice. 

Egoism  will  indeed  still  exist ;  but  it  will  grow  less 
irrow  as  it  becomes  more  enlightened,  when  it  dis- 
jvers  that  what  is  got  from  others  does  not  always 
take  richer,  that  what  is  given  to  others  does 
ot  always  make  poorer.  The  grasping  ego  will 
row  less,  the  giving  ego  will  grow  larger.  Besides, 
le  better  ego  will  expand  in  other  directions,  where 
s  expansion  does  not  take  from,  but  rather  adds  to, 
le  expansion  of  other  egos,  because  happily  there 
re  things  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  many  where 
oe's  enjoyment  is  not  lessened  but  heightened  by 
le  simultaneous  enjoyment  of  others. 

The  enlightenment  of  the  ego  will  come  from 
nowledge,  its  expansion  from  right  education,  the 
jirit  of  the  age,  and  in  part  from  the  grace  of  nature 
r  of  God,  for  it  is  partly  a  gift.  It  is,  however,  a  pos- 
ble  gift.  Many  have  had  it,  and  more  might  have  it 
■  the  germs  of  better  things  existing  in  many  were 
uly  cultivated. 

Thus  then  finally,  by  the  spread  of  Justice,  'by 
le  incoming  of  light  and  knowledge,  by  the  extinction 
f  narrow  egoism  and  the  expansion  of  that  larger 
:roism  which  is  compatible  with  and  even  inclusive 
f  the  love  of  others,  Love  and  Charity  will  grow 
lore  and  more,  and  will  at  last,  in  conjunction  with 
nd  as  the  crown  of  all  the  others,  bring  in  the  King- 
om  of  Heaven  here  on  Earth— without  in  Society, 
nd  within  in  the  soul. 
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Such  is  the  goal.  We  have  abeady  started  for  it 
once  more,  with  more  than  former  hopes,  and  with 
Hght  and  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  justice  in  our 
leaders — and  particularly  our  pohtical  ones — ^we  may 
make  some  considerable  progress  towards  it  even 
within  this  generation. 


APPENDIX. 


ON    THE    RELATIVITY    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

[  HAVE  already  referred,  p.  346,  to  Professor  Sidgwick's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy '  as  an  important  contribu- 
don  to  the  science.  I  must  here  add  that  in  my  opinion  it 
3ontains  the  best  analysis  of  our  existing  economic  order,  as 
Hrell  as  the  most  careful  and  complete  discussion  of  funda- 
mental principles  and  conceptions,  that  has  yet  been  given, 
md  much  superior  in  the  latter  respect  to  Professor  Cairnes' 
sfforts  in  the  same  direction  as  contained  in  his  '  Definition 
md  Logical  Method,'  and  in  his  '  Leading  Principles  newly 
Expounded.'  Mill's  work,  great  as  it  is,  is  in  some  respects 
behind  our  present  knowledge,  not  on  a  level  with  present 
3conomic  facts,  and,  on  the  central  matter  of  all — the  wages 
question — is  both  erroneous  and  defective,  because  he  does 
Qot  deal  with  the  actually  existing  facts  and  determining 
Bonditions.  He'  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  problem  of 
wages  can  be  solved  by  his  Wage-Fund  theory.  And  he 
does  not  deal  with  existing  facts  when  he  assumes  competi- 
tion amongst  the  workers  as  a  general  fact  governing  the 
Jetermination  of  wages. 

Professor  Sidgwick's  work  deals  with  existing  facts  while 
correcting  the  theory  of  Mill.  But  farther  contributions  to  our 
Qew  economic  library  will  be  required  from  economic  students, 
and  especially  contributions  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
in  order  that  the  important  truth,  but  lately  perceived,  be  duly 
impressed — the  truth  that  all  economic  science  is  relative, 
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that  each  stage  of  social  evolution  and  progress  has  its  own 
special  economic  conditions  and  characteristics,  the  explana- 
tion and  systematic  expression  of  which  constitutes  its 
special  and  appropriate  political  economy,  or  special  applica- 
tion of  such  economic  theory.  And  not  only  has  each  stage 
in  the  history  of  progressive  communities  its  own  political 
economy,  but  the  like  holds  of  each  conceivable  type  of 
society,  between  and  including  the  two  extremes  of  com- 
munism and  individualism  in  whatever  age  or  country  they 
may  be  found. 

The  general  principle  is  that  each  successive  stage  in  the 
social  evolution  of  a  community  presents  a  greater  complexity 
and  a  larger  number  of  economic  facts  and  conditions  to  be 
dealt  with  in  our  theory,  while  some  of  the  old  conditions 
change  wholly,  cease  to  be,  and  are  succeeded  by  new  ones, 
thus  rendering  necessary  an  ever  new — generally  an  enlarged 
— -scientific  theory.  And  when  old  conditions  cease,  a  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  old  theory  becomes  useless,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  old  problem  henceforth  has  only  interest  for  the 
student  of  history. 

To  exemplify :  In  the  early  village  community,  there 
was  no  private  property  and  little  or  no  contracts.  There 
were  no  private  accumulations,  consequently  no  capital  in  the 
hands  of  individuals ;  no  interest  on  money  or  goods,  no  in- 
heritance. There  was  little  division  of  labour,  no  buying 
and  selling,  no  exchange,  save  very  rarely  with  outside 
tribes  or  communities.  There  was  no  State  and  no  taxes. 
There  was  small  production,  mainly  agricultural,  and  there 
was  no  distribution,  save  that  made  by  the  head  men  or 
chief  according  to  individual  wants,  somewhat  Uke  that  made 
to-day  in  the  family  group.  Consequently  wages,  profits,  inte- 
rest, rent,  prices,  in  our  sense,  did  not  exist,  and  hence  our 
present  political  economy  would  find  itself  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  very  much  simpler  theory,  and 
one  which  would  not  take  long  to  write  out,  would  suffice. 

The  Feudal  period — with  its  inalienable  landed  property 
held  on  condition  of  military  service,  its  graduated  vil- 
leinage with  labour  dues  in  place  of  money  rent,  its  serfs. 
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s  soldiers,  its  wars,  its^peculiar  production  and  distribution, 
s  narrow  sphere  of  exchange — would  require  another  and  a 
iflferent  theory  to  interpret  its  economic  facts  and  explain 
,s  conditions ;  the  indefinite  period  following  the  decline  of 
judalism,  including  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
nd  the  golden  age  of  English  labour,  with  the  villeins  eman- 
ipated  and  turned  into  hired  labourers,  the  Church   and 
lonasteries  dispensing  poor  relief,  and  the  yeomen  prosperous 
ad  numerous,  would  require  another.     Again,  the  age  of 
le  Tudors,  the  whole  sixteenth  century  in  fact,  would  require 
fresh  and  enlarged  theory  to  take  in  both  the  altered  and 
tie  new  facts ;  the  clearances  by  the  great  landowners,  the 
epression  of  the  yeomen,  the  increasing  foreign  trade,  the 
lonopolies,  the  restraints  on  production  and  the  free  move- 
lent  of  labourers.     And  the  like  holds  of  the  Stuart  period 
nd  of  later  stages  till  we  come  to  our  own  century  and  age. 
This  truth  of  the  relativity  of  economic  tlieories  being 
orne  in  mind,  we  can  understand  why  Adam  Smith's  great 
'ork,  though  explaining  tolerably  well  the  economic  circum- 
tances   of  England  and    Scotland   during  the    eighteenth 
entury,  should  require  both  correction  and  supplement  to 
pply  to  the  circumstances  of  Eieardo's  generation,  so  greatly 
hanged  by  the  Industrial  Eevolution.     For  the  age  after  the 
[idustrial  revolution  Eicardo  may  be  said  to  have  written 
he  '  Political  Economy,'  an  age  of  production  on  the  large 
cale,  of  extended  banking  and  enormously  expanded  foreign 
rade,  circumstances  which  required  a  corresponding  expan- 
ion  of  economic  theory  to  take  them  in,  only  the  germs  of 
rbich  are  given  by  Adam  Smith.    Eicardo  evolved  the  theory 
3r  this  larger  and  more  complicated  set  of  facts  and  con- 
itions,  including  a  theory  of  foreign  trade,  although  Smith  at 
aoments  comes  close  upon  nearly  every  one  of  Eieardo's  pecu- 
iar^theories  and  ideas.     In  fact,  with  the  divination  of  genius 
.e  saw  the  future  tendency  though  he  could  not  write  out 
he  corresponding  theory  with    such   clearness  as  Eicardo, 
rho  lived  when  the  tendency  was  accomplished.     Accord- 
Qgly  he  throws  out  most  of  the  ideas  of  Eicardo,  mixed  with 
thers   leaving  only  to  the  latter  the  labour  of  selection  and 
f  further  development. 
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To  Eicardo,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
written  the  '  Political  Economy  '  for  his  own  generation,  at 
least  in  England,  his  work  having  been  vaunted  by  the  elder 
Mill  and  in  part  by  the  younger,  as  well  as  by  De  Quincy 
and  many  others,  as  a  new  economic  revelation.  The  praise 
was  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  he  did  at  least  give  an  im- 
proved theory  of  wages,  profits,  prices,  and  a  new  theory  of 
foreign  trade,  if  not  also  of  rent. 

But  still  Eicardo's  theory  of  wages  only  applies  to  the 
case  of  labourers  in  his  own  age,  the  age  before  the  repeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws  (1824).  Even  with  Mill's  corrections, 
though  theoretically  true,  it  ceases  to  apply  generally ;  it 
is  not  the  formula  which  gives  wages,  because  Eicardo's 
hypothesis  of  competition  between  labourers  does  not  hold 
under  a  trades'  union  regime  ;  while  further,  the  Eicardian 
theory  of  rent — the  great  discovery— irrefragably  true  in 
theory,  true  hypothetically,  and  true  for  England  in  Eicardo's 
time,  is  ceasing  more  and  more  to  apply  to  England,  because, 
first,  the  price  of  corn,  on  which  the  theory  hinges  and  with 
reference  to  which  it  was  framed,  is  now  ruled,  not  as  the 
theory  assures  us,  by  the  English,  but  by  the  American  cost 
of  production  ;  while  again,  corn  is  ceasing,  through  the 
American  competition  and  free  trade,  to  be  our  chief  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  theory  of  rent  cannot  be  easily 
expressed  or  proved  or  worked  with  reference  to  cattle-rear- 
ing or  other  agricultural  industries.  Possibly  the  theory  of 
rent  might  be  adapted  to  these  cases,  but  it  would  require 
much  modification,  and  the  most  we  could  hope  to  get 
finally  would  be  the  lame  generalisation  that  rent  is  the 
surplus  above  ordinary  profits. 

Again  :  J.  S.  Mill  wrote  the  '  Political  Economy '  for  his 
generation,  or  from  1848  to  about  the  time  of  his  death,  at 
which  time,  or  before  it,  the  spirit  of  revolt  broke  out 
against  his  authority,  the  leaders  being  Professors  Jevons, 
Cliffe  Leslie,  and  Mr.  Thornton.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  economic  anarchy — a  return  to  the  '  state  of 
nature  '  and  pre-economic  history,  where  each  man  enjoys  the 
liberty  of  unfettered  freedom  of  speculation,  in  spite  of  a 
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iast  great  efifort  made  by  Professor  Cairnes  to  bring  back 
bhe  wanderers  witbin  tbe  orthodox  economic  fold.  In  vain : 
we  shall  never  go  back  to  the  old  faith.  Cairnes  himself 
Felt  it  when  writing  his  last  book.  Laissez-faire  he  partly 
^ives  up.  Malthus,  he  feels,  is  beside  the  question ;  and 
the  present  industrial  order  is  hopeless,  he  considers.  In 
;ruth,  the  dissenters  have  reason,  considering  that  the  two 
nain  postulates  underlying  the  orthodox  doctrine,  on  which 
;he  theories  of  wages,  profits,  rents,  and  prices  rest  in  such 
irise  that  a  change  in  the  postulates  necessitates  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  theories,  have  ceased,  and  are  ceasing 
cnore  and  more,  to  be  generally  true.  For,  coming  to 
particulars,  they  have  within  recent  years  ceased  to  hold, 
in  the  case  of  rents,  in  Ireland,  no  longer  determined  by 
"ree  contract  and  competition,  and  they  have  long  ceased  to 
lold  in  the  matter  of  wages,  now  determined  by  trade  s- 
mions,  that  is,  by  a  body  of  workers  contracting  with  a 
single  employer,  sometimes — competition  being  suspended 
n  both  camps — with  a  body  of  employers  ;  in  either  case  the 
result  being  different  from  that  under  the  assumption  of  Mill 
md  Eieardo,  of  a  contract  between  individual  employers  and 
individual  workers,  with  mostly  competition  between  the 
(Vorkers  to  get  work,  and  occasionally  between  employers  to 
jet  workers.  There  is  thus  need  of  a  new  theory  of  wages,  and 
ill  the  more  as  Mill  himself,  a  candid  man,  more  in  love  with 
,ruth  than  wedded  to  his  own  theories,  before  his  death  ad- 
mitted the  defect  in  his  theory  of  wages.  And  the  theory 
ihat  we  want  is  one  that  will  rightly  interpret  the  facts, 
jxplain  the  causes,  express  the  laws,  now  actually  operative 
Defore  our  eyes.  Before  writing  out  a  theory  of  distribution 
is  it  might  be,  or  ought  to  be,  it  is,  before  all,  necessary  to 
3e  able  to  write  one  out  for  the  existing  economic  and 
ndustrial  order,  now  and  here,  an  attempt  at  which — in  the 
ieeond  part  of  this  work — has  been  made,  though  to  furnish 
iuch  theory  of  distribution  as  it  now  is,  is  not  the  main 
)bject  of  my  book. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  relativity  of  economic 
ioctrine  to  time  and  social  conditions  we  can  further  see, 
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though  this  time  our  glance  is  forward,  that  if  Co-operative 
Production  should  ever  become  a  general  success  we  should 
require  a  new  theory  of  political  economy,  at  least  so  far  as 
regards  wages,  profits,  and  distribution  generally.  But  given 
the  conditions,  we  can  forescope  the  resulting  economic  order, 
and  solve  by  anticipation  the  chief  problems — some  of 
which  would  even  be  simplified.  The  deductive  method  and 
our  old  Political  Economy  have  at  least  given  us  this 
power,  taught  us  this  much.  Thus,  under  co-operative 
production,  competition  would  only  exist  between  productive 
group  and  productive  group  in  the  same  industry  (because  it 
will  be  a  long  time  indeed  before  all  the  groups  will  merge 
all  competition  and  divide  equally  amongst  all),  normal 
prices  would  be  ruled  as  before,  mainly  by  cost  of  production, 
and  market  price,  by  supply  and  demand, — by  the  varying 
quantities  of  commodities  and  services  offered,  compared 
with  the  varying  wants  and  money  of  purchasers;  that  is, 
there  would  be  competition  in  the  case  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
as  well  as  between  group  and  group,  nation  and  nation ;  but 
contract  would  no  longer  determine  wages  of  individuals  at 
all,  as  it  now  does  in  part,  and  the  only  labourers'  contracts 
would  probably  be  those  relating  to  the  terms  of  admission 
into  their  special  co-operative  associations.  Wages  would 
be  determined  by  fair  division  of  the  total  price  of  product, 
profits  being  absorbed  in  wages,  and  both  together  varying 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  produce  in  conjunction 
with  prices  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  same  point  of  view,  viz.  the  relativity  of  economic 
doctrine,  we  might  usefully  deal  with  a  crop  of  daily  recur- 
ring fallacies  or  confusions  of  thought,  e.g.,  when  the  fixing 
of  rents  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  is  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  '  contrary  to  the  principles  of  political  economy ; '  or 
when  the  attempt  of  trades-unions  to  get  higher  wages  by 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  employer  is  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  '  against  the  laws  of  political  economy.' 
Now,  of  course,  all  can  see  that  the  fixing  of  fair  rents,  or 
the  attempt  to  get  higher  wages  through  union  combina- 
tions, is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
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ut  both  are  indeed  very  decidedly  contrary  to  freedom  of 
ontract  and  competition,  the  assumed  postulates  of  political 
conomy.  It  is  a  somewhat  skilful  form  of  fallacy,  because, 
a.  the  loose  sense  of  the  word  '  principles,'  both  fair  rents  and 
mion-raised  wages  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  political 
conomy,  that  is,  if  the  principles  include  the  postulates  from 
rhich  it  starts.  What  the  objectors  should  say,  but  which  it 
rould  not  suit  them  to  say,  is,  that  they  are  contrary  to  the 
litherto  accepted  postulates  of  political  economy — postulates 
00  widely  assumed,  even  by  Eicardo  and  Mill,  as  both  allow, 
rhich  have  been  further  narrowed  since  by  the  actions  of 
enant  farmers  and  trade-unionists,  and  which  will  probably 
le  narrowed  still  more,  even  though  the  alarming  thing 
hould  result,  that  the  principles  of  political  economy  (that 
s,  the  old  postulates)  are  treated  with  less  respect. 

Political  economy  has  itself  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
ightness  or  wrongness,  the  policy  or  impolicy,  of  restricting 
ontracts.  Neither  it  nor  any  other  science  is  competent  to 
:xamine  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  Hence  any  criti- 
ism  of  its  fundamental  postulates  must  come  from  another 
|uarter,  from  a  different  order  of  ideas,  from  the  sciences  of 
)olitics  and  morals.  What  political  economy  has  to  see  to 
s,  that  in  any  given  age,  it  does  not  rashly  lay  down  a 
)ostulate  not  generally  true,  else  it  runs  in  danger  of  being 
inly  a  hypothetical  science,  whose  hypotheses,  and  the  in- 
erences  that  hang  on  them,  are  possibly  only  realised  inside 
Saturn's  rings  or  on  Jupiter's  belts.  Our  present  political 
iconomy,  or  rather  the  orthodox  economy  of  Eicardo  and 
Jill  assumes  general  competition  and  free  contracts ;  but 
hese  two  things  had  in  their  time  no  divine  right  other 
han  the  fact  that  they  generally  existed  (being  partly 
laused  or  kept  up  by  law) ;  they  are  now  becoming  more 
,nd  more  restricted,  one  result  being  that  the  conclusions  of 
he  orthodox  political  economy  will  suffer  through  non- 
lorrespondence  with  facts.  But  political  economy  will  not 
uffer.  It  will  simply  see  to  its  postulates,  and  start  from 
lew  ones,,  possibly  less  general,  but  more  in  agreement  with 
,he  actual  facts. 
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But  a  proposal  might  also  be  contrary  to  a  conclusion  of 
economic  science,  e.g.,  the  proposal  of  '  fair  traders '  to  tax 
imports  in  certain  cases :  which  is  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
that  free-trade,  even  '  one-sided,'  is  best  for  England  on  the 
whole.  The  proposal  here  is  not  contrary  merely  to  a  pos- 
tulate of  poHtical  economy  too  widely  laid  down,  and  one 
which  the  science  is  not  concerned  to  defend,  it  is  contrary 
to  a  theory  of  English  pohtical  economy  logically  deduced 
from  true  principles  aud  facts  indisputable — the  theory, 
namely,  that  protective  duties  would  be  bad  for  the  English 
nation  on  the  whole  ;  first,  because  such  duties  form  a  tax  on 
all  buyers  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class ;  and  secondly, 
because  our  economic  circumstances  are  such  that  the  chief 
and  the  only  considerable  industry  that  needs  any  protection 
against  foreign  competition  could  not  be  protected  without 
raising  the  price  of  corn  and  bread,  so  that  protection  would 
be  chiefly  a  tax  on  the  poorer  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  particularly  of  landlords.  The  argu- 
ment against  protection,  however,  only  applies  in  all  its  force 
and  in  all  its  fulness  to  England  ;  because  if  we  consider  the 
case  of  a  country  that  could  be  undersold  in  its  own  markets 
in  respect  of  each  of  its  staple  productions,  such  country 
would  have  to  choose  between  protection  of  these  industries 
against  the  underselling  foreign  country,  or  general  low 
profits  to  the  home  producer,  and  perhaps,  if  the  under- 
selling country  were  sufficiently  strong,  the  surrender  and 
ruin,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  attacked  home  industries. 
And  a  single  great  producing  and  underselling  nation,  as 
respects  each  industry,  might  suffice  to  dislocate  and  destroy 
all  of  them,  against  which  there  would  seem  no  remedy 
except  to  shut  out  the  superior  nation,  or  at  least  to  neutra- 
lise its  advantage,  by  protective  duties.  To  which  the  abso- 
lute free  trader  replies  that  even  in  such  case  the  home 
industry  would  only  have  to  be  contracted  or  less  profits  sub- 
mitted to.  But  suppose  this  universal,  suppose  each  industry 
contracted,  what  is  the  displaced  labour  and  capital  to  do  ? 
By  the  orthodox  theory  capital  and  labour  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  industries  that  each  country  has  most  advantage  in, 
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and  in  the  case  supposed  there  is  none  in  which  it  has  an 
advantage,  and  no  new  advantageous  one  to  try.  What  is 
to  .be  done  ?  In  such  circumstances,  the  dread  by  each  inte- 
rest of  its  own  ruin  or  injury  has  generally  in  other  countries 
resulted  in  protection,  and  when  a  country  is  under  a  protec- 
tive regime  it  is  for  various  reasons  nearly  impossible  to 
escape  from  it.  This  applies  to  an  old  country  anxious  to 
save  its  old  industries  from  being  destroyed  or  injured, 
but  a  similar  line  of  argument  applies  in  the  case  of  a 
new  and  vigorous  country  or  colony  to  the  nurture  of  an 
industry  for  which  it  is  exceptionally  suited,  but  which 
might  and  probably  would  be  undersold  and  destroyed  at 
its  birth  without  such  fostering.  And  thus  the  free-trade 
argument  only  applies  completely  to  the  circumstances  of 
England,  and  has  to  bend  to  imperious  exigencies  in  the 
cases  of  other  nations — thus  furnishing  another  instance 
of  the  necessity  of  qualifying  economic  theories  by  con- 
siderations of  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
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Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer.     Edited  by  George  St. 

ClaIr.     Second  Series.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.    Edited  by 

his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 
Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Dut,y,     Edited  byhis.  Wife.     Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
The  Authentic  Gospel,  and  other  Sermons.     Edited  by.  George 

St.  Clair.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Three  Books  of  God.     Nature,  History,  and  Scripture.     Sermons, 

Edited  by  George  St.  Clair.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 
DE  JONCOURT  {Madame   J/«w)— Wholesome    Cookery.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 
DE  LONG  {Lteat.-Com.  G.  ^.)— The  Voyage  ofthe  '  Jeannette.'   The 

Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.      Edited  by  his  Wife,   Emma  de  Long.     With 
.    Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on  woQd.and  stone..:  2  vols.   DemySyo. 

Z6s. 

(Democracy  in  the  Old  World  and  THEiN?w.  .By  ,tlie  Author  of  'The 

Suez.Canal,  the  Eastern  Question,,  and  Abyssinia,'  &c.   Small  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

DEVEREUX  {W.  Cope)  R.N.,  Tr^.^.i".— Fair  Italy;  the  Riviera 

and  Monte  Carlo.     Comprising  a  Tour  through  North  and  South  Italy  and 

Sicily,  with  a  short  account  of  Malta.  ..Crown  8vo...6i. 

Doing  and  Undoing.  A  Story.   By  Mary  Chichele.    i  vol.   Crown  Svo. 
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DOWDEN {Edward)  ZZ.Z?.— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 
and  Art.     Seventh  Edition.     Post  8vo.  12s. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.     Third  Edition.     Large  post 
8vo.  6j. 

JD  UFFIELD  {A.  J.) — Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commentators 
With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy 
book  for  general  readers.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  dd. 

DU  MONCEL  (Count) — The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 
Phonograph.     With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

DURUY  (F/r/^r)— History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 
Edited  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  with  nearly  3,000  Illustrations.  4to.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  and  III.  in  6  Parts,  30^.  each  volume. 

EDGEWORTH  {F.  y.)— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.     Demy  8vo.  "Js.  6ii. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 
In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  dd. 

Education  Library.     Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 
By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     3^-.  ()d. 

Old  Greek  Education.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A.    Second 

Edition.  3^.  dd. 
School  Management  ;   including  a  General  View  of  the  Work  of 

Education,    Organization,    and    Discipline.      By  Joseph   Landon.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  8yo.  ds. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.    Crown  8vo.  55. 

ELYOT  {Sir  Thomas) — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A. , 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols.     Fcp.  4to.  50J. 

EMERSON'S  {Ralph  Waldo)  Life.      By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

[English  Copyright  Edition.]     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

Enoch,  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Translation. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  the  'Evolution  of  Christianity.' 
Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

ERANUS.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 
Metres.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2,s. 

E  VANS  (Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

'FAN  KIVAE'  AT  Canton  before  Treaty  Days,  i 825-1 844.     By 

An  Old  Resident.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  5j. 

FEIS  {Jacob) — Shakspere  and  Montaigne  :  An  Endeavour  to  Explain 
the  Tendency  of  Hamlet  from  Allusions  in  Contemporary  Works.  Crown 
8vo.  <,s. 

FLECKER  {Rev.  EUezer) — Scripture  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
yi  6d.       . 
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FLOREDICE  (IV.  IT.)— A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo.  5j. 

FOWLE  {Rev.  T.  W.) — The  Divine  Legation  of  Christ.  Crown 
Svo.  7j. 

Frank  Leward.     Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.     Crown  Svo.  7^.  Gd. 

FULLER  {Rev.  Morris) — The  Lord's  Day  ;  or,  Christian  Sunday.    Its 

Unity,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetual  Obligation.  Sermons.  Demy  Svo. 
lar.  6d. 

GARDINER  {Samuel  R.)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  Svo.  gj. 

GARDNER   {Dorsey)  ■ —  Quatre   Bras,    Ligny,    and   Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  iSlJ.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy 
Svo.  i6x. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.     A  Critical  Investigation  of 

Chapters  I.  to  IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter.  Demy  Svo. 
T.OS.  6d. 

GENNA  {£.) — Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some  Chap- 
ters on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.    Small  crown  Svo.  2J.  6d. 

GEORGE    {Henry) — Progress   and  Poverty  :    an   Inquiry   into   the 

Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition.  Post  Svo.  "js.  6d.  Cabinet 
Edition,  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

***  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  Is. 

Social  Problems.     Crown  Svo.  55. 

*^*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  paper  covers.  Is. 

GIBSON  (James  V.) — Journey  to  Parnassus.  Composed  by  Miguel 
DE  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Spanish  Tekt,  with  Translation  into  English 
Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes  by.     Crown  Svo.  I2s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith 

and  others.     Medium  Svo.  izs. 
GLOVER  (F.)  M.A.—Ex-EMVLP,  Latina.    A  First  Construing  Book,  with 

Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Second 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  2s. 

GOLDSMID  (Sir  Francis   Henry)  Bart,    Q.C.,   M.P.—M%uom  of. 

Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

GOODENOUGH  (Commodore  J.  (?.)— Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel  Engraved 
Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  S^. 

GOSSE    (Edmund)— STvmns    in    the    Literature    of    Northern 

Europe.     New  Edition.     Large  post  Svo.  6s. 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 

English  Poetry.     Demy  Svo.  io.f.  6d. 
GOULD  {Rev.  S.  Baring)  tI/.^.— Germany,  Present  and  Past.     New 

and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo.  p.  6d. 
GOWAN  (Major    Walter   E.)  -  A.   Ivanoff's    Russian     Grammar 

(i6th  Edition).     Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of  Students  of  the 

Russian  Language.     Demy  Svo.  6s. 
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GOWER  (Lord  Jionald)^-M.Y  Reminiscences.     Cheap  Edition,   with 

Portrait,     Large  crown  8vo.  'Js.  6d, 

GRAHAM  ( William).  M.A. — The  Creed  of-Sciencej. Religious,  Moral, 

and  Social.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
GREY  {Rowland). — In  Sunny  Switzerland.     A  Tale  of  Six  Weeks. 

Small  crown  8vo.  ^s. 

GRIFFITH  {Thomas)  A.M.— i:-s.-E.   Gospel  of  the^  Divine  Life  :   a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  8vo.  14J. 
GRIMLEY  {Rev.  H.  M)  M.A. — Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 

Spiritual'  Body,  the  Unseen  World,   and   the   Divine  Humanity. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

G.S.B.—  A.  Study   of   the    ProloguE'  and  Epilogue,  in  English 

Literature,  from  Shakespeare  to  Dryden.     Crown  Svo.  5-f. 
GUSTAFSON{Axel)—'YTiE.  Foundation  of  Death.     A  Study  of  the 

Drink  Question.     Third  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  5^. 

HAECKEL  {Prof.  Ernst) — The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals^ 
2  vols.     Third  Edition.     Post  Svo.  32J. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.  32J. 
A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  Svo.  yj.  td. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.     With   a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  Svo.  ^s. 
Half-Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  (Ashford  Owen). 
Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men:   a  Book  for  Soldier's  and  Sailors. 

By  the  late  ChArles  Kingslky. 
Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  von 

Moltke. 
English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 
London  Lyrics.  ,  By  F.  Locker. 
Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes. 

HARRIS  ( William) — The  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment^    Demy  Svo.  1$^. 

HARROP  {Robert) — Bolingbroke.  A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 
Demy  ,8vo.  14J,  ,      . .     .  , .     .    , 

HART  {Rev.  J.  W.  T.) — Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot.  A  Char- 
acter-Study.   Crown  Svo.  y.  6d.  .  ,    . ; . 

HAWEIS  {Rev.  H.  R)  J/.^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil  — :  Crirne  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Reci;eation, — -  The 
Sabbath.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  Sj. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Speech  IN  Season.    Fiftl;  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5^-. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  Edition.    Fop.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
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HA  WKINS  (Edwards  Comerford)  —  Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons- 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8vo.  (,s. 

HAWTHORNE  {Nathaniel)^\No^-K.'S..     Cbm'plete    in  i2' vols.     Larse- 
post  8vo.  each  vol.  7/.  dd. 
Vol.  I.  TwicE-ToLD  Tales. 

II.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  The  Snow  Image. 
■      IV.  The  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood Tales,  and  Grandfather's  Chair. 
V.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.  The  Marble  Faun.     (Transformation.) 
VII.  &  VIII.  Our  Old  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 
IX.  American  Note-Books. 
X.  French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 

XI.  Septimius   Felton,   The   Dolliver    Romance,    Fanshawe,   and, 
in  an  appendix.  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.  Tales  and   Essays,    and   other  Papers,  with  a  Biographical. 
Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 

HA  YES  {A.   A.)  Jun.—l^'Ew   Colorado   and  the    Santa  Fe  Trail. 

With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Square  8vo.  gs, 

HENNESSY {Sir  John  Eope)—RAi,EGB:  in  Ireland,  with  his  Letters 
ON  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown. 
8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  los.  6d.  '      ' 

HENRY  {Philip) — Diaries  and  Letters.-  Edited  by  Matthew  Henry 
Lee,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo.  -7^.  dd. 

HIDE  {Albert) — The  Age  to  Come.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HIME  {Major  H,  W.  Z.)  j?.^.— Wagnerism  :  a  Protest.  Crown  8vo.. 
2s.  6d. 

Zffl\^r<9iVr(/)— The  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.     Fop.  8vo.  is. 

Life    a*^d    Letters'.'  With"  an  Iriti^duction'by  Sir  W.  yv.  Gull,. 

Bart.,    and   Portrait   engraved   on    Steel   by   C.   H.  Jeens.     Fifth   Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.     Selections  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late 
James  Hinton.     Edited  by  Caroline  H.(iDD0N.     Second  Edition.     Crown. 
8vo.  5J-. 
The  Law  Breaker  and  The  .  Coming  of  the  ■  Law.  -  Edited  by 
Margaret  Hinton.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse;    or,   Twelve   Years   of  a  Soldier's   Life 
in  India;     Being  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major  W.  S.  R.  Hodson.. 
'  With  a  vindication  frdiii   the  attack  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.     Edited  by  his 
brother,  G.  H.  HodSON,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  ^s. 

HOLTHAM  (E.    G^.)— Eight   Years   in   Japan,   1873-1881.      Work, 

Travel,  and  Recreation,     With  3  Maps.     Large  Ctown  8vo.  gj. 
HoMOLdGYbF    Economic    Justice:    An    JEssay  by  an   East   India. 

Merchant.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 
-.SOC'i'jS'ie.  (i/fl>3j)-v-LiTTLE  Dinners  :. How    to    Serve  them  with 

Elegance  and  Economy.     Eighteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2,s.  dd. 
Cookery  for,  Inyalids,., Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 

Children.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2j.  bd. 
Every-Day   Meals.     Being  Economical  and    Wholesome  Recipes- 

for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.     Sixth  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  2s.  dd. 
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HOPKINS  {Ellice)—WoK-K  amongst  Working  Men.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3^-.  6d. 

HOSPITALIER  {E.) — The   Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 
Translated  and  Enlarged  by  JULins  Maier,  Ph.D.     2  vols.     Second  Edition, 
revised,   with  many  additions  "and  numerous  Illustrations.     DemySvo.  \2s.  td. 
each  volume. 
Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 

II. — Telephone  :  Various  Applications  :  Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy. 

•Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  A  Layman.  Small  crown 
8vo.  3^.  dd. 

HUGHES  {Henry) — The  Redemption  of  the  World.  Crown  8vo. 
3J.  td. 

HUNTINGFORD  {Pev.  E.)  D.C.Z.  — The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  8vo.  gs. 

HUTCHINSON  {H) — Thought  Symbolism  and  Grammatic  Illu- 
sions :  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Purpose,  and  Material  of  Speech. 
Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

HUTTON (Pev.  Charles  P.) — Unconscious  Testimony  ;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HYNDMAN  {H.  J/".)— The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 
England.     Large  crown  8vo.  8j.  (>d. 

IM  THUPN  {Everard  F.) — Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.     Being 

Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana.     With 
53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo.  \%s. 

JACCOUD  {Prof.  S.) — The  Curability  and  Treatment  of  Pulmo- 
nary Phthisis.-  Translated  and  Edited  by  Montagu  Lubbock,  M.D. 
Demy  8vo.  15J. 

Jaunt  in  a  Junk  :  A  Ten  Days'  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.  Large  crown 
8vo.  7j.  6d. 

JENKINS  {E.)  and  RAYMOND  (/)— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

JENNINGS  {Mrs.  Vaughan) —  Rahel  :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  Large 
post  8vo.  7j.  6d. 

JERVIS  {Rev.  W.  Henley) — The  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revo- 
lution. A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.     Demy  8vo.  \%s. 

JOEL  {£.) — A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  Definitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Tei-ms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  in 
British  Standards  ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 

JOHNSTONE  {C.  P.)  J^^.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  Crown  8vo. 
•]s.  6d. 
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JOLLY  {William)  F.R.S.E. —loBSi  Duncan,  Scotch  Weaver  and 
Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  With 
Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  gj. 

JONES  (C.  A?) — The  Foreign  Freaks   of  Five  Frieni>s.     With  30 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

JOYCE  {P.  W.)  LL.D.  &-C.—0-LD  Celtic  Romances.  Translated  from 
the  Gaelic.     Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

KAUFMANN {Rev.  M.)  B.A. — Socialism:  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,, and 

its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

KA  Y  {David) — Education  and  Educators.     Crown  8vo.  "js.  dd. 

KA  Y  (Joseph) — Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Sj. 

KEMPIS   {Thomas  i)— Of   the   Imitation  of   Christ.      Parchment 

Library  Edition,    parchment   or  cloth,   6j.  ;  vellum,    7j.   bd.     The  Red   Line 
Edition,    fcp.   8vo.    red  edges,    2s.    dd.      The    Cabinet  Edition,    small  8vo. 
cloth  limp,  \s.  ;    or  cloth  boards,  red  edges,   \s.  bd.     The  Miniature  Edition, 
32mo.  red  edges,  is. 
*^*     All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT  (C)— Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  Assumptione  Epigramma. 
In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.     Fcp.  4to.  ly. 

KETTLE  WELL  {Rev.  S.)  M.  A.— Thomas  A  Kempis  and  the. 
Brothers   of  Common   Life.     2   vols.    With  Frontispieces.    Demy  8to. 

*^*  Also  an  Abridged  Edition  in  i  vol.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  p.  6d. 
KIDD  {Joseph)  M.D.—'Ys.s.  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;   or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ts. 

KINGSFORD  {Anna)  M.D.—The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.     A  Treatise 

advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  Race.     Small  crown. 

8vo.  2s. 
KINGSLEY  {Charles)  tI/.^.— Letters  and   Memories   of   his  Life., 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  Two   Steel  Engraved  Portraits  and  Vignettes. 

Fifteenth  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 
*  *  Also  a  People's  Edition  in  i  vol.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
All   Saints'   Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 

Harrison.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
I         True  Words  for  Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors 

Libraries.     Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
KNOX  {Alexander  ^.)-The  New  Playground  ;    or,  Wanderings  in 

Algeria.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo.  ts. 
LA  ND  ON  I  rosefik)— ^cuoo^  Management;  including  a  General  View 

of  Ae  Work  of  Education,  Organisation,    and   Discipline.      Third   Edition.. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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I.A  URIE  {S.  S.) — The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

LEE  {Rev.  F.  G.)  Z>.C.Z.— The  Other  World;   or,  Glimpses  of  the 

Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  15j-. 
Letters    from   an    Unknown    Friend.      By  the  Author   of  '  Charles 

Lowder.'     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleaver.     Fop.  8vo.  Is. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo.  y.  6ci. 

LE  WARD  {Frank) — Edited  by  Chas.  Bampton.     Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

LEWIS  {Edward  Dillon) — A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.     Demy  8vo.  2ls. 

LILLIE  {Arthur)  M.R.A.S. — The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha.  Contain- 
ing an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  lS8l.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6j. 

LLOYD  {  Walter) — The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 

Redemption.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

LONSDALE  {Margaret) — Sister  Dora:  a  Biography.     With  Portrait. 

Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

I^OUNSBURY {Tho7nas i?.)— James  Fenimore  Cooper.    With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo.   5^- 

LOWDER  {Charles)— K  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  'St.  Teresa.' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait.     3J.  dd. 

LUCKES  {Eva  C.  E.) — Lectures    on    General   Nursing,  delivered 

to   the  Probationers  of  the  London  Hospital  Training   School  for   Nurses. 
Crown  8vo.  2.s.  6d. 

L  YALL  {  William  Rowe)  D.  D. — Prop^deia  Prophetica  ;  or.  The  Use 
and  Design  of  the  Old  Testament  Examined.  New  Edition,  with  Notices  by 
George  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury.     Demy  Svo. 

LYTTON  {Edward  Bulwer,  Lord) — Life,  Letters,  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  ,  With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  32^. 

MACAULAY{G.  C)— Francis  Beaumont  :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 
8vo.  5^. 

MACCALLUM  {M.  JT.)— Studies  in  Low  German  :  and,  High 
German  Literature.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

MACHIAVELLI {Niccolh)—'S.i%  Life  and  Times.     By  Prof.  Villarl 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  48^-. 
Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Livius.   Translated  from 

the  Italian  by  NiNlAN  HlLL  THOMSON,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo.  \2s. 

The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.    Small  crown 

8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6j. 

MACKENZIE    {Alexander)— Yio^   India    is    Governed.      Being  an 

Account  of  England's  work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo.  zs. 

MACNAUGHT  {Rev.  John)— Q,wsK  Domini:   An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 

Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsec^uent  History, 
Demy  Svo.  14J. 
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MACWALTERAJReu.  G.  5.)— Life  of  Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati 
(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).     2  vols.     Demy  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  \2s. 

MAGNUS  (Mrs.) — About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo.  6s. 

MAIR  {R.  S.)  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.—TnE  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

MALDEN  {Henry  Elliot) — Vienna,  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  .September  12,  1683,  by 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Crown  8vo.  4J.  td. 

Many  Voices. — A  Volume   of  Extracts   from  the  Religious  Writers  of 

Christendom,  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Biographical 
Sketches.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  ds. 

MARKHAM  {Copt.  Albert  Hastings)  i?. TV.— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 

a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1875-6.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ts. 

Marriage  and  Maternity;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.     Small 

crown  8vo.  4^.  bd. 

MARTINEAU  (Gertrude) — Outline    Lessons   on  Morals.      Small 

crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
MA  UDSLE  Y  {H.)  M.B.—'Boby  and  Will.    Being  an  Essay  Concerning 

Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological  Aspects.    8vo.  12s. 

McGRATH  (Terence) — Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2.s. 

MEREDITH  (M.  A.)  —  Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Denison.    32mo.  is.  6d. 

MILLER  (Edward)— Ts^   History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.    2  vols.    Large  post  8vo.  25^. 
The    Church    in   Relation    to  the    Statk     Large  crown  8vo. 
•js.  6d. 

MINCHIN(J.  (?.)— Bulgaria  since  the  War:  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo.  zs.  dd. 

MITCHELL  (Lucy  M.)—K  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.    With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  six  Plates  in  Phototype.    Super  royal,  42^. 
Selections  from  Ancient  Sculpture.     Being  a  Portfolio  contain- 
ing Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  36  Masterpieces  of  Ancient  Art,  to  lUus- 
trate  Mrs.  Mitchell's  '  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.      i8j. 

MITFORD  (Bertram)— Th^ovgh  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battlefields 
and  its  People.     With  five  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  14^-. 

MOCKLER  (E )— A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 
spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.     Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 
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MOLESWORTH  ( W.  Nassau)— Tii\s,Tovy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land FROM  1660.     Large  crown  8vo.  7j.  6cl. 

MORELL  {/.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

MORRIS  {George)- — The  Duality  of  all  Divine  Truth  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  For  God's  Self-Manifestation  in  the  Impar- 
TATiON  of  the  Divine  NATURE  TO  Man.    Large  Crown  8vo.  Is.  dd. 

MORSE  {E.  S.)  R/I.D.— First  Book  of  Zoology,  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  2s.  6(i. 

MULL  {Matt/lias) — Paradise  Lost.     By  John  Milton.     Books  I.-VJ. 

The  Mutilations  of  the  Text  Emended,  the  Punctuation  Revised,  and  all  Col- 
lectively Presented,  with  Notes  and  Preface ;  also  a  Short  •  Essay  on  the 
Intellectual  Value  of  Milton's  Works,  &c.     Demy  8vo.  6s. 

MURPHY  {/.  N.) — The  Chair  of  Peter  j  or,  the  Papacy  Considered 

in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.    Demy  8vo.  i8j. 

NELSON  {J.  H.)  M.A.—K  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  of 
the  HindO  Law.     Demy  8vo.  gj-. 

NE  WMAN  ( Cardinal) — Characteristics    from    the    Writings   of. 

Being    Selections    from    his   various    Works.     Arranged    with   the   Author'^s 
personal  Approval.     Sixth  Edition.     With  Portrait      Crown  8vo.  6s. 
*^*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can  be  had,  2s.  6d. 

NE  WMAN  (Francis  William) — Essays  on  Diet.     Small  crown  8vo.  is. 

2S. 

New  Truth   and   the   Old  Faith  :    Are   they   Incompatible?    By 

a  Scientific  Layman.     Demy  8vo.  JOs.  6d. 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

NICHOLSON  {Edward  Byron) — The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.    Demy  8vo.  gj-.  6d. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 
Demy  8vo.  12s. 

NICOLS  {Arthur)  F.G.S.,  ER.G.S.—Cka-pteks  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  ;  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palasontology 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

NOES  {Marianne) — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing  the 
First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo.  2J-.  6d. 

Nuces  :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo.  each  is. 
*J^  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together  in  cloth,  3^. 

OATES  {Frank)  F.R.G.S. — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls. 

A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Gates,  B.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  21s. 

OGLE  { W.)  M.D.,  F.R.  C.P. — Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animal& 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo.  \2s.  6d. 
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O'IfA  GAN  {Lord)  K.P.—  Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses.    Large 

crown  ovo.  7^-.  dd. 

OKEJV  {Zorenz)  Life  of.— By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the  Professor, 
trom  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

aMEARA  {Kameen)~Y-KED^-sAC  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 
his  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.  Small  crown 
8vo.  5j. 

OSBORNE  {Rev.  W.  ^.)— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.     A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.  S^-. 

OTTLEY  {ILenry  Bickerstefh)—'Inn  Great  Dilemma  :  Christ  His  own 

Witness  or  His  own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
3^.  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

OWEN{F.  J/:)_John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  8vo.  ts. 
Across  the  Hills.     Small  crown  8vo.  ix.  dd. 

OWEN  {Rev.  Robert)  B.D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum;  or.  Book  of 
Saints.     With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.     Demy  8vo.  \%s. 

OXENHAM  {Rev.  F.  Nutcombe) — What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment?  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils.     Crown  8vo.  2.s.  6d. 

OXONIENSIS — Romanism,   Protestantism,   Anglicanism.      Being  a 

Layman's  View  of  some  Questions  of  the  Day.  Together  with  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Littledale's  '  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Small 
crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

PALMER  {the  late  William) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in  1840-41. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal  Newman.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  8j.  6d. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  series  of  Compositions  from  Fresco- 
Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Provost 
Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow,  M.A.  With  Coloured 
Plates,  folio,  42^.  ;  or  with  plain  plates,  folio,  25J. 

Parchment  Library.    Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  ^s.  6d.  each  volume. 
Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift.    With 
a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and  Portrait. 

English  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Discourses.     Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.   . 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.      Edited  by  Ernest 

Myers. 
The  Book  of  Psalms.   Translated  by  the  Eev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 

DOBSON. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.     Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 
English  Lyrics.    , 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

The  Sonnets   of    John  Milton.      Edited  by  Mark    Pattison. 

With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

French  Lyrics.     Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saintsbury. 

With  miniature  Frontispiece,  designed  and  etched  by  H.  G.  Glindoni. 
Fables   by  Mr.    John   Gay.      With  Memoir  by  Austin   Dobson, 

and  an  etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil-sltetch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
tion,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year;  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  etched  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keble, 
after  the  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth    Century    Essays.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 

DOBSON.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema. 
Etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan    Poe's    Poems.     With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 

Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 
Shakspere's   Sonnets.      Edited    by   Edward    Dowden.     With  a 

Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English   Odes.      Selected   by    Edmund   Gosse.       With   Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A. 
Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  Thomas  A.  Kempis.    A  revised 

Translation.      With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a   Design  by  W.  B. 
Richmond. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.    With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece-, 
\*  The  above  Volumes  may  also  bei  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PARSLOE     {Joseph)  —  Our    Railways.       Sketches,    Historical    and 

Descriptive.     With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

PASCAL  {Blaise) — The  Thoughts  of.     Translated  from  the  Text  of 

AuGUSTE  MOLINIER  by  C.  Kegan  Pahl.    Large  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment  antique,  or  cloth,  \is.  ;  vellum,  15J. 

PA  UL  ( C.  Kegan) — Biographical  Sketches.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

PA  UL  {Alexander) — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  Frequent  General  Elections.  Small  crown  8vo.  3^-.  (>d. 

PEARSON  {Rev.  .S".)— Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscar) — The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.     Second  Edition,  large  crown  8vo.  gj. 

PETERS  {F.  H.) — The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PHIPSON {E.)—1-R^  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time.  liicludipg 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  aiid  Insects.     Large  post  8vo.  <)S. 
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PIDGEON  {£>.) — ^An    Engineer's    Holiday  ;    or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  0°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.   Large  crown  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

Old  World  Questions  and  New  World  Answers.  Large  crown 
8vo,  Js.  6d,  • 

Plain  Thoughts   for  Men.     Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Foresters' 

Hall,  Clerkenwell,  during  the  London  Mission,, 1 884.     Crown  8vo.   is.  6d. ; 
paper  covers,   is. 

FOE  {Edgar  Allan) — Works  of.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir 
by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  In  6  vols,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes. 
Large  crown  8vo.  6f.  eaph  vol. 

POPE  {J.  Buckingham) — Railway  Rates  and  Radical  Rule.  Trade 
Questions  as  Election  Tests.     Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

PRICE  {Prof.  Bonamy) — Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy. 

Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of   Oxford. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  5j-. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).  Old  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  EXELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.     Eighth  Edition.     One  vol.  15J. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart, 
and  Rev.  H.  T.  ROBJOHNS.    Fourth  Edition.     Two  vols.  i8j. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave,  and  Homilies  by 
Rev  Prof  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson, 
Rev!  S.  R.  AiDRiDGE,  LL.B,,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.  Fourth 
Edition.     15J. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev  R.  Winterbotham,LL.B.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Proht,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  15J. 
Deuteronomy.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Ors,  B.D., 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  15^. 
Toshua      Bv  Rev.  T-  J-  Lias,  M.A.     With  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 

\  ■•     Aldridge;    LL.B.,     Rev.  R.   Glover,    Rev    E.    De  Pressens^,  D.IX, 

K  Rev    T  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.;  and  an  Introduction  by 

the  Rev,  A.  Plummer,  M.A.     Fifth  Edition.     12s.  6cl. 

'  Judges  and  Ruth.     By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Rev.  J. 

MORISON  D.D;     With   Homiliesby  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.   F.  W, 

t  XS^  ul,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson. 

I  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

i  I  Samuel.    By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P- Smith,  D.D.    With  Homili^ 

■     •  by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale, 

Sixth  Edition.     15^. 

£  2 
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Pulpit  Commentary  (The).     Old  Testament  Series — continued. 

I  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  HAMifOND,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E  De  PRESSENsfi,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  A. 
Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Jiev.  J,  Urquhart. 
Fourth  Edition.     \^s. 

1  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A., 
Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield,  M  A.,  and  Rev.  Richard 
Glover.     15J. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood, 
B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition.     One  vol.  12s.  6d. 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  I.).  Bythe  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  S. 
Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev..  D.  Young,  B.A.  Second 
Edition,      l^s. 

Jeremiah  ("Vol.  IL),  and  Lamentations.  By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  B.A.     i5j-. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).      New  Testament  Series. 

St.  Mark.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Lichfield.  With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
A.  Muir,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.     Fourth  Edition.     2  Vols.  21s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  E.  Johnson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.     Second  Edition.     Two  vols.  21s. 

I  Corinthians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.  With  Homi- 
lies by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Thomas,  D.D., 
Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  H. 
Bremner,  B.D.     Second  Edition,    'lis: 

PUSEy  (Z*;^.)— Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from  Advent 
TO  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  published  Sermons  of  the  late  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

RADCLIFFE  {Frank  R.  Y.) — The  JJew  Politicus.    Small  crown  8vo. 

25.  6d.  .  . 

RANKE  (Leopold  von) — Universal  History.  The  Oldest  Historical 
GroupofNations  and  the  Greeks.    Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero.     Demy  8vo. 

\(iS. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo.  is.  6d.      • 

'  RENDELL  (/.  it/;)— Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 
With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.     Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  dd. 
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REYNOLDS  {Rev.  J.  Jf^)— The  Supernatural  in  Nature,  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  \a,s. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.    Third  and  Enlarged  Edition. :  Crown 
8vo.  6j. 

The   Mystery    of  the   Universe  :    Our  Common   Faith.     Demy 

8vo.  I4r. 

RIB OT  {Prof.  Th.) — Heredity:  a  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown 
8vo.  gj. 

RIMMER  (  William)  M.D.—Av.t  Anatomy  :  A  Portfolio  of  81  Plates. 
Folio,  70J.  nett. 

ROBERTSON  (The  late.  Rev.  F.    IV.)  M.A.—Ufe  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A. 
I.     Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
8vo.  Js.  6d. 
II.     Library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait.      1 2s. 
III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  l  vol.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Cheltenham, 

Oxford,  and  Brighton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  3J.  6if. 

Notes  on  Genesis.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo. 

Ss.  6d. 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  S^f. 
Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.     A  New 

Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 
An    Analysis    of    Tennyson's    'In    Memoriam.'    (Dedicated   by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcp.  8vo.2j. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 
of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half-morocco. 
*  *  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  zs.  6d. 
ROMANES  (G.  /)— Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.     With  a  Posthu- 
mous Essay  on  Instinct,  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.     Demy  8vo.  12s. 
ROSMINI  SERB  ATI  (A.)  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity— Lif-e. 

By  G.  Stuart  MacWalter.     2  vols.   8vo.         [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  12s. 
Rosmini's  Origin  of  Ideas.     Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition 

of  the  Nuovo  Saggio.     SuW  origine  delle  idee.     3  vols.     Demy  8vo.  16^  each. 
Rosmini's  Psychology.    3  vols.     Demy  8vo.     [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  i6j. 
Rosmini's   Philosophical  System.    Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Demy  8vo.  i6j. 
RULE  (Martin)  M.A.—The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm   Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the  Britains.    2  vols.    Demy 
8vo.  32J. 
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SAMUEL  (Sydney  M.) — Jewish  Life  in  the  East.     Small  crown  8vo. 

y.  6d. 
SARTORIUS  {Ernestine)— 'Ytsxex.   Months   in  the   Soudan.    With 

1 1  Full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  14^. 
SAYCE  {Rev.  Archibald  Henry) — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Language.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.    Large  post  8vo,  2.1s. 
Scientific  Layman.      The  New  Truth   and  the  Old  Faith  :   are  they 

Incompatible  ?    Demy  8vo.  loj-,  (td. 
SCO  ONES  {W.  Baptiste) — Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters: 

A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the  Paston 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  ds. 

SEE  {Prof.  Germain) — Bacillary  Phthisis  of  the  Lungs.  Translated 
and  Edited  for  English  Practitioners,  by  William  Henry  Weddell, 
M.R.C.S.     Demy8vo. 

SHILLITO  {Rev.  Joseph) — ^Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 
Privileges.     A  Book  for  Young  Women.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  bd. 

SHIPLEY  {Rev.  Orhy)  M.A. — Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation 
TO  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses 
delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World, 
Demy  8vo.  I2j. 

SIDNE  Y  {Algernon) — A  Review.  By  Gertrude  M.  Ireland  Black- 
burne.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 
Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  'Memorials  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulx.'  Cheap  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  4f.  dd. 

Skinner  (James).     A  Memoir.     By  the  Author  of  '  Charles    Lowder.' 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carter,  and  Portrait.     Large  crown  8vo. 
7^.  (>d. 
*^  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.   3^.  dd. 

SMITH  {Edward)  M.D.,  LL.B.,  i?:i?..S'.— Tubercular  Consumption 
IN  ITS  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6r. 

SPEDDING  {James)— 'R.wfiKws  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.     Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
Evenings  with  a  Reviewer  ;   or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay.      With  a 
Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  i&s. 

STAPFER  {Paul) — Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity  :  Greek  and 
Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.     Translated  by  Emily  J. 
Carey.     Large  post  8vo.  12s. 
STATHAM  {F.  Reginald)— Fkek  Thought  and  True  Thought.     A 

Contribution  to  an  Existing  Argument.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
STEVENSON  {Rev.   W.  F.) — Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The    Hymn  Book  consists  of   Three  Parts :— I.  For  Public  Worship. — 

II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.  For  Children. 
Small  Edition,  cloth  limp,  lod. ;  cloth  boards,  is. 
Large  Type  Edition,  cloth  limp,  is.  3d.  ;  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

Stray  Papers  on  Education  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.  By  B.  H. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  y.  6d, 
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STREATFEILD  {Rev.  G.  S.)  J^^.— Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 

Large  crown  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

STRECKER-  WISLICENUS—O'&.qksic  Chemistry.     Translated  and 

Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  J. 
Greenaway,  F.I.C.     Demy  8vo.  2ij. 

Study   of   the   Prologue  and    Epilogue,  in    English   Literature, 
FROM  Shakespeare  to  Dryden.     By  G.  S.  B.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

SULLY  {James)  M.A. — Pessimism:  a  History  and  a  Criticism,    Second 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.  14^. 

SUTHERST  {Thomas). — Death  and  Disease  Behind  the  Counter. 

Crown  8vo.  \s.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  is. 

SWEDE NB ORG  {Einan.) — De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei,  ubi  Agitur  de 

TELLURIS  ORTU,  PaRADISO  et  ViVARlO,  TUM  DE  Primogeniti  seu  Adami 
Nativitate,  Infantia,  et  Amore.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

SYME    {David) — Representative    Government    in    England  :    its 

Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  ds. 

Tacitus's  Agricola  :   A  Translation.     Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  dd. 
TAYLOR  {Rev.  Isaac)— Tk^  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.     With  numerous  Tables  and  Facsimiles.    2  vols. 

Demy  8vo.  36^. 
TA  YLOR  {Jeremy) — The  Marriage  Ring.     With  Preface,  Notes,  and 

Appendices. "  Edited  by  Francis  Burdett  Money  Coutts.     Small  crown 

8vo.  2s.  6d. 
TAYLOR  {Sedley)—?ROvn  Sharing  between  Capital  and  Labour. 

To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial  Partnership  at  the  "Whit- 
wood  Collieries,  by  Archibald  and  Henry  Briggs,  with  Remarks  by  Sedley 
Taylor.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Thirty  Thousand   Thoughts.      Edited  by  the   Rev.   Canon  Spence, 
Rev   T   S   EXELL,  and  Rev.  Charles  Neil.     6  vols.  Super-royal  8vo. 
■  ■'■  [Vols.  I.,  IL,  and  III.  now  ready,  ibJ.  each. 

THOM  {John  Hamilio7i)—LAyNS  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

TIDMAN  {Paul  i^)— Gold  and  Silver  Money.  Part  I.— A  Plain 
Statement.  Part  II.— Objections  Answered.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
\s, 

TIPPLE  {Rev.  S.  .^.)— Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.  Prayers 
and  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  its. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  /)— A  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

TRANT  ( mmam)—TRABE  Unions  :  Their  Origin  and  Objects,  Influ- 
ence and  Efficacy.     Small  crown  Svo.  i^.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  is. 

TREMENHEERE   {H.    Seymour')  C.B.—K   Manual   of  the  Prin- 

aPL^  OF   GOVERNMENT  Xs   SET  FORTH   BY  THE  AUTHORITIES  OF  ANCIENT 

.    AND  MODERN  TIMES.     New  and  enlarged  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  6^. 
TUKE  {Daniel  Back)  M.D. -Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  In- 
sane in  the  British  Isles.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Large  crown  Svo. 

TWINING  {Louisa)-WoRVinovs%  Visiting  and  Management  during 
Twenty-five  Years.     Small  crown  Svo.  2s. 
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TYLER  (_/)— The  Mystery  of  Being;  or,  What  Do  We  Know? 
Small  crown  8vo.  3^-.  dd. 

UPTON  (Major  R.  D.) — Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia, 
Large  post  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

VACUUS  VIATOR— Ylyisg  South.  Recollections  of  France  and  its 
Littoral.     Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  {H.  Halford) — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.    2  vols.    Demy  Svo.  25^-. 

VILLARI  {Professor) — Niccol6  Machiavelli  and  his  TiMEsi  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  ViUari.     4  vols.    Large  crown  Svo.  48j-. 

VILLIERS  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  i".)— Free  Trade  Speeches  of.  With 
Political  Memoir.  Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.     Deray  Svo,  25J. 

*4f*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  limp  2s.  6d. 

VOGT (Lieut.-Col.  Hermann) — The  Egyptian  War  of  1882.  A  Trans- 
lation.    With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  Svo.  ds. 

VOLCKXSOM  {E.  W.  v.) — Catechism,  of  Elementary  Modern 
Chemistry.     Small  crown  Svo.  y. 

VYNER  (Lady  Mary) — Every  Day  a   Portion.     Adapted   from  the 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood.    Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.     Square  crow  n  Svo.  5J-. 

WALDSTEIN  (Charles)  Ph.D.—T-RE.  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WALLER  (Rev.  C.  B.) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All  Things.  Demy 
Svo.  I2s. 

WALPOLE  ( Chas.  George) — A  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps  and 
Appendices.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WALSHE  ( Walter  Hayle)  M.D. — Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically 
Estimated.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^-.  6d. 

WARD  ( William  George^  Ph.D.  —  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward.  2  vols,  demy 
Svo.  2IJ. 

WARD  ( Wilfrid) — The  Wish  to  Believe  :  A  Discussion  concerning 
the  Temper  of  Mind  in  which  a  reasonable  Man  should  undertake  Religious 
Inquiry.     Small  crown  Svo.   5^. 

WEDDERB  URN  (Sir  David)  Bart.,  M.  /'.—Life  of.  Compiled  from 
his  Journals  and  Writings  by  his  Sister,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Percival.  With  etched 
Portrait,  and  facsimiles  of  Pencil  Sketches.     Demy  Svo.  \\s. 

WEDMORE  (Frederick) — The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.     Post  Svo.  7j-.  6d. 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It.  A  Manual  of  the  Law  affecting 
the  Housing  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Londoners,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  Issued  by  the  Sanitary  Laws  Enforcement  Society. 
Demy  Svo.  \s. 
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WHEWELL  {William)  D.D.—Ris  Life  and  Selections  from  his-. 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.     Demy  8vo.  21s. 

WHITNEY  {Prof.  William  I)wight)~Ess^^-nxLS  of  English  Grammar,, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3«  6d. 

WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  Z).Z>.— Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New  and  Popular 
Edition.      Crown  8vo.  3^-.  dd. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected   from  the  Writings   of  the  late. 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

WILSON  {Lieut-Col.  C.  r.)— The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal  of 
France,  1702-1734.     Demy  8vo.  15^. 

.  WILSON  {Mrs.  R.  F.) — The  Christian  Brothers  :  their  Origin 
AND  Work.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Ven.  Jean. 
Baptiste,  de  la  Salle.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WOLTMANN  {Dr.  Alfred),  and  WOERMANN  {Dr.  Karl)— 
History  of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Vol.  I.  Painting  in 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.i 
28^..;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  30J. 

Word  was  Made  Flesh.  Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  8vo.  \os.  6d. 

WREN  {Sir  Christopher) — His  Family  and  his  Times.  With  Original 
Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Lucy 
Phillimore.     Demy  8vo.  10^.  6d. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A.)— First  Book  of  Botany.    Designed  to  cultivate 

the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.    With  300  Engravings.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

YOUMANS  {Edward L.)  M.D. — A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the- 
Basis  of  the  New  System.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  ^s. 
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;I;;  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

"-'     sition  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 

Glaciers.     By    J.   Tyndall,      LL.D., 

F.R.S.        With      25      Illustrations. 

Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

/II.")Physics  AND  Politics;  or, Thoughts 
'^.^  '  on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  '  Natural  Selection '  and , '  Inheri- 
tance '  to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  4J-. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Eighth  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
.tteir  Relation.     By  Alexander  Bain, 

'"'  LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.   Crown  Svo.   4?. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.  By  Her- 
'bert     Spencer.       Eleventh    Edition. 

—.Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke.  With  31  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.    Crown  Svo.  5^- 

X.  The  Science  of  Lavjt.    By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 

Svo.  5j. 
\  XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 

Terrestrial   and    Aerial    Locomotion. 

By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.     With  117 

Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Crown 
nSvo.  5^. 
;XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 

DARWINISM.      By    Professor    Oscar 
--Schmidt.    With  26  Illustrations.    Sixth 

Edition.   Crown  Svo.  5^. 


XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Eighteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  5j-. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.     Third  Edition. 

"■  -Crown  Svo.  5^. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
AND  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel.  Translation  thoroughly 
revised.  With  100  lUustl-ations.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  J-f- 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage. By  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  5J-. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.    Sixth  Edition.  Crown 

^,— 8v.p.  Sj. 

'OCVlil.  The  Nature  of  Light.     With 

^       ^General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 

^^ — 3y  Dr.   Eugene  Lommel.     With  188 

Illustrations  and   a  Table  of   Spectra 

in  Chromo-lithography.     Third  Edit. 

Crown  Svo.  i,s. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  P.  J.  Van  Beneden. 
With  S3  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  5^. 

XX.  Fermentation.       By    Professor 
-'     -  Schikzenberger.  With  28  Illustrations. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown   Svo.  5^. 
NaCt^THE  Five  Senses  of  Man.     By 
Professor  Bernstein.     With  91  lUus- 

J:rations.  Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 

y"    ■ .  - 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
— RtLATiON  TO  Music.     By  Professor 

Pietro  Blaserna.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
Ss.  > 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
^SIS.     By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.  With  six  Photogra- 
phic Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and  nu- 
merous Engravings  on  Wood.  Crown 
Svo.  6s.  6d. 
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XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of 
THE  Steam  Engine.  By  Professor 
R.  H.  Thurston.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
§yo.  6s,  6d. 

XXV.J  Education  as  a  Science.  By 
\__^Iexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Fourth 
^■Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ^s, 

XX.VI..  The  Hum^n  Species.     By  Prof. 
De  Quatrefages.     Third  Edition. 
Jrlswn  8vo.  Sj. 

XXVlf.  Modern  Chromatics.      With 
pplications  to  Art  and  Industry.    By 
Ogden  N.  Rood.     With  130  original  / 
Illustrations.   Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82 
_^~^  Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

/       8vo.  5^. 

XXIX.'^The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
MjND.      By   H.    Charlton    Bastian, 
Sfrb.     With  numerous   Illustrations. 
^Thitd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.     By  Prof. 
_     Wurtr.      Translated   by   G.    Clemin- 

shaw,  F.C.S.    Third  Edition.    Crown 
8vo.  S^. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Existence  as  they  affect  Animal 
Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5.r. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.     By  Prof.  J. 

,, -Rosenthal.      Third    Edition.      With 
lUustMions.     Crown  8vo.  Sj. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the 
-Ptincfples  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.  With  132  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  5.5. 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  Sj. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes  :  what  they  are 
and  what  they  teach.  By 
Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  S^- 


XXXVI.j '  Suicide  :  an  Essay  on  Com- 
parative Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
H.  Morselli,  Second  Edition.  With 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  ^s, 

XXXVII.    The  Brain  and  its  Func- 
IlONSi    ByJ.  Luys.    Second  Edition. 
■    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5^- 
xkxVIIi:     Myth    and    Science  :    an 
'\Esjsfy.      By   Tito   Vignoli.      Second 
Editiotu     Crown  8vo.  5^- 
XXXIX.  The  Sun.    By  Professor  Young. 
With  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  ^s. 
XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record 
ot  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the 
.^^^ySocial   Hymenoptera.     By   Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M. P.  WithsChromo- 
""  lithographic    Illustrations.        Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo   ^s. 

XLI.  ,!Animal  Intelligence.    By  G.  J. 
/■      Romanes,     LL.D.,     F.R.S.      Third 
—  'Edition.     Crown  8vo.  Sj. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of 
Modern  Physics.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.   5^. 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  Memory  :  an  Essay 

in  the  Positive  Pyschology.     By  Prof. 

Th.  Ribot.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

■^vo.  SJ. 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.      By  N. 

'   Joly.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.     By 

Prof.   Sheldon  Amos.      Third    Edit. 

Crown.  8vo.  ^s. 

XLVI.  Elementary  Meteorology. 
By  Robert  H.  Scott.  Third  Edition. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  5J-. 

XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and 
their  Application  in  the  For- 
mation of  Articulate  Sounds. 
By  Georg  Hermann  von  Meyer. 
With  47  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

XLVIII.  Fallacies  :  a  View  of  Logic 
from  the  Practical  Side.  By  Alfred 
Sidgwick.    Crown  8vo.  S^. 

XLIX.  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants. 
ByAlphonsedeCandoUe.  Crown  8vo. 

L.  Jelly  Fish,  Star  Fish,  and  Sea 
Urchins.  Being  a  Research  on 
Primitive  Nervous  Systems.  By 
G.  J.  Romanes.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 
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BARRINGTON{Caft.  J.  r.)— England 
ON  THE  Defensive  ;  or,  the  Problem 
of  Invasion  Critically  Examined. 
Large  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  7^.  dd. 

BRACKENBURY  {Col.  C.  B.)  R.A. 
— Military  Handbooks  for  Regi- 
mental Officers  : 

I.  Military  Sketching  and  Re- 
connaissance. By  Colonel  F.  J. 
Hutchison  and  Major  H.  G.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Fourth  Edition.  With  15 
Plates.     Small  crown  8vo.  4^. 

II.  The  Elements  of  Modern 
Tactics  Practically  applied  to 
English  Formations.  By  Lieut. - 
Col.  Wilkinson  Shaw.  Fifth  Edit. 
With  25  Plates  and  Maps.  Small 
crown  8vo.  gj. 

III.  Field  Artillery  :  its  Equip- 
ment, Organisation,  and  Tactics.  By 
Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.  With 
12  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

IV.  The  Elements  of  Military 
Administration.  First  Part :  Per- 
manent System  of  Administration. 
By  Major  J.  W.  Buxton.  Small 
crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

V.  Military  Law  :  its  Procedure  and 
Practice.  By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt, 
R.A.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown 
8vo.  4J.  6d. 

VI.  Cavalry  in  Modern  War.  By 
Col.  F.  Chenevix  Trench.  Small 
crown  8vo.  ds. 

VII.  Field  Works.  Their  Technical 
Construction  and  Tactical  Applica- 
tion. By  the  Editor,  Col.  C.  B. 
Brackenbury,  R.A.    Small  crown  8vo. 


BROOKE  [Major  C.  K.)—k  System  op 
Field  Training.     Small  crown  8vo. 


CLERY  (C.)  Lieut. -Col.— yimo-K  Tac- 
tics. With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  gj . 

COL  VILE  (Lieut.-Col.  C.  i^.)— Mili- 
tary Tribunals.     Sewed,  2s.  6d. 

CRAUFURD  [Capt.  H.  J.)— Sugges- 
tions FOR  THE  Military  Train- 
ing of  a  Company  of  Infantry. 
Crown  8vo.  \s.  td. 

HARRISON  (Lieut.-Col.  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  with  pencil,  y.  6d. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  t2s. 

PARR^Capt.  H.  Hallatn)  C.M.G.—Ir'E. 
Dress,  Horses,  and  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crovm  8vo.  is. 

SCJIAW{Col.ff.)— The  Defence  and 
Attack  of  Positions  and  Locali- 
ties. Third  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

WILKINSON  {H.  Spenser)  Capt.  zoth 
Lancashire R.  V. — Citizen  Soldiers. 
Essays  towards  the  Improvement  of 
the'  Volunteer  Force.  Crown  8vo. 
2,s.  6d. 


POETRY. 


ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR— The  Litur- 
gical Poetry  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier. 
With  Translations  into  English  in  the 
Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Digby  S.  Wrangham, 
M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  boards,  21s. 


AUCHMUTY(A.  C.)— Poems  OF  Eng- 
lish Heroism  :  From  Brunanburgh 
to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert. 
Small  crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

A  VIA— The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into   English  Verse  by.      Fcp,   4to. 
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BARING  [T.  C),  M.P.—TvL-E.  Scheme 
OF  Epicurus.  A  Rendering  into 
English  Verse  of  the  Unfinished  Poem 
of  Lucretius,  entitled,  '  De  Rerum 
Natura.'  Fcp.  4to.  7j. 

BARNES  (William)— Vo^us,  of  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  8j.  6d, 

BAYNES  (Rev.  Canon  II.  i?.)— Home 
Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

BEND  ALL  (Gerard) — MusaSilvestris. 
i6mo.  ij.  6d. 

BEVINGTON  (L.  .?.)— Key  Notes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  ^s. 

BILLSON  (C.  y.)— The  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes.  Crown  8vo. 
y.  6d. 

BLUNT  (Wilfrid  Scawen)—Tns  Wind 
and  the  Whirlwind.  Demy  8vo. 
js.  6d. 

BOWEN  (H.  C.)  il/:^.— Simple  Eng- 
lish Poems.  English  Literature  for 
Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts 
I.  II.  and  III.  (>d.  each,  and 
Part  IV.  \s.,  complete  y. 

BRASHER  (Alfred)— Sovm a;  or,  the 
Viceroy  of  Valencia.  A  Comedy  in 
Five  Acts,  Founded  on  a  Story  in 
Scarron.      Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

BRYANT  (W.  C.)  —  Poems.  Cheap 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Small 
crown  8vo.  3J.  dd. 

BYRNNE  (E.  Fairfax)— Woacesii.t  :  a 
Poem.     Small  crown  8vo.  ()S. 

CAILLARD  (Emma  Marie)  —  Char- 
lotte Corday,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  dd. 

-Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
worjking  Magician — Life  is  a  Dream 
—the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8vo.  IOJ-. 

■Camoens  Lusiads.  Portuguese  Text 
with  English  Translation,  by  J.  J. 
Aubertin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo.  IZJ. 


CAMPBELL  (£«««)— SciPHOCLEs.  The 
Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.  Crown 
Svo.  "JS.  6d. 

Castilian  Brothers  (7%?)— Chateau- 
briant,  Waldemar,  Three  Trage- 
dies, and  The  Rose  of  Sicily.  A 
Drama.  By  the  Author  of  '  Ginevra,' 
&c.     Crovm  Svo.  6s. 

CHRISTIAN  (Owen) -FoEus.  Small 
crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus :  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos.  By 
M.  D.  C.     Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

CLARKE  (Mary  Cowden) — Honey  from 
the  Weed.     Verses.     Crown  Svo. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,  The  False  One, 
Agramont  and  Beaumont,  Three 
Tragedies,  and  The  Deformed.  A 
Dramatic  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Ginevra, '  &c.     Crown  Svo.  t,s. 

COXHEAD  (EtheT)—'&i&ji%  and  Babies. 
Imp.  l6mo.  With  33  Illustrations. 
2J-.  (id. 

David  Rizzio,  Bothwell,  and  the 
Witch  Lady.  Three  Tragedies.  By 
the  Author  of  '  Ginevra,'  &c.  Crown 
Svo.  6f. 

DAVIE  (G.  S.)  ^Z>.— The  Garden  of 
Fragrance.  Being  a  complete 
Translation  of  the  Bostan  of  Sadi, 
from  the  original  Persian  into  English 
Verse.    Crown  Svo.  7^.  dd, 

DAFIES(T.IIari)—CATVl.J.VS.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

DENNIS  (y.)  —  English  Sonnets. 
Collected  and  Arranged  by.  Small 
crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

DE  VERE  {^;ii5>-^>')— Poetical  Works: 

I.  The  Search  after  Proser- 
•  PINE,  &c.     6s. 

II.  The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick, 
&c.     6s. 

III.  Alexander  the  Great,  &c, 
6s. 
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DE  VERS  (Aubrey)— conimuti. 

The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,    and 

other    Legends    of   Ireland's    Heroic 

Age.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 
Legends    of    the  '  Saxon    Saints. 

Small  crown  8vo.  6^. 
DILLON  (Arthur)— 'RivEVi   Songs  and 

other    Poems.       With    13    Autotype 

Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery 

May.      Fcp.    4to.    cloth    extra,    gilt 

leaves,  10s.  6d. 
DOBELL  (Mrs.  ^»?-a«)— Ethelstone, 

Eveline,  and  other  Poems.     Crown 

8vo.  6j. 
D0BS0N(Ati.stin)—O\JD^o^-L-Dlvm.\s, 

and  other  Verses.      Fourth  Edition. 

l8mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  ds. 
DOMET   {-4^?W)— Ranolf    and    Am- 

ohia  :    a  Dream  of  Two  Lives.     New 

Edition  revised.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo. 

\2S. 

Dorothy  :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac 
Verse.    With  Preface.    Demy  8vo.  5.'. 

DOWDEN  (Edward)  LL.D.—SUA^- 
spere's  Sonnets.  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Large  post  8vo. 
■js.  6d. 

DUTT  (Toru)—K  Sheaf  Gleaned,  in 
French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  lOJ.  6d. 

EDMONDS  (E.  M.)  —  Hesperas. 
Rhythm  and  Rhyme.     Crown  8vo.  ^. 

EDWARDS  (Miss  Betham) —  Vokms, 
Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

ELDRYTH  (Maud)—yiPAQ,Pxe.T,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  crown  8 vo.  y.  6d. 

All  Souls'  Eve,  '  No  God,'  and  other 
Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

ELLIOTT  (Ehenezer),  The  Corn  ,  Law 
Rhymer — Poems.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
the  Rev,  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  %s, 

English  Verse.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton and  R.  H.  Stoddard.  In  5 
vols.     Crown  8vo.  each  f^s. 

1.  Chaucer  to  Burns. 

2.  Translations.  * 

3.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

tury. 

4.  Dramatic   Scenes   and  Charac- 

ters.        ■  ■     ' 

5.  Ballads  and  Romances, 


^ATa'—GATHEREb  Leaves.  Small  crown      % 
8vo.  ? 

EVANS   (^»«^)— Poems    and    Music. 
With    Memorial     Preface     by     Ann 
Thackeray  Ritchie.     Large  crown      )( 
8vo.  Is. 

FORSTER   (the   late   William)— M.lTit.s.       jj 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

G INNER  (Isaac  ^.)~The  Death  of 
Otho,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  5^.   , 

GOODCHILD      (John    A.)  —  Somnia      ^' 
Medici.     Small  crown  8vo.  5s. 

GOSSE  (Edmund  W.)—New  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

GRAHAM  ( William)  —  Two  Fancies,        ! 
and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.  5^-. 

GRINDROD    (Charles)  — Tlavs    from        I 
English     History.      Crown     8vo.        i 

7^.  6d.  jj 

The  Stranger's  Story  and  his  Poem, 
The   Lament  of  Love  :   An   Epi- 
sode of   the   Malvern   Hills,     Small       i 
crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Ui 
GURNEY (Rev.  Alfred)— Thb  Vision  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  5^^. 


Small  crown 


A  Christmas  Faggot. 
Svo.  5^-. 

HELLON(H.  C.)— Daphnis:  a  Pastoral 
Poem.     Small  crown  Svo.  3^.  (>d. 

HENRY  (Daniel)  junr.  —  Under  a 
Fool's  Cap.  Songs.  Crown  Svo. 
bevelled  boards,  5^, 

Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Ginevra,'  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  bs. 

HEY  WOOD  (7.C.)  — Herodias.  A 
Dramatic  ]?oem.  New  Edition  re- 
vised.    Small  crown  Svo.  <,s, 

mCKEY  (E.  H.)^K  Sculptor,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  crown  Svo.  5^. 

HONEYWOOD  (/"aftj,)— Poems.  Dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,:  G.C.B,,  &c.  Small  crown  Svo, 
2j.  6d. 
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■JENKINS  (Rev.  Canon)  —  Alfonso 
Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Conspirator  : 
an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
Small  crown  Svo.  3J.  dd. 

JOHNSON  (Ernie  S.  fT.)— Ilaria,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  crown  Svo.  3 j.6(/. 

KEATS  O/jk)  —  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Arnold.  Large 
crown  Svo.  choicely  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  Portrait  meati  forte. 
Parchment,  or  cloth,  12s. ;  vellum,  l^s. 

KENNEDY  (Capt.  Alexander  W.  M. 
Clark)  —  Robert  the  Bruce.  A 
Poem  :  Historical  and  Romantic. 
With  3  Illustrations  by  James  Faed, 
Junr.  Printed  on  hand -made  paper, 
parchment,  bevelled  boards,  crown 
Svo.  ioj.  td, 

KING  (Edward) — Echoes  from  the 
Orient.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo.  3^,  (>d. 

KING  (Mrs.  Hamilton) — The  Disciples. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Notes. 
Crown  Svo.  5J-. 

A  Book  OF  Dreams.    Crown  Svo.  3j.6rf. 

KNOX  (The  Hon.  Mrs.  O.  TV.)— Four 
Pictures  from  a  Life,  and  other 
Poems.     Small  crown  Svo.  3^^.  dd. 

LANG  (yi.)— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue 
China.  Elzevir  Svo.  parchment,  or 
cloth,  5j. 

Rhymes  a  la  Mode.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  E.  A.  Abbey.  iSmo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  tops,  5^-. 

LAWSON  (Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice)— 
Hymni  Usitati  Latine  Redditi, 
with  other  Verses.  Small  Svo.  parch- 
ment, 5j. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  Trans- 
lated by  Eustace  K.  Corbett.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

Life  Thoughts,    Small  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Living  English  Poets,  mdccclxxxii. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Second  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo. 
printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Parch- 
ment, or  cloth,  I2J.  ;  vellum,  15^. 

LOCKER  (iJ".)— London  Lyrics.  New 
Edition,  with  Portrait.  iSmo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  tops,  5j-, 


Love  in  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems., 
With  an  etching  by  W.  B.  Scott., 
Small  crown  Svo.  5^. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With. 
Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Elzevir 
Svo.  5j. 

LUMSDEN  (Lieut.-Col.  H.  fF.)— Beo- 
wulf :  an  Old  EngUsh  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modem  Rhymes. 
Second  and  revised  Edition.  Small 
crown  Svo.  5^. 

Lyre  and  Star.  Poems  by  the  Author 
of  '  Ginevra, '  &c.     Crown  Svo.  <^s. 

MACGREGOR  (Dimcan)—Z\.oxsvii  AND 
Sunlight,  Poems.  Small  crown 
Svo.  5^. 

MAGNUSSON  (Eirikr)  M.A.,  and 
PALMER  (E.  H.)  Af.^.— Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg'sLyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.  Fcp.  Svo. 
5-f. 

MDC.  Chronicles  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. A  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos. 
Small  crown  Svo.  7,;.  (>d. 

MEREDITH    (Owen)     {The    Earl    of 
Lytton']  Lucile.    New  Edition.  With 
32  Illustrations.    i6mo.  3^.  6d.  ;  cloth 
'  extra,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

MORRIS  (ZfTOw)  —  Poetical    Works. 
New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  with  Por- 
trait,   complete   in   3  vols.   5^.   each. 
Vol.  I.  contains  Songs  of  Two  Worlds,. 

Tenth  Edition. 
Vol.   II.   contains  The  Epic   of  Hades. 

Seventeenth  Edition. 
Vol.  III.  contains  Gwen  and  the  Ode  of 

Life.     Sixth  Edition. 
The  Epic  of  Hades.      With  16  Auto- 
type Illustrations  after  the  drawings  by 
the  late   George  R.  Chapman.     4to, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  21s. 
The  Epic  of  Hades.      Presentation 
Edition.    4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves, 
10s.  6d. 
Songs  Unsung.  Fourth  Edition.    Fcp. 

Svo.  6s. 
The  Lewis  Morris  Birthday  Book. 
Edited  by  S.  S.  Copeman.  With 
Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  the  late 
George  R.  Chapman.  32mo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

MORSHEAD  (E.  D.  ^.)— The  House 
Atreus.  Being  the  Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of^s- 
chyhis .  Translated  into  EnglishVerse. 
Crown  Svo.  ^s, 
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The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  ^schy- 
LHS.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

.NADEN  [Constance  fT.)— SoNGS  and 
Sonnets  of  Spring  Time.  Small 
crown  8vo.  5^. 

^NEWELL  (E.  y.)— The  Sorrow  of 
SiMONA,  and  Lyrical  Verses.  Small 
crown  8vo.  y.  td. 

JfOEL  (The  Hon.  Roden)—A  Little 
Child's  Monument.  Third 
Edition.      Small  crown  8vo.  3^'.  6d. 

The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems. 
New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  6s. 

-O^HAGAN  (John)  -The  Song  of 
Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

.PFEIFFER  [Emily)— 1-HX.  Rhyme  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Rock  and  How 
IT  Grew.     Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  dd. 

Gerard's  Monument,  andother  Poems. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

Under  the  Aspens  :  Lyrical  and 
Dramatic.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  6j. 

tPIATT  [J.  y.)— Idyls  and  Lyrics  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

RAFFALO  VICH  [Mark  Andri)— Cyril 
and  Lionel,  and  other  Poems.  A 
Volume  of  Sentimental  Studies.  Small 
crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

JRare  Poems  of  the  i6th  and  i^th 
Centuries.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

RHOADES  [Janus)— 1-S.-E.  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 

JiOBINSON [A.  Mary  F.)—K  Handful 
of  Honeysuckle.    Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  td. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.  Trans- 
lated from  Euripides.  With  New 
Poems.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

ROUS  [Lieul.^Col.)—ConR\-DTN.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2s. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German 
Text  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page.  By  Leedham  White. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


SCOTT  (E.  J.  Z.)— The  Eclogues  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

SCOTT  [George  F.  ^.)— Theodora,  and 
other  Poems. .  Small  crown  8vo.  y.6d. 

SEAL  [W.  ^.)  — loNE,  and  other 
Poems.  Second  and  cheaper  edition, 
revised,  crown  8vo,  3?.  6d. 

SELKIRK  [J.  B.)—Vo^us.  Crown  8vo. 
•js.  6d. 

SHARP  ( William)  —  Euphrenia  ;  or. 
The  Test  of  Love.  A  Poem.  Crown 
8vo.  5J. 

SKINNER  [H.  7.)— The  Lily  of  the 
Lyn,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

SLADEN  [Douglas  B.    fK)— Frithjsf  ~ 
AND  Ingebjorg,   and   other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  5j. 

SMITH  [J.  W.  Giliarl)—TmL  Loves  of 
Vandyck  :  a  Tale  of  Genoa.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Log  o'  the  '  Norseman,'    Small 
crown  8vo.  ^s. 

Sophocles  :  The  Seven  Plays  in  English 
Verse.  Translated  by  Lewis  Camp- 
bell.    Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

SPICER  [Henry)— VLKiViK  :  a  Drama  in 
Three  Acts  (as  represented  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  March 
loth,  1877).  Third  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  y.  6d. 

SYMONDS  [jfohn  Addingion) —  \ \gk- 
bunduli  Libellus-    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Tares.     Crown  8vo.  is-  6d. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans- 
lated by  Sir  John  Kingston  James, 
Bart.  2  vols,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  parchment,  bevelled  boards, 
large  crown  8vo.  21s. 

TAYLOR  [Sir  ^.)— Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.  30J. 

Philip  van  Artevelde.     Fcp.   8vo. 
3J.  6d. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo. 
3^.  6d. 

The  Statesman.     Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

TAYLOR  [A uguslus)  —  VOEMS.  Fcp. 
'8vo.  5s.        _ 
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TAYLOR  (Margaret  Scott)  —  'Boys 
Together,' and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  6^. 

THORNTON  (L.  il/.)— The  Son  of 
Shelomith.    Small  crown  8vo.  3^-.  (>d. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  J.)  —  Laurella, 
and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.  6j.  6r/. 

Forest  Songs.    Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  (>d. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :    a 

Drama.     Crown  8vo.  3J-.  dd. 
Alcestis  :    a  Dramatic   Poem.      Extra 

fcp.  8vo.  Sj. 
TYLER   {M.  C.)  —  Anne  Boleyn  :    a 

Tragedy  in  Six  Acts.     Small  crown 

Svo.  2s.  6d. 

WALTERS  [Sophia  Lydia)  —  A 
Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With 
21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skeltou, 
R.  P  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by  J.  D. 
Cooper.     Fcp.  4to.  \2s.  6d. 

Wandering  Echoes.  By  J.,  E.  D.  G. 
In  Four  Parts.     Small  crown  Svo.  y. 


WA  TTS  {Alaric  Alfred  and  Emma  Mai-y 
Howitt)  —  Aurora  :  a  Medley  of 
Verse.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  ^s. 

WEBSTER  (Augusta)— Is  A  Day:  a 
Drama.     Small  crown  8vo.  is.  td. 

Disguises  :    a  Drama.     Small  crown 

Svo.  Sj. 
Wet  Days.     By  a  Farmer.     Small  crovm 

Svo.  ts. 
WILLTAMS  (y.)—A  Story  of  Three 

Years,    and    other    Poems.      Small 

crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

WoRDsviroRTH  Birthday  Book,  The. 
Edited  by  Adelaide  and  Violet 
Wordsworth.  32mo.  limp  cloth, 
IS.  dd, ;  cloth  extra,  2s. 

YOUNGMAN {Thomas  C^ar^e)— Poems. 

Small  crown  Svo.  5^- 
YOUNGS  {Ella  Sharpe)—!? avkus,  and 

other    Poems.      Small     crown    Svo. 

3J.  6d. 
A  Hearts  Life,  Sarpedon,  and  other 

Poems.     SmaU  crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 


^VORKS   OF   FICTION   IN   ONE   VOLUME. 


BANKS  {Mrs.  G.  Z.)— God's  Provi- 
dence House.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  y.  6d. 

HUNTER  (^ay)— Crime  of  Christ- 
mas Day.  a  Tale  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  By  the  Author  of  'My 
Ducats  and  My  Daughter.'    is. 

HUNTER  {Hay)  and  WHYTE  { Walter) 

■  My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

INGEZOW  {yean)— Off  the  Skelligs. 
A  Novel.  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KIELLAND  {Alexander  i.)— Garman 
AND  Worse.  A  Norwegian  Novel. 
Authorised  Translation  by  W.  W. 
Kettlewell.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

MACDONALD  (C)— Donal  Grant. 
A  Novel.  New  and  Cheap  Edition, 
with  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Castle  Warlock.  A  Novel.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  gj . 
Malcolm.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author 
engraved  on  Steel.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 


The    Marquis,   of    Lossie.      Fifth 

Edition.     With  Frontispiece;    Crown 

Svo.  6s. 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Fourth 

Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    Crovim 

Svo.  6s. 
PALGRAVE  {W.    Giyord)—'ilF.s.UAN:^ 

Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.    Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
SHAW  {Flora  Z.)— Castle  Blair ;  a 

Story  of  Youthful   Days.     New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

STRETTON    {Hesba)  —  Through    a 
Needle's  Eye.    A  Story.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
TA  YLOR  {Col.Meadows)C.S.L,M.R.I.A. 
-   Seeta.    A  Novel,     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.  ■   Crown 
Svo.  6s. 
TiPPOO  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 
War.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crowm  Svo.  6s. 
Ralph  Darnell.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.    Crown 
Svo.  6s, 
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TA  KZO/i'— continued. 

A  Noble  Queen.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 


The     Confessions 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


OF     A    Thug. 


TA  FZO.?— continued. 
Tara:  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Within  Sound  op  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of 
Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  By  the  Editor  of  '  Men  who 
have  Risen.'  With  Four  Illustrations 
by  C.  Doyle.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3j.  6d. 

COXHEAD  (£z:/^/)— Birds  and  Babies. 
With  33  Illustrations.  Imp.  i6mo. 
cloth  gilt,  2,s.  6d. 

DA  VIES  (G.  Christopher)  — 'S.KM.s.lX!, 
AND  Adventures  of  our  School 
Field  Club.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3j.  6d. 

EDMONDS  (Herbert)  —  Well-spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modem  Biogra- 
phies. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

EVANS  (Mark) — The  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology 
for  Children.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 

y:OI/NSON(VirgmiaW.)-THECATSKiLi. 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.     Ss. 

MAC  KENNA  (S.  y.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3j.  6d. 

REANEY  (Mrs.  G.  .S.)— Waking  and 
Working;  or,  From  Girlhood  to 
Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Cr. 
8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch  of 
Girl  Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 


REANEY  (Mrs.  G.  5'.)— continued. 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.  A  Book 
for  Girls.  Dedicated  to  their  Mothers. 
Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

English  Girls  :  Their  Place  and  Power. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.  I  hree 
Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo.  is.  6d. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  l6mo. 
IS.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  l6mo. 
IS.  6d. 

STOCKTON  (Frank  R.)—A  Jolly  Fel- 
lowship. With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  $/. 

STORR  (Francis)  and  TURNER  (Hawes). 
Canterbury  Chimes;  or,  Chaucer 
Tales  Re-told  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

STRETTON  (Hesia)— David  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  Edition.  Royal  i6mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  Three 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

WHITAKER  (i^/i»-«»«)— Christy's  In- 
heritance :  A  London  Story.  Illus- 
trated.    Royal  l6mo.  \s.  6d. 
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